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rv»o  of  the  foremost  books  of  the  year  in  value  and  interest." — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 


WALLACE’S  RUSSIA.  I 

“  It  U  very  Mldom  that  ao  readable  a  book  as  Mr. 
Wallace's  Aastia  contains  so  much  solid  information. 

.  .  .  May  be  pleasaatiy  skinuned  by  hasty  eyes, 
without  the  slightest  idea  being  conveyed  to  the  brains 
connected  with  those  orbs  of  the  patient  iabor  under¬ 
gone  in  laying  the  soild  foundations  on  which  Mr. 
Wallace's  light  but  strong  iiterary  structure  rests."— 
London  Academy.  \ 

“  One  of  the  stoutest  and  most  honest  pieces  of  work 
produced  in  our  time,  and  the  man  who  has  produced  ! 
it,  .  .  .  even  if  he  never  does  any  thing  more,  will 
not  have  lived  in  vain.”— Rtnime. 

“Excellent  and  interesting,  .  .  .  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise ;  .  .  .  not  a  piece  of  clever  book¬ 
making,  but  the  result  of  a  large  amount  of  serious 
study  and  thorough  research.  .  .  .  We  commend 
his  book  as  a  very  valuable  account  of  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  people.”— JlTofioa. 

“The  solid  and  most  valuable  chapters  .  . 
ought  to  be  read  and  re-read  by  all  who  wish  to  be-  ' 
come  reaily  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Russian 
institutions.  It  is  impossibie  to  praise  them  too  high¬ 
ly.”— Times. 


BAKER’S  TURKEY. 

The  London  .doodsmw  save  of  Baker's  Turkey:  .  . 
“  A  plain,  vigorous  style  of  writing  and  a  keen  inteili- 
gence.  .  .  .  Besides  entertainmg  the  reader  with 
route  adventures  and  observations  above  the  average 
of  those  recorded  in  the  pages  of  the  conventionai  trav¬ 
eller  he  rives  a  good  general  history  of  the  Tdrks  and 
the  Turkish  government.  ...  An  interesting  chap¬ 
ter  to  military  readers  will  be  that  headed  ‘  TuAey  as 
a  Military  Power,'  in  which  the  author  with  great  care 
and  ability  explains  the  straterical  bases  of  the  now 
contending  armies,  and  weighs  the  probability  of  suc¬ 
cess  on  either  side.  .  .  .  Considering  the  number 
of  subjects  treated,  and  the  proverbial  dryness  attrib¬ 
uted  to  some,  he  has  succeeded  singularly  well  in  keep¬ 
ing  alive  the  interest.” 

The  London  Oraphie  says:  .  .  .  “Is  much  more 
than  an  expression  of  individual  opinion,  or  a  mere  tale 
of  individual  experience.  .  .  .  The  whole  volume 
is  very  pleasantly  and  frankly  written ;  a  storehouse  of 
rich  and  varied  information,  which  no  student  of  the 
Eastern  (mestlon  can  afford  at  the  present  moment  to 
oS’erlook.^' 

The  W.  F.  ITorW  says :  .  .  .  “  He  gives  us  the  no¬ 
tions,  not  of  a  passing  wanderer  who  takes  a  mere 
bird's-eye  view  of  men  and  things,  but  of  an  experi¬ 
enced  and  capable  man  of  affairs,  who  has  few  preju¬ 
dices  and  a  decidedly  practical  hostility  to  humbug  and 
cant  on  all  subjects.  .  .  .  Col.  Baker  is  always  a 
lively,  animated,  and  agreeable  companion.” 

The  W.  Y.  Beenina  Poet  says :  .  .  .  “  His  work, 
like  Mr.  Wallace's,  is  in  many  parts  a  revelation,  as  it 
had  no  predecessor  which  was  so  founded  upon  per¬ 
sonal  observation,  and  at  the  same  time  so  full  of  that 
sort  of  detailed  information  about  the  habits,  tbe  cus¬ 
toms,  the  character,  and  the  life  of  the  people  who 
form  its  subject,  which  constitutes  the  best  possible 
explanation  of  history  and  of  current  events.  .  .  . 
Invaluable  to  the  student,  profound  or  superficial,  of 
Turkish  affairs.” 


THE  LEISURE  HOUR  SERIES. 

After  the  Leienre  Hoar  Seriee  has  ee^oyed  fbo*  year*  eueeeee,  tokioh  even  the  pretent  depreaeion  ha*  not 
diminished,  the  pnbUaher*  beg  leare  to  eatt  attention  to  the  following  feature*  of  that  coUeeUon  : 

THE  AUTHORS  which  The  LHeure  Hour  Serie*  has  been  tbe  means  of  first  introducing  to  tbe  American 
public  are,  among  others,  Mrs.  Alcxandur  Calverlut.  Crerbulibe,  Harot,  Miss  Poykter,  Miss  Frasbr- 
Tytler,  and  L.  B.  Walford.  Tbe  Series  contains,  in  addition,  writings  of  About,  Auerbach,  BjArnsen, 
Mme.  Cravem,  Qcstave  Droz,  Frettao,  Goethe,  Heine,  Mrs.  Jbnkin,  Mrs.  Oliphaht,  W.  G.  Pax-orave, 
Louma  Parr,  Richardson,  Jean  Pact.  Richter,  Miss  Roberts,'  Spielhaobn,  Thackerat,  Turoenibpp,  and 
Theodore  Winthrop. 

THE  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE  has  never  been  departed  from.  R  has  been  the  privilege  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  to  recognize  and  bring  forward  no  small  degree  of  new  talent,  and,  in  according  this  recognition,  they 
have  sometimes  undertaken  works  whose  merits  have  not  been  widely  appreciated  ;  but  though  tbe  series  now 
contains  nearly  a  hundred  volumes,  it  contains  hardly  one  which  has  not  been  unanimously  commended  by  the 
most  exacting  critics.  The  estimation  of  that  portion  of  the  press  whose  verdict  is  really  si^ificant  is  shown  in 
the  foUowiim  eriructs : 

“  The  a£nlrabie  Leisure  Hour  Series.”- Wo«o*».  .  - 

“  The  form  is  admirable,  and  faultless  taste  presides  over  the  selection.” — Hew  York  Tribune. 

“  To  any  one  who  wants  a  book  that  will  prove  both  entertaining  and  Profitable,  as  good  literature  always  is, 
and  does  not  know  precisely  what  to  ask  for,  we  say  select  one  of  'The  Leisure  Hour  Series.'  "—Boeton  Adoer- 


*  The  traveller  can't  do  wrong  who  provides  himself  with  one  of  these  buff-colored  volumes."— fiT.  Y.  World. 
The  pries  is  a  trifle  higher  than  that  of  tome  other  reputaMe  eerie*  recently  etarted,  but  the  book*  <f  The 
Leieure  Hour  Series  are  really  the  cheaper,  a*  being  eelectea  without  reference  to  tksir  length,  they  contain,  on  the 
average,  cm  eace**  of  moMer  greater  than  their  esecee*  of  price  over  any  eimUar  producHon*. 

RECENT  VOLUMES  (Price,  $1.25  each) : 


In  Ohange  UnobRnged.  By  Linda  Viujlri  (pub- 
lished  this  day). 

Bugeni*.  By  fi.  M.  Brett,  author  of  “  Miss  Molly.” 
The  HertUge  of  Tiangdale.  By  Mrs.  Alexander 


New  Village  Storiea.  By  Auerbach.  I.  The  Con¬ 
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8UCOMO.  TO  Froema.  *  B.rr,  )  140  FuUoU  8t„  NcW  Yovk, 

Men**  ud  Boys*  CloUtlnc  of  stsit  Descriptloa  Bea4y-llKa4e  and  to  Order. 

Prices  to  Suit  the  Times.  ^ 

SpBING  QvBBCOATS,  .$5to$80.-5i;iT«!  [tl0to$50.  BoTS*  SuiTfc,  |5to$*0. 
SpBING  OVBBOOATSJ  SuiT^  ]  DOYS*  SviTS, 

Orders  bv  M&ii  QENTLBICKN  in  any  put  of  the  oonntry  will  plesae  beer  la  mind  that  by 
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Orders  by  Meili  than  SO.OOO  ordera  hare  been  Gled,  they  can  order  their  clothing  direct  from 
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UrderS  Dy  meila  attainable. 

BG1<BS  far  SeU^REeannre,  Samples,  Price-Ldat,  and  Book  of  Fashions  Sent  Free  on  application. 

BOOKS.  ~ 

American  or  Foreign  Books,  and  all  Publica- 
lions,  whether  new  or  old,  will  be  sent  by  mail  or 
express,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  advertised  pAce, 
by  the  Publisher  of  The  Eclectic, 

NOW  BEING  ISSUED. 

A  VALUABLE  NEW  WORK. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF  CHEMISTRY, 

THEORETICAL,  PRACTICAL,  AND  ANALYTICAL, 

AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

BY  WRITERS  OF  EMINENCE. 

Profusely  and  Handsomely  ninstrated.  To  be  Completed  in  Forty  Farts. 
PMCE,  FIFTY  CENTS  PER  PART.  TWENTY  PARTS  NOW  READY. 

WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  THB  WORK. 

“  I  must  say  it  exceeds  my  fondest  expectations.  No  pharmacist  should  be  without  it” — A.  M. 
Linnett,  Pk.G.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

"  I  am  well  pleased.  ...  It  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  manufacturer  in  the  country, 
as  it  seems  to  be  particularly  acb^ted  to  meet  their  wants.” — STEPHEN  E.  Reed,  Stamford,  Conn. 

“  To  sum  up  and  state  our  sentiments  briefly,  we  are  truly  glad  that  such  a  work  is  now  being 
published.” — CMcago  Pkarmaeist.  ' 

'*  The  parts  already  issued  show  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  work  is  to  be  done,  and  we  can 
confidently  commend  it.” — Boston  youmal  of  Ckemistry, 

“  The  immense  importance  of  such  an  aggregation  of  facts  to  the  busy  and  ingenious  people  of  the 
United  States  cannot  estimated.  It  will  be  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  wealth  to  its  possessor.” — New 
York  Dm^gists'  Ciresdar. 

”  1  am  much  pleased  with  its  fulness  and  accuracy.  T  most  heartily  commend  it.” — B.  Howard 
Rand,  Professor  of  Ckemistry,  Jefenon  Medical  College,  Pkiladelfkia. 
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IHE  POLITICAL  DESTINY  OF  CANADA. 

BY  GOLDWIN  SMITH. 

Ignorance  of  the  future  can  hardly  their  minds  whether  she  is  to  remain  for 
be  good  for  any  man  or  nation ;  nor  ever  a  dependency,  to  blend  again  in  a 
can  forecast  of  the  future  in  the  case  vast  confederation  with  the  monarchy  of 
of  any  man  or  nation  well  interfere  with  the  mother  country,  or  to  be  united  to  a 
the  business  of  the  present,  though  the  neighboring  republic — would  be  to  re¬ 
language  of  colonial  politicians  seems  nounce  statesmanship.  The  very  expen- 
often  to  imply  that  it  may.  No  Cana-  diture  into  which  Canada  is  led  by  her 
dian  farmer  would  take  his  hand  from  position  as  a  dependency  in  military  and 
the  plough,  no  Canadian  artisan  would  ‘  political  railways,  in  armaments  and  de¬ 
desert  the  foundry  or  the  loom,  no  Ca-  fences,  and  other  things  which  assume 
nadian  politician  would  become  less  busy  the  permanence  of  the  present  system,,  is 
in  his  quest  of  votes,  no  industry  of  any  enough  to  convict  Canadian  rulers  of  fla- 
kind  would  slacken,  no  source  of  wealth  grant  improvidence  if  the  permanency 
would  cease  to  flow,  if  the  rulers  of  Can-  of  the  present  system  is  not  distinctly  es- 
ada  and  the  powers  of  Downing  Street,  tablished  in  their  minds, 
by  whom  the  rulers  of  Canada  are  sup-  To  tax  forecast  with  revolutionary  de¬ 
posed  to  be  guided,  instead  of  drifting  signs  or  tendencies  is  absurd.  No  one 
on  in  darkness,  knew  for  what  port  they  can  be  in  a  less  revolutionary  frame  of 
were  steering.  mind  than  he  who  foresees  a  political 

For  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  event  without  having  the  slightest  inte- 
moulding  the  institutions  of  a  young  rest  in  hastening  its  arrival.  On  the  other 
country  not  to  have  formed  a  conception  hand,  mere  party  politicians  cannot  afford 
of  her  destiny — not  to  have  made  up  to  see  beyond  the  hour.  Under  the  sys- 
Niw  Sbriss. — VoL.  XXVI.,  No.  i  i 
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tern  of  party  government,  forecast  and 
freedom  of  speech  alike  belong  generally 
to  those  who  are  not  engaged  in  public 
life. 

'  The  political  destiny  of  Canada  is  here 
considered  by  itself,  apart  from  that  of 
any  other  portion  of  the  motley  and 
widely  scattered  “  Empire.”  This  surely 
is  the  rational  course.  Not  to  speak  of 
India  and  the  military  dependencies, 
such  as  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  which  have 
absolutely  nothing  in  common  with  the 
North  American  colonies  (India  not  even 
the  titular  form  of  government,  since  its 
sovereign  has  been  made  an  empress), 
who  can  believe  that  the  future  of  Can¬ 
ada,  of  South  Africa,  of  Australia,  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  of  Mauritius  will  be  the 
same  ?  Who  can  believe  that  the  mixed 
French  and  English  population  of  Can¬ 
ada,  the  mixed  Dutch  and  English  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  Cape,  the  negro  population 
of  Jamaica,  the  French  and  Indian  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Mauritius,  the  English  aud 
Chinese  population  of  Australia,  are  going 
to  run  for  ever  the  same  political  course  } 
Who  can  believe  that  the  moulding  influ¬ 
ences  will  be  the  same  in  arctic  conti¬ 
nents  or  in  tropical  islands  as  in  coun¬ 
tries  lying  within  the  temperate  zone } 
Among  the  colonies,  those,  perhaps, 
which  most  nearly  resemble  each  other 
in  political  character  and  circumstances 
are  Canada  and  Australia ;  yet  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  population  are  very  differ¬ 
ent  ;  and  still  more  different  are  the  ex¬ 
ternal  relations  of  Australia,  with  no 
other  power  near  her,  from  those  of  Can¬ 
ada,  not  only  conterminous  with  the 
United  States,  but  interlaced  with  them, 
so  that  at  present  the  road  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor-General  of  Canada,  when  he  visits 
his  Pacific  province,  lies  through  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  American  republic.  Is  it 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  slender  fila¬ 
ment  which  connects  each  of  these  colo¬ 
nies  with  Downing  Street  is  the  thread 
of  a  common  destiny  ? 

In  studying  Canadian  politics,  and  in 
attempting  to  cast  the  political  horoscope 
of  Canada,  the  first  thing  to  be  remem¬ 
bered,  though  official  optimism  is  apt  to 
overlook  it,  is  that  Canada  was  a  colony 
not  of  England  but  of  France,  and  that 
between  the  British  cf  Ontario  and  the 
British  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  are  interposed,  in  solid  and  unyield¬ 
ing  mass,  above  a  milion  of  unassimilated 


and  politically  antagonistic  Frenchmen. 
French  Canada  is  a  relic  of  the  historical 
past  preserved  by  .isolation,  as  ^Siberian 
mammoths  are  preserved  in  ice.  It  is  a 
fragment  of  the  France  before  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  less  the  monarchy  and  the  aristoc¬ 
racy  ;  for  the  feeble  parody  of  French 
feud^ism  in  America  ended  with  the 
abolition  of  the  seigniories,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  the  final  renunciation  of 
feudal  ideas  and  institutions  by  society 
in  the  New  World.  The  French  Cana¬ 
dians  are  an  unprogressive,  religious,  sub¬ 
missive,  courteous,  and,  though  poor,  not 
unhappy  people.  They  would  make  ex¬ 
cellent  factory  hands  if  Canada  had  a 
market  for  her  manufactures ;  and,  per¬ 
haps,  it  is  as,  much  due  to  the  climate  as 
to  their  lack  of  intelligent  industry  that 
they  have  a  very  indifferent  reputation 
as  farmers.  They  are  'govemed  by  the 
priest,  with  the  occasional  assistance  of 
the  notary;  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  may  be  said  to  be  still  established 
in  the  province,  every  Roman  Catholic 
being  bound  to  pay  tithes  and  other 
ecclesiastical  imposts,  though  the  Protes¬ 
tant  minority  are  exempt.  The  Church 
is  immensely  rich,  and  her  wealth  is 
always  growing,  so  that  the  economical 
element  which  mingled  with  the  religious 
causes  of  the  Reformation  may  one  day 
have  its  counterpart  in  Quebec.  The 
French  Canadians,  as  we  have  said,  retain 
their  exclusive  national  character.  So  far 
from  being  absorbed  by  the  British  pop¬ 
ulation,  or  Anglicised  by  contact  with  it, 
they  have  absorbed  and  GalHcised  the 
fragments  of  British  population  which 
chance  has  thrown  among  them ;  and  the 
children  of  Highland  regiments  disband¬ 
ed  in  Quebec  have  become  thorough 
Frenchmen,  and  prefixed  Jean  Baptiste 
to  their  Highland  names.  For  his  own 
Canada  the  Frenchman  of  Quebec  has 
something  of  a  patriotic  feeling;  for 
France  he  has  filial  affeclion  enough  to 
make  his  heart  beat  violently  for  her 
during  a  Franco-German  war;  for  Eng¬ 
land,  it  may  be  safely  said,  he  has  no 
feeling  whatever.  It  is  true  that  he 
fought  against  the  American  invaders  in 
the  revolutionary  war,  and  again  in  1812  ; 
but  then  he  was  animated  by  his  ancient 
hostility  to  the  Puritans  of  New  England, 
in  the  factories  of  whose  descendants  he 
now  freely  seeks  employment.  Whether 
he  would  enthusiastically  take  up  arms 
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for  England  against  the  Americans  at 
present,  the  British  War  Office,  after  the 
experience  of  the  two  Fenian  raids,  can 
no  doubt  tell.  With  Upper  Canada,  the 
land  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Irish 
Orangemen,  and  ultra-British  sentiment, 
French  Canada,  during  the  union  of  the 
two  provinces,  led  an  uneasy  life ;  and 
she  accepted  confederation,  on  terms 
which  leave  her  nationality  untouched, 
rather  as  a  severance  of  her  special  wed¬ 
lock  with  her  unloved  consort  than  as  a 
measure  of  North  American  union.  The 
unabated  antagonism  between  the  two 
races  and  the  two  religions  was  plainly 
manifested  on  the  occasion  of  the  conflict 
between  the  French  half-breeds  and  the 
British  immigrants  in  Manitoba,  which 
presented  a  faint  parallel  to  the  conflict 
between  the  advanced  posts  of  slavery 
and  anti-slavery  in  Kansas  on  the  eve  of 
the  civil  war ;  Quebec  openly  sympathiz¬ 
ing  with  Riel  and  his  fellow-insurgents, 
while  Ontario  was  on  fire  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Scott.  Sir  George  Cartier  might 
call  himself  an  Englishman  speaking 
French;  but  his  calling  himself  so  did 
not  make  him  so ;  much  less  did  it  extend 
the  character  from  a  political  manager, 
treading  the  path  of  ambition  with  British 
colleagues,  to  the  mass  of  his  unsophisti¬ 
cated  compatriots.  The  priests  hitherto 
have  put  their  interests  into  the  hands  of  a 
political  leader,  such  as  Sir  George  him¬ 
self,  in  the  same  way  in  which  the  Irish 
priests  used  to  put  their  interests  into 
the  hands  of  O’Connell ;  and  this  leader 
has  made  the  best  terms  he  could  for 
them  and  for  himself  at  Ottawa.  Nor 
has  it  been  difficult  to  make  good  terms, 
since  both  the  political  parties  bid  emu- 
lously  for  the  Catholic  vote,  and,  by  their 
interested  subserviency  to  those  who  wield 
it,  render  it  impossible  for  a  Liberal 
Catholic  party,  or  a  Liberal  party  of  any 
kind,  to  make  head  against  priestly  in¬ 
fluence  in  Quebec.  By  preference  the 
priests,  as  reactionists,  have  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  Tory  party  in  the  British 
provinces,  and  Can^a  has  long  witnessed 
the  singular  spectacle,  witnessed  for  the 
first  time  in  England  at  the  last  general 
election,  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Orange¬ 
men  marching  together  to  the  poll.  Fear 
of  contact  with  an  active-minded  democ¬ 
racy,  and  of  possible  peril  to  their  over¬ 
weening  wealth,  has  also  led  the  priest¬ 
hood  to  shrink  from  Annexation,  though 


they  have  nut  been  able  to  prevent  their 
people  from  going  over  the  line  for  bet¬ 
ter  wages,  and  bringing  back  with  them 
a  certain  republican  leaven  of  political 
and  ecclesiastical  unrest,  which  in  the 
end  may,  perhaps,  lead  to  the  verification 
of  Lord  Elgin’s  remark,  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  make  the  French  Canadians 
Americans  than  to  make  them  English. 
Hitherto,  however,  French  Canada  has 
retained,  among  other  heirlooms  of  the 
Ancien  Regime,  the  old  Gallican  Church, 
the  Church  of  Louis  XIV.  and  of  Bos- 
suet,  national,  quiet,  unaggressive,  capa¬ 
ble  of  living  always  on  sufficierttly  good 
terms  with  the  State.  But  now  the  scene 
is  changed.  Even  to  French  Canada, 
the  most  secluded  nook  of  the  Catholic 
world,  Ultramontanism  has  penetrated, 
with  the  Jesuit  in  its  van.  There  is  a 
struggle  for  ascendency  between  the 
Jesuits  and  the  Gallicans,  the  citadel  of 
the  Gallicans  being  the  Sulpician  semi¬ 
nary,  vast  and  enormously  wealthy,  which 
rises  over  Montreal.  The  Jesuit  has  the 
forces  of  the  hour  on  his  side ;  he  gains 
the  day ;  the  bishops  fall  under  his  in¬ 
fluence  and  take  his  part  against  the 
Sulpicians;  the  Guibord  case  marks,  dis¬ 
tinctly  though  farcically,  the  triumph  of 
his  principles ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain  that  he,  a  cosmopolitan  power  play¬ 
ing  a  great  game,  will  cling  to  Canadian 
isolation,  and  that  he  will  not  prefer  a 
junction  with  his  main  army  in  the 
United  States.  Assuredly  his  choice  will 
not  be  determined  by  loyalty  to  England. 
At  all  events,  his  aggressive  policy  has 
begun  to  raise  questions  calculated  to 
excite  the  Protestants  of  the  British  pro¬ 
vinces,  which  the  politicians,  with  all 
their  arts,  will  hardly  be  able  to  smother, 
and  which  will  piobably  put  an  end  to 
the  long  torpor  of  Quebec.  The  New 
Brunswick  School  case  points  to  educa¬ 
tion  as  a  subject  which  can  scarcely  fail 
soon  to  give  birth  to  a  cause  of  war. 

Besides  the  French,  there  are  in  Can¬ 
ada,  as  we  believe  we  have  good  author¬ 
ity  for  saying,  about  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  Irish,  whose  political  sentiments  are 
generally  identical  with  those  of  the  Irish 
in  the  mother  country,  as  any  reader  of 
their  favorite  journals  will  perceive. 
Thus,  without  reckoning  a  considerable 
German  settlement  in  Ontario,  which  by 
its  unimpaired  nationality  in  the  heart  of 
the  British  population  attests  the  weak- 
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ness  of  the  assimilating  forces  in  Canada 
compared  with  those  in  the  United  States, 
or  the  Americans,  who,  though  not 
numerous,  are  influential  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  centres,  we  have  at  once  to  deduct 
one  million  four  hundred  thousand  from 
a  total  population  of  less  than  four  mil¬ 
lions  in  order  to  reduce  to  reality  the 
pictures  of  universal  devotion  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  English  interests  which  are  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  speeches  of  official  persons 
or  of  persons  professing  to  know  Can¬ 
ada,  but  deriving  their  idea  of  her  from 
the  same  source. 

Confederation,  so  far,  has  done  noth¬ 
ing  to  fuse  the  races,  and  very  little  even 
to  unite  the  provinces.  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  and  Nova  Scotia,  besides  being  cut 
off  from  Ontario  by  French  Canada,  have 
interests  of  their  own,  separate,  and  in 
some  degree  divergent,  from  those  of 
Ontario,  New  Brunswick  especially  being 
drawn  by  her  commercial  interests 
towards  New  England.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  each  of  the  smaller  provinces 
form  a  separate  group  at  Ottawa,  giving 
or  withholding  their  support  to  a  great 
extent  from  provincial  considerations. 
Each  of  the  two  political  parties  has  its 
base  in  Ontario,  which  is  the  field  of  the 
decisive  battles ;  and  they  can  hardly  be 
said  to  extend  to  the  maritime  provinces, 
much  less  to  Manitoba  or  to  British 
Columbia.  When  the  Ontarian  parties 
are  evenly  balanced  the  smaller  provinces 
turn  the  scale,  and  Ontarian  leaders  are 
always  buying  them  with  “  better  terms,” 
that  is,  iterations  of  the  pecuniary 
arrangements  of  confederation  in  their 
favor,  and  other  inducements,  at  the  sac¬ 
rifice,  of  course,  of  the  general  interests 
of  the  Confederation.  From  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  a  cabinet  to  the  composition  of 
a  rifle  team  sectionalism  is  the  rule.  Con¬ 
federation  has  secured  free  trade  between 
the  provinces ;  what  other  good  it  has 
done  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say. 
Whether  it  has  increased  the  military 
strength  of  Canada  is  a  question  for  the 
answer  to  which  we  must  appeal  once 
more  to  the  British  War  Office.  Cana¬ 
dians  have  shown,  on  more  than  one 
memorable  occasion,  that  in  military 
spirit  they  are  not  wanting;  but  they 
cannot  be  goaded  into  wasting  their 
hardly-earned  money  on  preparations 
for  a  defence  which  would  be  hopeless 
against  an  invader  who  will  never  come. 


Politically,  the  proper  province  of  a  fed¬ 
eral  government  is  the  management  of 
external  relations,  while  domestic  legisla¬ 
tion  is  the  province  of  the  several  states. 
But  a  dependency  has  no  external  rela¬ 
tions  ;  Canada  has  not  even,  like  South 
Africa,  a  Native  question,  her  Indians 
being  perfectly  harmless ;  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  chief  duty  of  a  federal  gov- 
ernment_in  Canada  is  to  keep  itself  in 
existence  by  the  ordinary  agencies  of 
party,  a  duty  which  it  discharges  with  a 
vengeance.  English  statesmen  bent  on 
extending  to  all  the  colonies  what  they 
assume  to  be  the  benefits  of  confedera¬ 
tion,  should  study  the  Canadian  speci¬ 
men,  if  possible,  on  the  spot.  They  will 
ieam,  first,  that  while  a  spontaneous  con¬ 
federation,  such  as  groups  of  states  have 
formed  under  the  pressure  of  a  common 
danger,  develops  mainly  the  principles  of 
union,  a  confederation  brought  about  by 
external  influence  is  apt  to  develop  the 
principles  of  antagonism  in  at  least  an 
equal  degree  ;  and,  secondly,  that  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  in  a  dependency  is, 
to  a  lamentable  extent,  government  by 
faction '  and  corruption,  and  that  by 
superadding  federal  to  provincial  govern¬ 
ment  the  extent  and  virulence  of  those 
maladies  are  seriously  increased.  If  an 
appeal  is  made  to  the  success  of  confed¬ 
eration  in  Switzerland,  the  answer  is  that 
Switzerland  is  not  a  dei)endency  but  a 
nation. 

It  is  of  Canada  alone  that  we  here 
speak,  and  we  speak  only  of  her  political 
destiny.  The  ties  of  blood,  of  language, 
of  historical  association,  and  of  general 
sympathy  which  bind  the  British  portion 
of  the  Canadian  people  to  England,  are 
not  dependent  on  the  political  connection, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  they  would  be  at  all 
weakened  by  its  severance.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  millions  of  Irish 
exiles,  with  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  in  their 
hearts,  and  the  whole  nation  retains  the 
memories  of  the  revolutionary  war,  of  the 
war  of  1812,  and  of  the  conduct  of  the 
British  aristocracy  towards  the  United 
States  during  the  rebellion  of  the  South 
— conduct  which  it  is  difficult  to  forgive, 
and  which  it  would  be  folly  to  forget. 
Yet  to  those  who  have  lived  among  the 
Americans  it  will  not  seem  extravagant 
to  say  that  the  feelings  of  an  Anglo- 
American  towards  his  mother  country 
are  really  at  least  as  warm  as  those  of  the 
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natives  of  dependencies,  and  at  least  as 
likely  to  be  manifested  by  practical  assist¬ 
ance  in  the  hour  of  need.  A  reference 
to  the  history  of  the  opposition  made  to 
the  war  of  1812  will  suffice  at  least  to 
bring  this  opinion  within  the  pale  cf 
credibility. 

The  great  forces  prevail.  They  pre¬ 
vail  at  last,  however  numerous  and  ap¬ 
parently  strong  the  secondary  forces  op¬ 
posed  to  them  may  be.  They  prevailed 
at  last  in  the  case  of  German  unity  and 
in  the  case  of  Italian  independence.  In 
each  of  those  cases  the  secondary  forces 
were  so  heavily  massed  against  the  event 
that  men  renowned  for  practical  wisdom 
believed  the  event  would  never  come. 
It  came,  irresistible  and  irrevocable,  and 
we  now  see  that  Bismarck  and  Cavour 
were  only  the  ministers  of  fate. 

Suspended  of  course,  and  long  sus¬ 
pended,  by  the  action  of  the  secondary 
forces,  the  action  of  the  great  forces  may 
be.  It  was  so  in  both  the  instances  just 
mentioned.  A  still  more  remarkable  in¬ 
stance  is  the  long  postponement  of  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England  by  the 
antipathies  resulting  from  the  abortive 
attempt  of  Edward  I.,  and  by  a  subse¬ 
quent  train  of  historical  accidents,  such 
as  the  absorption  of  the  energies  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  continental  or  civil  wars.  But 
the  union  came  at  last,  and,  having  the 
great  forces  on  its  side,  it  came  for  ever. 

In  the  case  before  us,  it  appears  that 
the  great  forces  are  those  which  make  for 
the  political  separation  of  the  New  from 
the  Old  World.  They  are — 

I.  The  distance,  which  may  be  short¬ 
ened  by  steam  and  telegraph  for  the 
transmission  of  a  despot’s  commands, 
but  can  hardly  be  much  shortened  for 
the  purposes  of  representative  govern¬ 
ment.  Steam  increases  the  Transatlan¬ 
tic  intercourse  of  the  wealthier  class,  but 
not  that  of  the  people,  who  have  neither 
money  nor  time  for  the  passage.  Every¬ 
thing  is  possible  in  the  way  of  nautical 
invention  ;  fuel  may  be  still  further  econ¬ 
omised,  though  its  price  is  not  likely  to 
fall;  but  it  is  improbable  that  the  cost  of 
shipbuilding  or  the  wages  of  seamen  will 
be  reduced ;  and  the  growth  of  manufac¬ 
tures  in  the  New  World,  which  we  may 
expect  henceforth  to  be  rapid,  can  hardly 
fail  to  diminish  the  intercourse  dependent 
on  Transatlantic  trade.  A  common¬ 
wealth  spanning  the  Atlantic  may  be  a 


grand  conception,  but  political  institu¬ 
tions  must  after  all  bear  some  relation  to 
nature  and  to  practical  convenience. 
Few  have  fought  against  geography  and 
prevailed. 

2.  Divergence  of  interest,  which  seems 
in  this  case  to  be  as  wide  as  possible. 
What  has  Canada  to  do  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  and  Oriental  concerns  of  England, 
with  her  European  and  Oriental  diplo¬ 
macy,  with  her  European  and  Oriental 
wars  ?  Can  it  be  conceived  that  Cana¬ 
dian  traders  would  allow  her  commerce 
to  be  cut  up  by  Russian  cruisers,  or  that 
Canadian  farmers  would  take  arms  and 
pay  war  taxes  in  order  to  prevent 
Russia  from  obtaining  a  free  passage 
through  the  Dardanelles  ?  An  English 
pamphlet  called  “  The  Great  Game”  was 
reprinted  the  other  day  in  Canada ;  but 
the  chapter  on  India  was  omitted  as  hav¬ 
ing  no  interest  for  Canadians.  For  Eng¬ 
lish  readers  that  chapter  had  probably 
more  interest  than  all  the  other  chapters 
put  together.  On  the  other  hand,  when¬ 
ever  a  question  about  boundaries  or 
mutual  rights  arises  with  the  United 
States,  the  English  people  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  government  betray,  by  the  languor 
of  their  diplomacy  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  yield,  their  comparative  in¬ 
difference  to  the  objects  in  which  Canada 
is  most  concerned.  A  Canadian  peri¬ 
odical  some  time  ago  had  a  remarkable 
paper  by  a  native  writer,  showing  that  the 
whole  series  of  treaties  made  by  Great 
Britain  with  the  United  States  had  been 
a  continuous  sacrifice  of  the  claims  of 
Canada.  It  was  not,  assuredly,  that 
Great  Britain  wanted  either  force  or 
spirit  to  fight  for  her  own  rights  and  in¬ 
terests,  but  that  she  felt  that  Canadian 
rights  and  interests  were  not  her  own. 
Her  rulers  could  not  have  induced  her 
people  to  go  to  war  for  an  object  for 
which  they  cared  so  little,  and  had  so 
little  reason  to  care,  as  a  frontier  line  in 
North  America.  Another  illustration  of 
the  difference  between  the  British  and 
the  Canadian  point  of  view  was  afforded 
by  the  recent  dispute  about  the  Extradi¬ 
tion  Treaty:  England  was  disposed  to 
be  stiff  and  punctilious,  having  compara¬ 
tively  little  to  fear  from  the  suspension 
of  the  treaty,;  while  to  Canada,  bor¬ 
dering  on  the  United  States,  the  danger 
was  great,  and  the  renewal  of  the 
treaty  was  a  vital  necessity  before  which 
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punctiliousness  gave  way.  One  object 
there  is  connected  with  the  American 
continent  for  which  the  British  aristo¬ 
cracy,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  temper 
it  showed  and  the  line  it  took  towards ' 
the  American  republic  at  the  time  of  the 
Rebellion,  w'ould  be  not  unwilling  to  run 
the  risk  of  war.  But  that  object  is  one 
with  regard  to  which  the  interests  of 
British  aristocracy  and  those  of  Canadian 
democracy  not  only  are  not  identical,  but 
point  directly  opposite  ways.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  economical  questions,  the  diverg¬ 
ence  is,  if  possible,  still  clearer  than  with 
regard  to  diplomatic  questions.  The 
economic  interests  of  Canada  must  evi¬ 
dently  be  those  of  her  own  continent, 
and  to  that  continent,  by  all  the  economic 
forces,  she  must  be  and  visibly  is  drawn. 
Her  currency,  whatever  may  be  the  name 
and  superscription  on  the  coin,  is  Ameri¬ 
can,  and  it  is  the  sure  symbol  of  her  real 
connection.  In  the  British  manufacturer 
the  Canadian  manufacturer  sees  a  rival ; 
and  Canada  at  this  moment  is  the  scene 
of  a  Protectionist  movement  led,  curi¬ 
ously  enough,  by  those  “  Consenrative” 
politicians  who  are  loudest  in  their  pro¬ 
fessions  of  loyalty  to  Great  Britain. 

3.  More  momentous  than  even  the  di¬ 
vergence  of  interest  is  the  divergence  of 
political  character  between  the  citizen 
of  the  Old  and  the  citizen  of  the  New 
World.  We  spieak,  of  course,  not  of  the 
French  Canadians,  between  whom  and 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  the  absence  of 
political  affinity  is  obvious,  but  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  communities  in  North  America.  The 
colonisation  of  the  New  World,  at  least 
that  English  portion  of  it  which  w’as  des¬ 
tined  to  give  birth  to  the  ruling  and 
moulding  power,  was  not  merely  a  migra¬ 
tion,  but  an  exodus ;  it  was  not  merely 
a  local  extension  of  humanity,  but  a  de¬ 
velopment  ;  it  not  only  peopled  another 
continent,  but  opened  a  new  era.  The 
curtain  rose  not  for  the  old  drama  with 
fresh  actors,  but  for  a  fresh  drama  on  a 
fresh  scene.  A  long  farewell  was  said  to 
feudalism  when  the  New  England  colony 
landed  with  the  rough  draft  of  a  written 
constitution,  which  embodied  a  social 
compact  and  founded  government  not  on 
sacred  tradition  or  divine  right,  but  on 
reason  and  the  public  good.  The  more 
one  sees  of  society  in  the  New  World, 
the  more  convinced  one  is  that  its  struc¬ 
ture  essentially  differs  from  that  of  soci¬ 


ety  in  the  Old  World,  and  that  the  feudal 
element  has  been  eliminated  completely 
and  for  ever.  English  aristocracy,  fancy¬ 
ing  itself,  as  all  established  systems  fancy 
themselves,  the  normal  and  final  state  of 
humanity,  may  cling  to  the  belief  that 
the  new  development  is  a  mere  aberration, 
and  that  dire  experience  will  in  time 
bring  it  back  to  the  ancient  path.  There 
are  people,  it  seems,  who  persuade  them¬ 
selves  that  America  is  retrograding 
towards  monarchy  and  Church  establish¬ 
ments.  No  one  who  knows  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  can  possibly  share  this  dream. 
Monarchy  has  .found  it  way  to  the  New 
World  only  in  the  exceptional  case  of 
Brazil,  to  which  the  royal  family  of  the 
mother  country  itself  migrated,  and 
where  after  all  the  Emperor  is  rather  an 
hereditary  president  than  a  monarch  of 
the  European  type.  In  Canada,  govern¬ 
ment  being  parliamentary  and  “constitu¬ 
tional,”  monarchy  is  the  delegation  of  a 
shadow ;  and  any  attempt  to  convert  the 
shadow  into  a  substance,  by  introducing 
a  dynasty  with  a  court  and  civil  list,  or 
by  reinvesting  the  Viceroy  with  personal 
power,  would  speedily  reveal  the  real 
nature  of  the  situation.  Pitt  proposed 
to  extend  to  Canada  what  as  a  Tory  min¬ 
ister  he  necessarily  regarded  as  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  aristocracy  ;  but  the  plant  refused 
to  take  root  in  the  alien  soil.  No  peer¬ 
age  ever  saw  the  light  in  Canada ;  the 
baronetage  saw  the  light  and  no  more  ; 
of  nobility  there  is  nothing  now  but  a 
knighthood  very  small  in  number,  and 
upon  which  the  Pacific  Railway  scandal 
has  cast  so  deep  a  shadow  that  the  Home 
Government,  though  inclined  that  way, 
seems  shy  of  venturing  on  more  crea¬ 
tions.  Hereditary  wealth  and  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  primogeniture,  indispensable  sup¬ 
ports  of  an  aristocracy,  are  totally  want¬ 
ing  in  a  purely  industrial  country,  where, 
let  the  law  be  what  it  might,  natural  justice 
has  always  protested  against  the  feudal 
claims  of  the  firstborn.  To  establish  in 
Canada  the  State  Church,  which  is  the 
grand  buttress  of  aristocracy  in  England, 
has  proved  as  hopeless  as  to  establish 
aristocracy  itself.  The  Church  lands 
have  been  secularised ;  the  university, 
once  confined  to  Anglicanism,  has 
been  thrown  open  ;  the  Anglican  Church 
has  been  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  other 
denominations,  though  its  rulers  still 
cling  to  the  memories  and  to  some 
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relics  of  their  privilej^ed  condition.  As 
a  religion,  Anglicanism  has  little  hold 
upon  the  mass  of  the  people :  it  is  re¬ 
cruited  by  emigration  from  England,  and 
sustained  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  social 
feeling  in  its  favor  among  the  wealthier 
class.  More  democratic  churches  far 
exceed  it  in  popularity  and  propagandist 
force  :  Methodism  especially,  which,  in 
contrast  to  Episcopacy,  sedulously  assigns 
an  active  part  in  church  work  to  every 
member,  decidedly  gains  ground,  and 
bids  fair  to  become  the  popular  religion 
of  Canada.  Nor  is  the  militarism  of 
European  aristocracies  less  alien  to  in¬ 
dustrial  Canada  than  their  monarchism 
and  their  affinity  for  State  Churches. 
The  Canadians,  as  we  have  already  said, 
can  fight  well  when  real  occasion  calls ; 
so  can  their  kinsmen  across  the  line ;  but 
among  the  Chadians,  as  among  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Northern  States,  it  is  imposs¬ 
ible  to  awaken  militarism — every  sort  of 
galvanic  apparatus  has  been  tried  in  vain. 
Distinctions  of  rank,  again,  are  wanting ; 
everything  bespeaks  a  land  dedicated  to 
equality ;  and  fustian,  instead  of  bowing 
to  broadcloth,  is  rather  too  apt,  by  a  rude 
self-assertion,  to  revenge  itself  on  broad¬ 
cloth  for  enforced  submissiveness  in  the 
old  country.  Where  the  relations  of 
classes,  the  social  forces,  and  the  whole 
spirit  of  society  are  different,  the  real  prin¬ 
ciples  and  objects  of  government  will 
differ  also,  notwithstanding  the  formal 
identity  of  institutions.  It  proved  im¬ 
possible,  as  all  careful  observers  had 
foreseen,  to  keep  the  same  political  roof 
over  the  heads  of  slavery  and  anti-slavery. 
To  keep  the  same  political  roof  over  the 
heads  of  British  aristocracy  and  Cana¬ 
dian  democracy  would  be  an  undertak¬ 
ing  only  one  degree  less  hopeless.  A 
rupture  would  come,  perhaps,  on  some 
question  between  the  ambition  of  a 
money-spending  nobility  and  the  parsi- 
piony  of  a  money-making  people.  Let 
aristocracy,  hierarchy,  and  militarism  be 
content  with  the  Old  World ;  it  was  con¬ 
quered  by  the  feudal  sword ;  the  New 
World  was  conquered  only  by  the  axe 
and  plough. 

4.  The  force,  sure  in  the  end  to  be 
attractive,  not  repulsive,  of '  the  great 
American  community  along  the  edge  of 
which  Canada  lies,  and  to  which  the 
British  portion  of  her  population  is 


drawn  by  identity  of  race,  language,  re¬ 
ligion,  and  general  institutions ;  the 
French  portion  by  its  connection  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  States ; 
the  whole  by  economic  influences,  against 
which  artificial  arrangements  and  senti¬ 
ments  contend  in  vain,  and  which  are 
gathering  strength  and  manifesting  their 
ascendancy  from  hour  to  hour. 

An  enumeration  of  the  forces  which 
make  in  favor  of  the  present  connection 
will  show  their  secondary  and,  for  the 
most  part,  transient  character.  The 
chief  of  them  appear  to  be  these  : — 

a.  The  reactionary  tendencies  of  the 
priesthood  which  rules  French  Canada, 
and  which  fears  that  any  change  might 
disturb  its  solitary  reign.  Strong  this 
force  has  hitherto  been,  but  its  strength 
depends  on  isolation,  and  isolation  can¬ 
not  be  permanent.  Even  the  “palaeo- 
crystallic”  ice  which  envelops  French 
Canada  will  melt  at  last,  and  when  it  does 
French  reaction  will  be  at  an  end.  We 
have  already  noted  two  agencies  which 
are  working  towards  this  result — the  lea¬ 
ven  of  American  sentiment  brought  back 
by  French  Canadians  who  have  sojourned 
as  artisans  in  the  States,  and  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  aggressiveness  of  the  Jesuits. 

b.  “  United  Empire  Loyalism,”  which 
has  its  chief  seat  in  Ontario.  Every  rev¬ 
olution  has  its  reaction,  and  in  the  case 
of  the  American  Revolution  the  reaction 
took  the  form  of  a  migration  of  the  Roy¬ 
alists  to  Canada,  where  lands  were  as¬ 
signed  them,  and  where  they  became  the 
political  progenitors  of  the  Canadian  Tory 
party,  while  the  “  Reformers  ”  are  the 
offspring  of  a  subsequent  immigration  of 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  mingled  with  wan¬ 
derers  from  the  United  States.  The  two 
immigrations  were  arrayed  against  each 
other  in  1837,  when,  though  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  were  victorious  in  the 
field,  the  political  victory  ultimately  rested 
with  the  Reformers.  United  Empire 
Loyalism  is  still  strong  in  some  districts, 
while  in  others  the  descendants  of  Roy¬ 
alist  exiles  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
opposite  party.  But  the  whole  party  is 
now  in  the  position  of  the  Jacobites  after 
the  extinction  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
England  has  formally  recognised  the 
American  Revolution,  taken  part  in  the 
celebration  of  its  centenary,  and  through 
her  ambassador  saluted  its  flag.  Anti- 
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revolutionary  sentiment  ceases  to  have 
any  meaning,  and  its  death  cannot  be 
far  off. 

c.  The  .influence  of  English  immi¬ 
grants,  especially  in  the  upper  ranks  of 
the  professions,  in  the  high  places  of 
commerce,  and  in  the  press.  These  men 
have  retained  a  certain  social  ascendancy ; 
they  have  valued  themselves  on  their  birth 
in  the  imperial  country  and  the  superior 
traditions  which  they  supposed  it  to  im¬ 
ply  ;  they  have  personally  cherished  the 
political  connection,  and  have  inculcated 
fidelity  to  it  with  all  their  might.  But 
their  number  is  rapidly  decreasing ;  as 
they  die  off  natives  take  their  places,  and 
Canada  will  soon  be  in  Canadian  hands. 
Immigration  generally  is  falling  ofi ;  up¬ 
per-class  immigration  is  almost  at  an  end, 
there  being  no  longer  a  demand  for  any¬ 
thing  but  manual  labor ;  and  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  personal  connection  with  England 
will  cease  to  rule.  The  press  is  passing 
into  the  hands  of  natives,  who  are  fast 
learning  to  hold  their  own  against  im¬ 
ported  writing  in  literary  skill,  while  they 
have  an  advantage  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  country. 

if.  While  the  British  troops  remained 
in  Canada,  their  officers  formed  a  social 
aristocracy  of  the  most  powerful  kind, 
and  exercised  a  somewhat  tyrannical  in¬ 
fluence  over  opinion.  The  traces  of  this 
influence  still  remain  ;  but,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  reduced  garrison  of  Hali¬ 
fax,  the  military  occupation  has  ceased, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  renewed. 

The  Anglican  Church  in  Canada 
clings  to  its  position  as  a  branch  of  the 
great  State  Church  of  England,  and,  per¬ 
haps,  a  faint  hope  of  re-establishment 
may  linger  in  the  breasts  of  the  bishops, 
who  still  retain  the  title  of  “  lords.”  We 
have  already  said  that  the  roots  of 
Anglicanism  in  Canada  do  not  appear  to 
be  strong,  and  its  chief  source  of  rein¬ 
forcement  will  be  cut  off  by  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  upper-class  emigration.  It 
is  rent  in  Canada,  as  in  England,  by  the 
conflict  between  the  Protestants  and  the 
Ritualists;  and  in  Canada,  there  being 
no  large  endowments  or  legal  system  to 
clamp  the  hostile  elements  together,  dis¬ 
cord  has  already  taken  tl'.e  form  of  dis¬ 
ruption.  As  to  the  other  churches,  they 
have  a  connection  with  England,  but  not 
w'ith  England  more  than  with  the  United 
States.  The  connection  of  Canadian 


Methodism  with  the  United  States  is  very 
close. 

/.  Orangism  is  strong  in  British  Can¬ 
ada,  as  indeed  is  every  kind  of  associa¬ 
tion  except  the  country.  It  retains  its 
filial  connection  with  its  Irish  parent, 
and  is  ultra-British  on  condition  that 
Great  Britain  continues  anti-papal.  Old 
Irish  quarrels  are  wonderfully  tenacious 
of  life,  yet  they  must  one  day  die,  and 
Orangism  must  follow  them  to  the  grave. 

The  social  influence  of  English  aris¬ 
tocracy  and  of  the  little  court  of  Ottawa 
over  colonists  of  the  wealthier  class. 
With  this,  to  dismiss  at  once  a  theme 
more  congenial  to  the  social  humorist 
than  to  the  political  observer,  we  may 
couple  the  influence  of  those  crumbs  of 
titular  honor  which  English  aristocracy 
sometimes  allows  to  fall  from  its  table 
into  colonial  mouths.  If  suph  forces  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  be  transient,  the  tendencies 
of  human  nature  being  perpetual,  they 
may  at  least  be  said  to  be  secondary ; 
they  do  not  affect  the  masses,  and  they 
do  not  affect  the  strong. 

/t.  Antipathy  to  the  Americans,  bred 
by  the  old  wars,  and  nursed  by  British 
influences,  military  and  aristocratic,  not 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Americans 
themselves,  who  in  the  case  of  the  Fenian 
raids,  and  in  other  cases,  have  vented  on 
Canada  their  feelings  against  England. 
This  antipathy,  so  far  as  it  prevails,  leads 
those  who  entertain  it  to  cling  to  an  anti- 
American  connection.  But  generally 
speaking  it  is  very  hollow.  It  does  not 
hinder  young  Canadians  from  going  by 
hundreds  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  the 
United  States.  It  does  not  hinder  weal¬ 
thy  Americans  who  have  settled  in  Can¬ 
ada  from  finding  seats  at  once  in  the 
Canadian  Parliament  It  never,  in  fact, 
goes  beyond  talk.  So  far  as  it  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  contempt  it  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  modified  by  the  changed  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  British  aristocracy,  who  have 
learned  to  exhibit  something  more  than 
courtesy  towards  the  victorious  republic ; 
while  the  Americans,  it  may  be  reason¬ 
ably  presumed,  now  that  the  cause  of  irri¬ 
tation  is  removed,  will  not  think  it  wise 
to  make  enemies  of  a  people  whose  desti¬ 
nies  are  inextricably  blended  with  their 
own. 

/.  The  special  attachment  naturally  felt 
by  the  politicians  as  a  body  to  the  system 
with  reference  to  which  their  parties  have 
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been  formed,  and  with  which  the  personal 
ambition  of  most  of  them  is  bound  up. 
Perhaps  of  all  the  forces  which  make  for 
the  present  connection,  this  is  the  strong¬ 
est  ;  it  has  proved  strong  enough,  when 
combined  with  the  timidity  and  the  want 
of  independence  which  lifelong  slavery  to 
a  faction  always  breeds,  to  prevent  any 
Canadian  politician  from  playing  a  reso> 
lute  part  in  such  efforts  as  there  have 
been  to  make  Canada  a  nation.  In  some 
cases  it  is  intensiffed  by  commercial  con¬ 
nections  with  England,  or  by  social  as¬ 
pirations,  more  or  less  deffnite,  which 
have  England  for  their  goal.  In  this 
respect  the  interest  of  the  politicians,  as 
a  class,  is  distinct  from,  and  is  liable  to 
clash  with,  the  real  interest  of  the  com¬ 
munity  at  large.  So  in  the  case  of  Scot¬ 
land,  it  was  the  special  interest  of  the 
politicians  to  resist  the  union,  as,  with¬ 
out  special  pressure  and  inducements, 
they  would  probably  have  persisted  in 
doing  :  it  was  the  interest  of  the  people 
to  accept  the  union,  as  the  flood  of  pros¬ 
perity  which  followed  its  acceptance 
clearly  showed.  In  the  case  of  Scotland 
the  interest  of  the  people  triumphed  at 
last ;  and  it  will  probably  triumph  at  last 
in  Canada. 

Such,  we  say,  are  the  chief  forces  that 
make  for  the  existing  connection ;  and 
we  repeat  that  they  appear  to  be  second¬ 
ary  and  for  the  most  part  transient. 
United,  all  these  strands  may  make  a 
strong  cable ;  but  one  by  one  they  will 
give  way,  and  the  cable  will  cease  to 
hold.  This  conviction  is  quite  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  admission  that  the  connec- 
tionist  sentiment  is  now  dominant, 
especially  in  Ontario  ;  that  in  Ontario  it 
almost  exclusively  finds  expression  on 
the  platform  and  in  the  press ;  and  that 
the  existence  of  any  other  opinions  can 
only  be  inferred  from  reticence,  or  dis¬ 
covered  by  private  intercourse.  A  visi¬ 
tor  may  thus  be  led  to  believe  and  to  re¬ 
port  that  the  attachment  of  the  whole 
population  to  the  present  system  is  unal¬ 
terable,  and  that  the  connection  must 
endure  for  ever.  Those  who  have  op¬ 
portunities  of  looking  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face,  may  at  the  same  time  have  grounds 
for  thinking  that,  on  economical  subjects 
at  least,  the  people  have  already  entered 
on  a  train  of  thought  which  will  lead 
them  to  a  different  goal. 

What  has  been  the  uniform  course  of 


events  down  to  the  present  time  }  Where 
are  the  American  dependencies  of  Spain, 
Portugal,  France,  and  Holland  ?  Those 
on  the  continent,  with  unimportant  ex¬ 
ceptions,  are  gone,  and  those  in  the 
islands  are  going ;  for  few  suppose  that 
Spain  can  keep  Cuba  very  long.  Of  the 
English  colonies  on  the  continent,  the 
mass,  and  those  that  have  been  long 
founded,  have  become  independent ;  and 
every  one  now  sees,  what  clear-sighted 
men  saw  at  the  time,  that  the  separation 
was  inevitable,  and  must  soon  have  been 
brought  about  by  natural  forces  apart 
from  the  accidental  quarrel.  If  Canada 
has  been  retained,  it  is  by  the  reduction 
of  imperial  supremacy  to  a  form.  Self- 
government  is  independence ;  perfect 
self-government  is  perfect  independence ; 
and  all  the  questions  that  arise  between 
Ottawa  and  Downing  Street,  including 
the  recent  question  about  appeals,  are 
successively  settled  in  favor  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment.  Diplomatic  union  between 
two  countries  in  different  hemispheres 
with  totally  different  sets  of  external  re¬ 
lations,  common  responsibility  for  each 
other’s  quarrels,  and  liability  to  be  in¬ 
volved  in  each  other’s  wars — these  inci¬ 
dents  of  dependence  remain,  and  these 
alone.  Is  it  probable  that  this  last  Jeaf 
can  continue  to  flutter  on  the  bough  for 
ever  ?  Lord  Derby  some  years  ago  said 
that  everybody  knew  that  Canada  must 
soon  be  an  independent  nation.  Now 
he  thinks  the  tide  of  opinion  has  turned 
in  favor  of  imperialism,  and  he  turns  with 
the  tide.  But  what  he  takes  for  the  turn 
of  the  tide  may  be  merely  the  receding 
wave ;  and  he  forgets  what  the  last  wave 
swept  away.  It  swept  away  the  military 
occupation,  with  all  its  influences,  politi¬ 
cal  and  social.  Even  since  that  time  the 
commercial  unity  of  the  empire  has  been 
formally  abandoned  jn  the  case  of  the 
Australian  tariffs ;  and  now  the  marriage 
law  of  the  colonies  is  clashing  with  that 
of  the  mother  country  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons. 

It  is,  perhaps,  partly  the  recoil  of  feel¬ 
ing  from  a  severance  felt  to  be  in\minenf, 
as  well  as  the  temporary  influence  of  Con¬ 
servative  reaction  in  England,  that  has 
led  to  the  revival  in  certain  quarters,  with 
almost  convulsive  vehemence,  of  the  plan 
of  imperial  confederation.  Certainly  if 
such  a  plan  is  ever  to  be  carried  into  effect, 
this  is  the  propitious  hour.  The  spirit  of 
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aggrandisement  is  in  the  ascendant,  and  tion,  if  you  could  only  get  the  real  forces 
the  colonies  are  all  on  good  terms  with  the  to  conduct  themselves  according  to  the 
mother  country.  Yet  of  the  statesmen  programme.  It  was  not  in  the  pro- 
who  dally  with  the  project  and  smile  upon  gramme  of  Canadian  confederation  that 
its  advocates,  not  one  ventures  to  take  a  the  provinces  should  form  separate  in- 
practical  step  towards  its  fulfilment.  On  terests  in  the  Federal  Parliament,  and 
the  contrary,  they  are  accessory  to  fresh  force  the  party  leaders  to  bid  against  each 
inroads  upon  imperial  unity,  both  in  the  other  for  their  support ;  though  any  one 
judicial  and  in  the  fiscal  sphere.  Colo-  who  had  studied  actual  tendencies  in  con- 
nial  governors  talk  with  impressive  nection  with  the  system  of  party  govem- 
vagueness  of  some  possible  birth  of  the  ment  might  have  pretty  confidently  pre¬ 
imperial  future,  as  though  the  course  of  dieted  that  such  would  be  the  result, 
events,  which  has  been  hurrying  the  That  England  would  allow  questions  of 
world  through  a  series  of  rapid  changes  foreign  policy,  of  armaments,  and  of 
for  the  last  century,  Iwould  now  stand  peace  and  war  to  be  settled  for  her  by 
still,  and  impracticable  aspirations  would  any  councils  but  her  own,  it  is  surely 
become  practical  by  the  mere  operation  most  chimerical  to  suppose.  A  swarm 
of  time  ;  but  no  colonial  governor  or  im-  of  other  difficulties  would  probably  arise 
perial  statesman  has  ventured  to  tell  us,  out  of  the  perpetual  vicissitudes  of  the 
even  in  the  most  general  way,  to  what  it  party  struggle  in  each  colony,  the  conse- 
is  that  he  looks  forward,  how  it  is  to  be  quent  inability  of  the  delegates  to  answer 
brought  about,  or  even  what  dependen-  for  the  real  action  of  their  own  govem- 
cies  the  confederation  is  to  include.  It  ments,  and  the  estrangement  of  the  del¬ 
is  therefore  needless  to  rehearse  all  the  egates  themselves  from  colonial  interest 
arguments  against  the  feasibility  of  such  and  connections  by  their  necessary  resi- 
a  scheme.  The  difficulties  which,  beset  dence  in  England.  An  essential  condi- 
the  union  under  the  same  parliamentary  tion  of  federation  appears  to  be  tolerable 
government  of  two  countries  in  different  equality  among  the  members,  or  freedom 
parts  of  the  world,  with  different  foreign  from  the  ascendency  of  any  overweening 
relations  and  differing  internally  in  polit-  power ;  but  for  a  century  to  come  at 
ical  spirit,  would  of  course  be  multiplied  least  the  power  of  England  in  the  Fed- 
in  the  case  of  a  union  of  twenty  or  thirty  eral  Council  would  be  overweening ;  and 
countries  scattered  over  the  whole  globe,  to  obviate  this  difficulty  some  advocates 
bound  together  by  no  real  tie  of  common  of  the  scheme  actually  propose  to  re¬ 
interest,  and  ignorant  of  each  other's  con-  pe^l  the  union  of  England  with  Scotland 
cerns.  The  first  meeting  of  such  a  con-  and  Ireland,  so  that  she  may  be  reduced 
clave  would,  we  may  be  sure,  develop  to  a  manageable  element  of  a  Pan-bri- 
forces  of  disunion  far  stronger  than  the  tannic  confederation.  They  have  surely 
vague  sentiment  of  union  arising  from  a  little  right  to  call  other  people  disunion- 
very  partial  community  of  descent  and  a  ists,  if  any  opprobrious  meaning  attaches 
very  imperfect  community  of  language,  to  that  term. 

which  would  be  the  sole  ground  of  the  Supposing  such  a  confederation  to  be 
federation.  Even  to  frame  the  agree-  practicable,  of  what  use,  apart  from  the 
ment  as  to  the  terms  of  union  with  the  vague  feeling  of  aggrandisement,  would 
shifting  parties  and  ephemeral  cabinets  it  be  ?  Where  would  be  the  advantage 
of  a  score  of  colonies  under  constitutional  of  taking  from  each  of  these  young  corn- 
government  would  be  no  easy  task.  The  munities  its  political  centre  (which  must 
two  Parliaments,  one  National,  the  other  also  be,  to  some  extent,  its  social  and  in- 
Federal,  which  it  is  proposed  to  estab-  tellectual  centre),  and  of  accumulating 
lish  in  order  to  keep  the  national  affairs  them  in  the  alre^y  overgrown  capital  of 
of  England  separate  from  those  of  the  England  ?  Does  experience  tell  us  that 
Imperial  Federation,  would  be  liable  to  unlimited  extension  of  territory  is  favor- 
be  brought  into  fatal  conflict  and  thrown  able  to  intensity  of  political  life,  or  to 
into  utter  confusion  by  the  ascendency  anything  which  is  a  real  element  of  hap- 
of  different  parties,  say  a  war  party  and  a  piness  or  of  greatness  ?  Does  it  not  tell 
peace  party,  in  the  National  and  the  Fed-  us  that  the  reverse  is  the  fact,  and  that 
eral  House.  The  veriest  Chinese  puzzle  the  interest  of  history  centres  not  in 
in  politics  would  be  a  practicable  coustitu-  megalosaurian  empires,  but  in  states  the 
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body  of  which  has  not  beea  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  brain  ?  Surely  it  would 
be  well  to  have  some  distinct  idea  of  the 
object  to  be  attained  before  commencing 
this  unparalleled  struggle  against  geogra¬ 
phy  and  nature.  It  can  hardly  be  mili¬ 
tary  strength.  Military  strength  is  not 
gained  by  dispersion  of  forces,  %  present¬ 
ing  vulnerable  points  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  or  by  embracing  and  under¬ 
taking  to  defend  communities  which, 
w'hatever  may  be  their  fighting  qualities, 
in  their  policy  are  thoroughly  unmilitary, 
and  unmilitary  will  remain.  Mr.  Forster 
in  fact  gives  us  to  understand  that  the 
Pan-britannic  empire  is  to  present  a  be¬ 
neficent  contrast  to  the  military  empires ; 
that  it  is  to  be  an  empire  of  peace.  But 
in  that  case  it  must,  like  other  Quaker  in¬ 
stitutions,  depend  for  its  safety  on  the 
morality  and  forbearance  of  the  holders 
of  real  and  compact  power,  which  is  very 
far  from  being  the  dream  of  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  “  a  great  game.” 

In  all  these  projects  of  Pan-britannic 
empire  there  lurks  the  assumption  of  a 
boundless  multiplication  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race.  What  are  the  grounds  for 
this  assumption  ?  Hitherto  it  has  ap¬ 
peared  that  races,  as  they  grow  richer, 
more  luxurious,  more  fearful  of  poverty, 
more  amenable  to  the  restraints  of  social 
pride,  have  become  less  prolific.  There  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  United 
States  the  [Anglo-Saxon  race  is  far  less 
prolific  than  the  Irish,  who  are  even  sup¬ 
planting  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  some  dis¬ 
tricts  of  England,  as  the  Home-Rule 
compliances  of  candidates  for  northern 
boroughs  show.  But  the  Irish  element  is 
small  compared  with  the  vast  reservoir 
of  industrial  population  in  China,  which 
is  now  beginning  to  overflow,  and  seems 
as  likely  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  to  in¬ 
herit  Australia,  where  it  has  already  a 
strong  foothold,  as  well  as  the  coast  of 
the  Pacific. 

Canada,  however,  with  regard  to  the 
problem  of  imperial  confederation  stands 
by  herself,  presenting,  from  her  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States,  difficulties 
from  which  in  the  case  of  the  Australian 
colonies  the  problem  is  free.  lOf  this 
some  of  the  advocates  of  the  policy  of 
aggrandisement  show  themselves  aware 
by  frankly  prdposing  to  let  Canada  go. 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  political  de¬ 
pendence  is  the  natural  state  of  all  colo¬ 


nies,  and  that  there  is  something  unfilial 
and  revolutionary  in  proposing  that  a  col¬ 
ony  should  become  a  nation.  But  what 
is  a  colony  ?  We  happen  to  have  de¬ 
rived  the  term  from  a  very  peculiar  set 
of  institutions,  those  Roman  colonies 
which  had  no  life  of  their  own,  but  were 
merely  the  military  and  political  outposts 
of  the  Imperial  republic.  With  the 
Roman  colonies  may  be  classed  the 
Athenian  cleruchies  and,  substituting  the 
commercial  for  the  political  object,  the 
factories  of  Carthage.  But  colonies  gen¬ 
erally  speaking  are  migrations,  and,  as  a 
rule,  they  have  been  independent  from 
the  beginning.  Independent  from  the 
beginning,  so  far  as  we  [know,  were  the 
Phoenician  colonies,  Carthage  herself 
among  the  number.  Independent  from 
the  beginning  were  those  Greek  colonies 
in  Italy  which  rapidly  outran  their  mother 
cities  in  the  race  of  material  greatness. 
Independent  from  the  beginning  were 
the  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  colonies, 
and  all  those  settlements  of  the  Northern 
tribes  which  founded  England  herself 
with  the  other  nations  of  modern  Europe. 
So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  original  inde¬ 
pendence  in  each  case  was  an  essential 
condition  of  vigour  and  success.  No 
Roman  colony,  Athenian  cleruchy,  or 
Carthaginian  factory  ever  attained  real 
greatness.  New  England,  the  germ  and 
organizer  of  the  American  communities, 
was  practically  independent  for  a  long 
time  after  her  foundation,  the  attention 
of  the  English  government  being  en¬ 
grossed  by  troubles  at  home  ;  but  she  re¬ 
tained  a  slender  thread  of  theoretic  de¬ 
pendence  by  which  she  was  afterwards 
drawn  back  into  a  noxious  and  disas¬ 
trous  subordination.  That  thread  was 
the  feudal  tie  of  personal  allegiance,  a 
tie  utterly  irrational  when  carried  be¬ 
yond  the  feudal  pale,  and  by  the  recent 
naturalisation  treaties  now  formally  abol¬ 
ished  ;  yet  probably  the  main  cause  of 
the  continued  subjection  of  the  Transat¬ 
lantic  colonies,  and  of  the  calamities  which 
flowed  both  to  them  and  to  the  mother 
country  from  that  source. 

It  is  natural  that  British  statesmen 
should  shrink  from  a  formal  act  of  sepa¬ 
ration,  and  that  in  their  brief  and  preca¬ 
rious  tenure  of  power  they  should  be  un¬ 
willing  to  take  the  burden  and  possible 
odium  of  such  a  measure  upon  them¬ 
selves.  But  no  one,  we  believe,  ventures 
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to  say  that  the  present  system  will  be 
perpetual ;  certainly  not  the  advocates 
of  imperial  confederation,  who  warn  us 
that  unless  England  by  a  total  change  of 
system  draws  her  colonies  nearer  to  her, 
they  will  soon  drift  further  away. 

Apart  from  lingering  sentiment,  it 
seems  not  easy  to  give  reasons,  so  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned,  for  struggling  to 
prolong  the  present  system.  The 
motives  for  acquiring  and  holding  de¬ 
pendencies  in  former  days  were  sub¬ 
stantial  if  they  were  not  good.  Spain 
drew  tribute  directly  from  her  dependen¬ 
cies.  England  thought  she  drew  it  indi¬ 
rectly  through  her  commercial  system. 
It  was  also  felt  that  the  military  re¬ 
sources  of  the  colonies  were  at  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  mother  country.  When  the 
commercial  system  was  relinquished,  and 
when  self-government  transferred  to  the 
colonies  the  control  of  their  own  re¬ 
sources,  the  financial  and  military 
motives  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  con¬ 
servative  imagination  supplied  their  place 
with  the  notion  of  political  tutelage, 
feigning  —  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
against  all  the  evidence  of  history — that 
the  colony,  during  the  early  stages  of  its 
existence,  needed  the  political  guidance 
of  the  mother  country  in  order  to  fit  it 
to  become  a  nation.  Such  was  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  colonial  statesmen  generally  till 
the  present  Conservative  reaction  again 
brought  into  fashion  something  like  the 
old  notion  of  aggrandisement,  though  for 
tribute  and  military  contingents,  the 
solid  objects  of  the  old  policy,  is  now 
substituted  “  prestige.”  That  the  politi¬ 
cal  connection  between  England  and 
Canada  is  a  source  of  military  security 
to  either,  nobody,  we  apprehend,  main¬ 
tains.  The  only  vulnerable  point  which 
England  presents  to  the  United  States 
is  the  defenceless  frontier  of  Canada; 
the  only  danger  to  which  Canada  is  ex¬ 
posed  is  that  of  being  involved  in  a  quar¬ 
rel  between  the  aristocracy  of  England 
and  the  democracy  of  the  United  States. 
Defenceless,  it  is  believed,  the  frontier  of 
Upper  Canada  has  been  officially  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be,  and  the  chances  of  a  des¬ 
perate  resistance  to  the  invader  in  the 
French  province  can  scarcely  be  rated 
very  high.  It  is  said  that  the  British 
fleet  would  bombard  New  York.  If  Can¬ 
ada  were  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  the 
bombardment  of  New  York  would  hardly 


alleviate  her  condition.  But  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  New  York  might  not  be  an 
easy  matter.  The  force  of  floating  coast 
defences  seems  now  to  be  growing  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  ocean-going  navies.  Be¬ 
sides,  America  would  choose  the  moment 
when  England  was  at  war  with  some 
other  naval  power.  Soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  of  the  best  quality,  England  might 
no  doubt  find  in  Canada  ;  but  she  would 
have  to  pay  for  them  more  than  she  pays 
for  soldiers  and  sailors  recruited  at  home. 
Whether  morality  is  embodied  in  Bis¬ 
marck  or  not,  modern  policy  is ;  and 
Bismarck  seems  not  to  covet  distant  de¬ 
pendencies;  he  prefers  solid  and  con¬ 
centrated  power. 

“  Commerce  follows  the  flag,”  is  a  say¬ 
ing  which  it  seems  can  still  be  repeated 
by  a  statesman ;  but,  like  the  notion  that 
dependencies  are  a  source  of  military 
strength,  it  is  a  mere  survival  from  a  de¬ 
parted  system.  Commerce  followed  the 
flag  when  the  flag  was  that  of  a  power 
which  enforced  exclusive  trading.  But 
exclusive  trading  has  given  w'ay,  as  an 
imperial  principle,  to  free  trade,  and  the 
colonies,  in  the  exercise  of  their  fiscal 
power  of  self-government,  have  dissolved 
the  commercial  unity  of  the  empire. 
They  frame  their  independent  tariffs, 
laying,  in  some  cases,  heavy  duties  on 
English  goods.  It  will  hardly  be  con¬ 
tended  that,  apart  from  commercial  leg¬ 
islation,  colonial  purchasers  inquire 
whether  goods  were  produced  under  the 
British  flag.  “  The  best  customer,” 
says  Sir  George  Lewis,  ”  which  a  nation 
can  have  is  a  thriving  and  industrious 
community,  whether  it  be  dependent  or 
independent.  The  trade  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  United  States  is  probably 
far  more  profitable  to  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  than  it  would  have  been  if  they  had 
remained  in  a  state  of  dependence  upon 
her.”  As  to  Canada,  what  she  needs, 
and  needs  most  urgently,  is  free  access  to 
the  market  of  her  own  continent,  from 
which,  as  a  dependency  of  England,  she 
is  excluded  by  the  customs  line.  With 
free  access  to  the  market  of  her  own 
continent,  she  might  become  a  great  man¬ 
ufacturing  country;  but  manufactures 
are  now  highly  specialised,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  with  advantage  you  must  produce 
on  a  large  scale.  Nor  is  the  evil  con¬ 
fined  to  manufactures ;  the  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Canada  are  depreciated  by  ex- 
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elusion  from  their  natural  market,  and  the 
lumber  trade,  which  is  her  great  industry, 
will  be  in  serious  jeopardy,  since,  by  the 
fall  of  wages  in  the  States,  the  production 
of  lumber  there  has  been  rendered  nearly 
as  cheap  as  it  is  in  Canada,  while  Cana¬ 
dian  lumber  is  subject  to  a  heavy  duty. 
The  projects  for  opening  markets  in 
Australia  merely  serve  to  show  how 
severely  Canada  feels  the  want  of  a  market 
close  at  hand.  Cut  off  any  belt  of  terri¬ 
tory  commercially  from  the  continent  to 
which  it  belongs,  industry  will  be  stunted, 
the  inflow  of  capital  will  be  checked,  and 
impoverishment  will  follow  isolation. 
The  Canadians  wil  find  this  out  in  time, 
and  the  discovery  will  be  the  first  step 
towards  a  change  of  system. 

It  is  true  that  Canada  has  drawn  a 
good  deal  of  British  capital  into  works 
little  remunerative  to  the  investors, 
though,  perhaps,  not  more  than  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  with 
which  there  was  no  political  connection. 
But,  if  we  consider  credit  as  well  as  cash, 
the  gain  must  be  pronounced  doubtful, 
and  it  is  balanced  by  such'a  work  as  the 
Intercolonial  Railway,  into  which  Can¬ 
ada  has  been  led  by  imperial  influence, 
and  which,  after  costing  more  than  four 
millions  sterling,  will,  as  some  leading 
Canadian  men  of  business  think,  hardly 
“  pay  for  the  grease  upon  the  wheels.” 
The  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  indemnity 
which  Canada  is  forced  to  pay  to  British 
Columbia  for  the  non-performance  of  an 
impracticable  treaty,  are  too  likely,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  to  furnish  another  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  expensiveness  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  connection. 

That  emigration  is  favorably  influenced 
by  political  dependency  is  another  lin¬ 
gering  belief  which  seems  now  to  have 
no  foundation  in  fact,  though  it  had  in 
the  days  when  emigration  was  a  govern¬ 
ment  aflair.  The  stream  of  emigration, 
in  ordinary  times,  sets,  as  has  often  been 
proved,  not  towards  Canada,  but  towards 
the  United  States;  and  of  the  emigrants 
who  land  in  Canada  a  large  proportion 
afterwards  pass  the  line,  while  there  is  a 
constant  exodus  of  French  Canadians 
from  their  own  poor  and  overpeopled 
country  (overpeopled  so  long  as  it  is 
merely  agricultural)  to  the  thriving  in¬ 
dustries  and  high  wages  of  the  States. 
Emigrants,  whose  object  is  to  improve 
their  material  condition,  are  probably 


little  influenced  by  political  considera¬ 
tions  ;  they  go  to  the  country  which 
offers  the  best  openings  and  the  highest 
wages ;  but  English  peasants  and  artisans 
would  be  likely,  if  anything,  to  prefer  the 
social  elevation  promised  them  in  the 
land  of  equality  to  anything  like  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  the  social  subjection  in  which 
they  have  lived  at  home,  while  by  the 
Irishman  escape  from  British  rule  is 
deemed  escape  from  oppression. 

Whether  the  tutelage  of  the  mother 
country  has  ever  been  useful  to  a  colony 
even  in  its  infancy,  except  where  there 
was  actual  need  of  military  protection,  is 
a  question  to  which  the  language  of  the 
adherents  of  the  colonial  system  them¬ 
selves,  when  reviewing  the  history  of 
colonial  government,  seems  to  suggest  a 
negative  reply.  “  Hitherto,”  says  Mr. 
Roebuck,  those  of  our  possessions 
termed  colonies  have  not  been  governed 
according  to  any  settled  rule  or  plan. 
Caprice  and  chance  have  decided  gener¬ 
ally  everything  connected  with  them ; 
and  if  success  has  in  any  case  attended 
the  attempts  of  the  English  people  to 
establish  colonies,  that  success  has  been 
obtained  in  spite  of  the  mischievous  in¬ 
termeddling  of  the  English  government, 
not  in  consequence  of  its  wise  and  prov¬ 
ident  assistance.”  Such  is  the  refrain  of 
almost  all  the  works  on  the  colonies 
whether  they  treat  of  the  general  admin¬ 
istration  or  of  some  special  question,  such 
as  that  of  the  Crown  lands,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  solved  by  Downing 
Street  in  various  ways,  but’always  wrong. 
Not  by  government,  but  by  fugitives  from 
the  tyranny  of  government,  the  great 
American  colony  was  founded ;  unaided 
and  unregulated  it  grew,  and  laid  the 
deep  foundations  of  society  in  the  New 
World.  With  tutelage  came  blundering, 
jobbery,  mischief  of  all  kinds,  and  at  last 
a  violent  rupture,  which,  injurious  as  it 
was  to  the  mother  country,  inflicted  a 
still  greater  injury  on  the  colony  by 
launching  it  on  the  career  of  democracy 
with  a  violent  revolutionary  bias,  whereas 
it  needed  a  bias  in  favor  of  respect  for 
authority.  The  presence  of  the  British 
ambassador  at  the  Centenary  was  not 
only  the  ratification  of  the  revolt,  but  the 
condemnation  of  the  colonial  system. 
After  the  American  Revolution,  the  next 
step  of  the  British  government  was  to 
divert  the  stream  of  English  emigration 
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from  America — where  there  was  abund¬ 
ant  room  for  it,  and  whither,  the  pioneer 
work  having  then  been  done,  it  would 
have  been  most  profitably  directed — to 
Australia,  where  the  pioneer  work  had  to 
be  done  over  again,  measures  being  at 
the  same  time  taken  to  taint  the  new 
society  with  convict  blood.  To  what 
good  this  scattering  of  English  emigra¬ 
tion  has  led,  beyond  the  poetic  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  boundless  empire,  it  would  seem 
difficult  to  say ;  and  Canada,  before  she 
expresses  conventional  joy  at  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  Fiji,  should  ask  herself  whether 
a  new  colony  is  anything  more  to  her 
than  a  new  competitor  for  the  labor 
which  is  her  prime  need.  In  Canada 
herself,  tutelage,  while  it  was  really  exer¬ 
cised,  led  to  every  sort  of  evil.  Govern¬ 
ment  was  jobbed  by  an  oligarchy  called 
the  Family  Compact,  which  Downing 
Street  supported,  not  from  bad  motives , 
but  from  sheer  ignorance  of  facts,  till  the 
misrule  ended  in  the  insurrection  of  1837. 
Things  have  gone  smoothly  only  since 
real  tutelage  has  departed,  and  left  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  image  of  royalty  which  reigns 
with  gracious  speeches  and  hospitality, 
but  does  not  govern.  There  has  been 
no  w'ant  of  good  intentions  on  the  part 
of  English  statesmen,  nor  would  it  be 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  has  been 
any  special  want  of  wisdom ;  probably 
no  other  statesmen  would  have  done  so 
well ;  but  the  task  imposed  on  them  was 
hopeless.  One  tree  might  as  well  be  set 
to  regulate  the  growth  of  another  tree, 
as  one  nation  to  regulate  the  growth  of 
another  nation ;  and  in  this  case  the  two 
trees  are  of  different  sorts  and  planted 
under  different  skies. 

We  can  imagine  the  single  mind  of  a 
despot  moulding  the  political  character 
of  a  colony,  if  not  well,  at  least  with 
adequate  knowledge,  with  intelligence, 
and  upon  a  definite  plan.  But  England 
is  not  a  single  mind.  England  is  the  vast 
and  motley  mass  of  voters,  including, 
since  the  Conservative  Reform  Bill,  the 
most  uneducated  populace  of  the  .towns 
— people  who,  in  politics,  do  not  know 
theic  right  hand  from  their  left,  who  can¬ 
not  tell  the  name  of  tiie  leader  of  their 
own  party,  who  vote  for  blue  or  yellow, 
and  are  led  by  senseless  local  cries,  by 
bribery,  or  by  beer.  These  are  the  polit¬ 
ical  tutors  of  Canada,  a  country  in  which 
both  wealth  and  education  are  more 


diffused  than  they  are  here.  How  much 
does  the  average  Englishman,  or  even 
the  educated  Englishman,  know  about 
Canadian  politics  ?  As  much  as  Cana¬ 
dians  know  about  the  politics  of  Tas¬ 
mania  or  the  Cape.  In  Phineas  Finn  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  being  under-secretary  for 
the  colonies,  goes  on  a  message  to  Mary- 
lebone  “to  find  what  the  people  there 
think  about  the  Canadas.”  His  report 
is,  “  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  cares 
whether  the  Canadians  prosper  or  fail  to 
prosper.  They  care  that  Canada  should 
not  go  to  the  States,  because,  though  they 
don’t  love  the  Canadians,  they  do  hate 
the  Americans.  That’s  about  the  feeling 
in  Marylebone,  and  it’s  astonishing  how 
like  the  Maryleboners  are  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.”  It  will  hardly  be  said  that 
this  is  an  unfair  picture  of  a  Londoner’s 
normal  frame  of  mind  with  regard  to 
Canadian  questions,  or  that  Dorsetshire 
and  Tipperary  are  better  informed  than 
London.  When  did  a  Canadian  question 
influence  an  English  election  1  How 
often  is  Canada  mentioned  in  a  election 
address  ?  Canadian  journals  are  never 
tired  of  exposing  what  they  deem  the 
scandalous  ignorance  of  the  leading  jour¬ 
nals  of  England  on  Canadian  subjects, 
but  they  fail  to  draw  the  obvious  moral. 
If  the  ^mes  blunders,  are  the  leaders  of 
English  opinion  generally,  and  their  con¬ 
stituents,  likely  to  be  better  instructed 
and  to  decide  aright }  Burke,  writing  of 
the  American  Revolution,  said  that  he 
could  trace  all  the  mischief  “  to  the  sin¬ 
gle  source  of  not  having  had  steadily  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  a  general,  comprehensive, 
and  well-proportioned  view  of  the  whole 
of  our  dominions,  and  a  just  sense  of  their 
true  bearings  and  relations.”  To  say 
nothing  of  the  ordinary  holders  of  politi¬ 
cal  power,  in  how  many  English  states¬ 
men,  occupied  as  English  statesmen  are 
with  home  questions  and  party  strug¬ 
gles,  would  Burke  have  found  this  com¬ 
prehensive  view,  or  the  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  formation  of  it  ?  'fhe  Co¬ 
lonial  Secretary  himself  is  as  often  as 
not  a  man  peisonally  unacquainted  with 
the  colonies,  not  called  to  his  post 
by  special  aptitude,  but  placed  in  it  by 
party  convenience.  He  must  often  de¬ 
pend  for  his  information  on  such  colo¬ 
nists  as  may  find  special  access  to  Down¬ 
ing  Street,  or  on  the  reports  of  governors, 
who,  being  images  of  royalty,  are  apt  like 
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royalty  to  be  screened  from  truth.  A 
peer  he  may  be,  but  his  peerage  will  not 
make  him  a  Providence.  The  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Manitoba  and  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia  to  Canada— -with  which  the  latter,  at 
all  events,  has  no  geographical  connec¬ 
tion — is  by  some  thought  to  have  been  a 
disastrous,  by  all  allowed  to  have  been 
a  most  critical,  step :  it  was  taken  under 
the  auspices  of  the  late  Lord  Lytton,  a 
brilliant  and  prolific  novelist,  brought 
into  the  government  to  make  set  speeches. 

If  any  one  supposes  that  the  retention 
in  Canada  of  the  forms  of  monarchy  ex¬ 
cludes  or  mitigates  any  of  the  political 
evils,  or  even  the  coarseness  to  which 
democracy  is  liable  in  its  crude  condi¬ 
tion,  a  year’s  residence  in  the  country,  a 
month’s  perusal  of  the  party  newspapers, 
or  an  hour’s  conversation  with  any  Ca¬ 
nadian  man  of  business  who  has  watched 
politics  without  taking  part  in  them,  will 
probably  settle  his  opinion  on  that  sub¬ 
ject.  That  monarchical  forms  are  no 
safeguard  against  corruption  is  a  fact  of 
which,  unhappily,  the  colony  has  of  late 
years  had  decisive  proof.  If  the  inquirer 
wishes  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  his  induc¬ 
tion,  let  him  go  through  a  file  of  Austra¬ 
lian  journals ;  he  will  there  find  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  public  life,  public  character,  and 
senatorial  manners  decidedly  below  tlje 
level  of  the  better  States  of  the  Union. 
Canada  has  escaped  the  elective  judiciary, 
but  so  has  Massachusetts ;  and  both  that 
and  the  removable  civil  service  were  the 
work  not  of  real  Republicans,  but  of  the 
Democratic  party,  that  is,  of  the  slave¬ 
owning  oligarchy  of  the  South  using  as 
its  instruments  the  Northern  mob.  Her 
exemption  from  the  civil  war  and  its  fiscal 
consequences  Canada  owes  merely  to  her 
separation  from  the  States ;  it  would  have 
been  the  same  had  she  been  an  independ¬ 
ent  nation.  Had  the  political  connection 
with  Great  Britain  never  existed,  and  had 
the  weight  of  Canada  been  early  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  freedom,  there  might 
have  been  no  civil  war. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
scandal,  the  Governor-General  may  be 
said  to  have  formally  avowed  himself  a 
faineant.  He  decided  that  he  was  abso¬ 
lutely  bound  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  even  when  those  ministers  lay 
under  the  heaviest  charges  of  corruption, 
and  even  as  to  the  m(^e  in  which  the 
investigation  into  those  charges  should 
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be  conducted ;  and  his  conduct  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Home  Government.  He 
has,  therefore,  no  authority,  and  of  noth¬ 
ing  nothing  comes. 

Most  readers  of  the  Fortnightly  are 
probably  prepared  to  regard  with  toler¬ 
ance  the  proposition  that  figments  and 
hypocrisies  do  no  more  good  in  politics 
than  they  do  in  general  life.  In  Cana¬ 
dian  politics  they  do  much  evil  by  blind¬ 
ing  public  men  and  the  people  generally 
to  the  real  requirements  of  the  situation. 
The  hereditary  principle  was  dead  at  its 
root ;  its  work  was  done,  and  its  age  had 
passed  away  in  the  more  advanced  por¬ 
tion  of  Ihumanity  when  the  communities 
of  the  New  World  were  founded.  It  lin¬ 
gers  on,  as  things  do  linger  on,  in  its 
native  soil ;  but  it  can  furnish  no  sound 
basis  for  government  in  the  soil  of  rea¬ 
son  and  equality.  The  only  conceivable 
basis  for  government  in  the  New  World 
is  the  national  will ;  and  the  political 
problem  of  the  New  World  is  how  to 
build  a  strong,  stable,  enlightened,  and 
impartial  government  on  that  foundation. 
That  it  is  a  very  difficult  problem,  daily 
experience  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighboring  republic,  shows,  and  to  be 
successfully  resolved  it  must  be  seen  in 
its  true  bearings,  which  the  ostensible 
retention  of  the  hereditary  principle  as , 
the  security  for  good  and  stable  govern¬ 
ment  obscures.  Canada,  though  adorned 
with  the  paraphernalia  of  eight  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchies  (one  central  and  seven 
provincial),  is  a  democracy  of  the  most 
pronounced  kind ;  the  Governor-General 
was  not  wrong  in  saying  that  she  is  more 
democratic  than  the  United  States,  where 
the  President  is  an  elective  king,  and 
where  the  Senate,  which  though  elective 
is  conservative,  possesses  great  power, 
whereas  the  nominated  Senate  of  Canada 
is  a  cypher.  Demagogism  and  the  other 
pests  of  democratic  institutions  are  not 
to  be  conjured  away  by  forms  and 
phrases ;  they  can  be  repressed  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  ruining  the  State  only  by 
developing  remedial  forces  of  a  really 
efiective  kind,  and  by  adjusting  the  actual 
machinery  of  the  constitution  so  as  to 
meet  the  dangers  which  experience  may 
reveal;  The  treason  law  of  the  Planta- 
genets  with  which,  as  well  as  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  code  of  precedence, 
Canada  is  endowed,  is  not  of  much'  use 
to  her  while  she  is  left  without  any  legal 
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from  America — where  there  was  abund¬ 
ant  room  for  it,  and  whither,  the  pioneer 
work  having  then  been  done,  it  would 
have  been  most  profitably  directed — to 
Australia,  where  the  pioneer  work  had  to 
be  done  over  again,  measures  being  at 
the  same  time  taken  to  taint  the  new 
society  with  convict  blood.  To  what 
good  this  scattering  of  English  emigra¬ 
tion  has  led,  beyond  the  poetic  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  boundless  empire,  it  would  seem 
difficult  to  say ;  and  Canada,  before  she 
expresses  conventional  joy  at  the  annex¬ 
ation  of  Fiji,  should  ask  herself  whether 
a  new  colony  is  anything  more  to  her 
than  a  new  competitor  for  the  labor 
which  is  her  prime  need.  In  Canada 
herself,  tutelage,  while  it  was  really  exer¬ 
cised,  led  to  every  sort  of  evil.  Govern¬ 
ment  was  jobbed  by  an  oligarchy  called 
the  Family  Compact,  which  Downing 
Street  supported,  not  from  bad  motives , 
but  from  sheer  ignorance  of  facts,  till  the 
misrule  ended  in  the  insurrection  of  1837. 
Things  have  gone  smoothly  only  since 
real  tutelage  has  departed,  and  leh  noth¬ 
ing  but  an  image  of  royalty  which  reigns 
with  gracious  speeches  and  hospitality, 
but  does  not  govern.  There  has  been 
no  want  of  good  intentions  on  the  part 
of  English  statesmen,  nor  would  it  be 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  has  been 
any  special  want  of  wisdom ;  probably 
no  other  statesmen  would  have  done  so 
well ;  but  the  task  imposed  on  them  was 
hopeless.  One  tree  might  as  well  be  set 
to  regulate  the  growth  of  another  tree, 
as  one  nation  to  regulate  the  growth  of 
another  nation ;  and  in  this  case  the  two 
trees  are  of  different  sorts  and  planted 
under  different  skies. 

We  can  imagine  the  single  mind  of  a 
despot  moulding  the  political  character 
of  a  colony,  if  not  well,  at  least  with 
adequate  knowledge,  with  intelligence, 
and  upon  a  definite  plan.  But  England 
is  not  a  single  mind.  England  is  the  vast 
and  motley  mass  of  voters,  including, 
since  the  Conservative  Reform  Bill,  the 
most  uneducated  populace  of  the  (towns 
— people  who,  in  politics,  do  not  know 
their  right  hand  from  their  left,  who  can¬ 
not  tell  the  name  of  the  leader  of  their 
own  party,  who  vote  for  blue  or  yellow, 
and  are  led  by  senseless  local  cries,  by 
bribery,  or  by  beer.  These  are  the  polit¬ 
ical  tutors  of  Canada,  a  country  in  which 
both  wealth  and  education  are  more 
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diffused  than  they  are  here.  How  much 
does  the  average  Englishman,  or  even 
the  educated  Englishman,  know  about 
Canadian  politics?  As  much  as  Cana¬ 
dians  know  about  the  p>olitics  of  Tas¬ 
mania  or  the  Cape.  In  Phiruas  Finn  the 
hero  of  the  tale,  being  under-secretary  for 
the  colonies,  goes  on  a  message  to  ^^ary- 
lebone  “  to  find  what  the  people  there 
think  about  the  Canadas.”  His  report 
is,  “  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  cares 
whether  the  Canadians  prosper  or  fail  to 
pro.sper.  They  care  that  Canada  should 
not  go  to  the  States,  because,  though  they 
don’t  love  the  Canadians,  they  do  hate 
the  Americans.  That’s  about  the  feeling 
in  Marylebone,  and  it’s  astonishing  how 
like  the  Maryleboners  are  to  the  rest  of 
the  T\orld.”  It  will  hardly  be  said  that 
this  is  an  unfair  picture  of  a  Londoner’s 
normal  frame  of  mind  with  regard  to 
Canadian  questions,  or  that  Dorsetshire 
and  Tipperary  are  ^tter  informed  than 
London.  When  did  a  Canadian  question 
influence  an  English  election  ?  How 
often  is  Canada  mentioned  in  a  election 
address?  Canadian  journals  are  never, 
tired  of  exposing  what  they  deem  the 
scandalous  ignorance  of  the  leading  jour¬ 
nals  of  England  on  Canadian  subjects, 
but  they  fail  to  draw  the  obvious  moral. 
If  the  Times  blunders,  are  the  leaders  of 
English  opinion  generally,  and  their  con¬ 
stituents,  likely  to  be  better  instructed 
and  to  decide  aright  ?  Burke,  writing  of 
the  American  Revolution,  said  that  he 
could  trace  all  the  mischief  ‘‘  to  the  sin¬ 
gle  source  of  not  having  had  steadily  be¬ 
fore  our  eyes  a  general,  comprehensive, 
and  well-proportioned  view  of  the  whole 
of  our  dominions,  and  a  just  sense  of  their 
true  bearings  and  relations.”  To  say 
nothing  of  the  ordinary  holders  of  politi¬ 
cal  power,  in  how  many  English  states¬ 
men,  occupied  as  English  statesmen  are 
with  home  questions  and  party  strug¬ 
gles,  would  Burke  have  found  this  com¬ 
prehensive  view,  or  the  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  formation  of  it  ?  The  Co¬ 
lonial  Secretary  himself  is  as  often  as 
not  a  man  peisonally  unacquainted  with 
the  colonies,  not  called  to  his  post 
by  special  aptitude,  but  placed  in  it  by 
party  convenience.  He  must  often  de¬ 
pend  for  his  information  on  such  colo¬ 
nists  as  may  find  special  access  to  Down¬ 
ing  Street,  or  on  the  reports  of  governors, 
who,  being  images  of  royalty,  are  apt  like 
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royalty  to  be  screened  from  truth.  A 
p>eer  he  may  be,  but  his  peerage  will  not 
make  him  a  Providence.  The  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Manitoba  and  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia  to  Canada — with  which  the  latter,  at 
all  events,  has  no  geographical  connec¬ 
tion — is  by  some  thought  to  have  been  a 
disastrous,  by  all  allowed  to  have  been 
a  most  critical,  step  :  it  was  taken  under 
the  auspices  of  the  late  Ix)rd  Lytton,  a 
brilliant  and  prolific  novelist,  brought 
into  the  government  to  make  set  speeches. 

If  any  one  supposes  that  the  retention 
in  Canada  of  the  forms  of  monarchy  ex¬ 
cludes  or  mitigates  any  of  the  political 
evils,  or  even  the  coarseness  to  which 
democracy  is  liable  in  its  crude  condi¬ 
tion,  a  year’s  residence  in  the  country,  a 
month’s  perusal  of  the  party  newspapers, 
or  an  hour’s  conversation  with  any  Ca¬ 
nadian  man  of  business  who  has  watched 
politics  without  taking  part  in  them,  will 
probably  settle  his  opinion  on  that  sub* 
ject.  That  monarchical  forms  are  no 
safeguard  against  corruption  is  a  fact  of 
which,  unhappily,  the  colony  has  of  late 
years  had  decisive  proof.  If  the  inquirer 
wishes  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  his  induc¬ 
tion,  let  him  go  through  a  file  of  Austra¬ 
lian  journals ;  he  will  there  find  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  public  life,  public  character,  and 
senatorial  manners  decidedly  below  the 
level  of  the  better  States  of  the  Union. 
Canada  has  escaped  the  elective  judiciary, 
but  so  has  Massachusetts ;  and  both  that 
and  the  removable  civil  service  were  the 
work  not  of  real  Republicans,  but  of  the 
Democratic  party,  that  is,  of  the  slave¬ 
owning  oligarchy  of  the  South  using  as 
its  instruments  the  Northern  mob.  Her 
exemption  from  the  civil  war  and  its  fiscal 
consequences  Canada  owes  merely  to  her 
separation  from  the  States  ;  it  would  have 
been  the  same  had  she  been  an  independ¬ 
ent  nation.  Had  the  political  connection 
with  Great  Britain  never  existed,  and  had 
the  weight  of  Canada  been  early  thrown 
into  the  scale  of  freedom,  there  might 
have  been  no  civil  war. 

In  the  case  of  the  Pacific  Railway 
scandal,  the  Governor-General  may  be 
said  to  have  formally  avowed  himself  a 
faineant.  He  decided  that  he  was  abso¬ 
lutely  bound  to  follow  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  even  when  those  ministers  lay 
under  the  heaviest  charges  of  corruption, 
and  even  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
investigation  into  those  charges  should 
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be  conducted ;  and  his  conduct  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Home  Government.  He 
has,  therefore,  no  authority,  and  of  noth¬ 
ing  nothing  comes. 

Most  readers  of  the  Fortnightly  are 
probably  prepared  to  regard  with  toler¬ 
ance  the  proposition  that  figments  and 
hypocrisies  do  no  more  good  in  politics 
than  they  do  in  general  life.  In  Cana¬ 
dian  politics  they  do  much  evil  by  blind¬ 
ing  public  men  and  the  people  generally 
to  the  real  requirements  of  the  situation. 
The  hereditary  principle  was  dead  at  its 
root ;  its  work  was  done,  and  its  age  had 
passed  away  in  the  more  advanced  por¬ 
tion  of  (humanity  when  the  communities 
of  the  New  World  were  founded.  It  lin¬ 
gers  on,  as  things  do  linger  on,  in  its 
native  soil ;  but  it  can  furnish  no  sound 
basis  for  government  in  the  soil  of  rea¬ 
son  and  equality.  The  only  conceivable 
basis  for  government  in  the  New  World 
is  the  national  will ;  and  the  political 
problem  of  the  New  World  is  how  to 
build  a  strong,  stable,  enlightened,  and 
impartial  government  on  that  foundation. 
That  it  is  a  very  difficult  problem,  daily 
experience  in  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the 
neighboring  republic,  shows,  and  to  be 
successfully  resolved  it  must  be  seen  in 
its  true  bearings,  which  the  ostensible 
retention  of  the  hereditary  principle  as 
the  security  for  good  and  stable  govern¬ 
ment  obscures.  Canada,  though  adorned 
with  the  paraphernalia  of  eight  constitu¬ 
tional  monarchies  (one  central  and  seven 
provincial),  is  a  democracy  of  the  most 
pronounced  kind ;  the  Governor-General 
was  not  wrong  in  saying  that  she  is  more 
democratic  than  the  United  States,  where 
the  President  is  an  elective  king,  and 
where  the  Senate,  which  though  elective 
is  conservative,  possesses  great  power, 
whereas  the  nominated  Senate  of  Canada 
is  a  cypher.  Demagogism  and  the  other 
pests  of  democratic  institutions  are  not 
to  be  conjured  away  by  forms  and 
phrases ;  they  can  be  repressed  and  pre¬ 
vented  from  ruining  the  State  only  by 
developing  remedial  forces  of  a  really 
effective  kind,  and  by  adjusting  the  actual 
machinery  of  the  constitution  so  as  to 
meet  the  dangers  which  experience  may 
reveal.  The  treason  law  of  the  Planta- 
genets  with  which,  as  well  as  with  the 
Lord  Chamberlain’s  code  of  precedence, 
Canada  is  endowed,  is  not  of  much  use 
to  her  while  she  is  left  without  any  legal 
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means  of  repressing  her  real  cancer,  polit¬ 
ical  corruption.  Loyalty  to  the  faineant 
deputy  of  a  distant  Crown  may  be  in  a 
certain  sense  real ;  it  may  be  felt  by  those 
who  profess  it ;  but  it  probably  does  not 
often  prompt  to  a  good  political  action, 
and  it  certainly  never  restrains  from  a  bad 
one.  Among  Canadians,  as  among 
American  politicians,  the  most  “  truly 
loyal  ”  are  often  the  most  unscrupulous 
and  corrupt.  They  are  often,  through 
the  whole  course  of  their  public  lives,  dis¬ 
loyal  to  everything  that  represents  public 
honor  and  the  public  good.  A  provincial 
court  adds  flunkeyism  to  demagogism 
without  making  the  demagogue  less  profli¬ 
gate,  less  dangerous,  or  less  vile.  It  does 
not  even  make  him  less  coarse.  No  refin¬ 
ing  influence  can  really  be  exercised  by  a 
few  dinners  and  receptions  even  over  the 
sniall  circle  which  attends  them  ;  while 
the  social  expenditure  and  display  which 
are  imposed  on  the  Governor-General  as 
the  condition  of  his  popularity  in  the 
colony,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  his 
reputation  at  home,  are  anything  but  a 
wholesome  example  for  colonial  society, 
which  on  the  contrary  needs  an  example 
of  hospitality  and  social  enjoyment  cul¬ 
tivated  in  an  easy  and  inexpensive  way. 

At  present  the  bane  of  Canada  is  party 
government  without  any  question  on 
which  parties  can  be  rationally  or  morally 
based.  The  last  question  of  sufficient 
importance  to  form  a  rational  and  moral 
basis  for  a  party  was  that  of  the  Clergy 
Reserves  and  the  Church  Establishment, 
since  the  settlement  of  which  there  has 
been  absolutely  no  dividing  line  between 
the  parties  or  assignable  ground  for  their 
existence,  and  they  have  become  mere 
factions,  striving  to  engross  the  prizes  of 
office  by  the  means  which  faction  every¬ 
where  employs.  The  consequences  are 
the  increasing  ascendency  of  the  worst 
men,  and  the  political  demoralisation  of 
a  community,  which,  if  a  fair  chance  were 
given  it,  would  furnish  as  sound  a  basis 
for  good  government  as  any  community 
in  the  world.  Of  course  England  cannot 
be  charged  with  introducing  the  party 
system  into  Canada  ;  but  she  does  fling 
over  it  the  glamor  of  British  association, 
and  beguile  a  country  really  abandoned 
to  all  the  instability  and  ail  the  degrad¬ 
ing  influences  of  government  by  faction 
with  the  ostensible  stability  and  dignity 
of  the  hereditary  Crown.  Indeed,  the 
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provision  in  the  draught  of  confederation 
that  both  the  parties  should  be  considered 
in  the  first  nomination  of  senators  is,  per¬ 
haps,  the  only  authoritative  recognition 
which  the  party  system  has  ever  received. 
In  common  with  the  other  colonies,  Can¬ 
ada  is  deemed  happy  in  being  endowed 
with  a  counterpart  of  the  British  Consti¬ 
tution.  The  British  Constitution,  put¬ 
ting  aside  the  legal  forms  and  phrases,  is 
government  by  party;  and  whatever 
government  by  party  may  be  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  there  are  some  party  ques¬ 
tions  left,  in  Canada  it  is  a  most  noxious 
absurdity,  and  is  ruining  the  political 
character  of  the  people. 

When  Canadian  Nationalists  say  that 
patriotism  is  a  good  thing,  they  are  told 
to  keep  their  wisdom  for  the  copy-books ; 
and  the  rebuke  woud  be  just  if  those 
who  administer  it  would  recognise  the 
equally  obvious  truth,  that  there  can  be 
no  patriotism  without  nationality.  In  a  de¬ 
pendency  there  is  no  love  of  the  country, 
no  pride  in  the  country  ;  if  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  name  of  the  country  no 
heart  responds  as  the  heart  of  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  responds  when  an  appeal  is 
made  to  the  name  of  England.  In  a 
dependency  every  bond  is  stronger  than 
that  of  country,  every  interest  prevails 
over  that  of  the  country.  The  pro¬ 
vince,  the  sect,  Orangism,  Fenianism, 
Freemasonry,  Odd  Fellowship  are  more 
to  the  ordinary  Canadian  than  Canada. 
So  it  must  be  while  the  only  antidote 
to  sectionalism  in  a  population  with 
strongly  marked  diflerences  of  race  and 
creed  is  the  sentiment  of  allegiance 
to  a  distant  throne.  The  young  Ca¬ 
nadian  leaving  his  native  country  to  seek 
his  fortune  in  the  States  feels  no  greater 
wrench  than  a  young  Englishman  would 
feel  in  leaving  his  county  to  seek  his  for¬ 
tune  in  London.  Want  of  nationality  is 
attended,  too,  with  a  certain  want  of  self- 
respect,  not  only  political  but  social,  as 
writers  on  colonial  society  and  character 
have  obser\'ed.  Wealthy  Jmen  in  a  de¬ 
pendency  are  inclined  to  look  to  the  im¬ 
perial  country  as  their  social  centre  and 
the  goal  of  their  social  ambition,  if  not 
as  their  ultimate  abode,  and  not  only  their 
patriotic  munificence  but  their  political 
and  social  services  are  withdrawn  from 
the  country  of  their  birth. 

Mr.  Trollope  finds  himself  compelled 
to  confess  that  in  passing  from  the  United 
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States  into  Canada  you  pass  “  from  a 
richer  country  into  one  that  is  poorer, 
from  a  greater  country  into  one  that  is 
less.”  You  pass  from  a  country  embrac¬ 
ing  in  itself  the  resources  of  a  continent, 
into  one  which  is  a  narrow  section  of 
that  continent  cut  off  commercially  from 
the  rest ;  you  pass  from  a  country  which 
is  a  nation  into  a  country  which  is  not  a 
nation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  reasons 
which,  not  only  to  patriotic  Canadians, 
but  to  patriotic  Americans,  if  they  took 
a  comprehensive  view  of  the  interests  of 
their  country,  seemed  strong  for  wishing 
that  Canada  should  remain  politically 
separate  from  the  United  States.  De¬ 
mocracy  is  a  great  experiment,  which 
might  be  more  safely  carried  on  by  two 
nations  than  by  one.  By  emulation, 
mutual  warning  and  correction,  mutual 
supplementation  of  defects,  they  might 
have  helped  each  other  in  the  race  and 
steadied  each  other’s  steps ;  a  balance  of 
opinion  might  have  been  established  on 
the  continent,  though  a  balance  of  power 
cannot ;  and  the  wave  of  dominant  senti¬ 
ment  which  spreads  over  that  vast  de¬ 
mocracy  like  the  tide  running  in  over  a 
flat,  might  have  been  usefully  restricted 
in  its  sweep  by  the  dividing  line.  Nor 
was  there  any  insurmountable  obstacle 
in  the  way.  Canada  is  wanting  in  unity 
of  race ;  but  not  more  so  than  Switzer¬ 
land,  whose  three  races  have  been 
thoroughly  welded  together  by  the  force 
of  nationality.  She  is  wanting  in  com¬ 
pactness  of  territory,  but  not  more  so, 
perhaps,  than  some  other  nations — Prus¬ 
sia,  for  instance — have  been.  In  this 
latter  resp>ect,  however,  the  situation  has 
been  seriously  altered  by  the  annexation 
of  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia,  which 
in  their  present  raw  condition  have  no 
influence  beyond  that  of  distant  posses¬ 
sions,  but  which,  when  peopled  and 
awakened  to  commercial  life,  will  be 
almost  irresistibly  attracted  by  the 
economical  forces  to  the  States  which 
adjoin  them  on  the  south,  and  will  thus 
endanger  the  cohesion  of  the  whole  con¬ 
federacy.  The  very  form  of  the  Domin¬ 
ion  indeed,  drawn  out  and  attenuated 
as  it  is  by  these  unnatural  additions,  apart 
from  the  attractive  influence  of  Minnesota 
and  California,  would  seriously  imperil 
its  political  unity,  as  will  be  seen,  if,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  Canada  as  it  is  pre- 
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sented  by  the  political  map,  the  bound¬ 
ary  line  is  drawn  between  the  habitable 
portion  and  that  which  belongs  only  to 
Arctic  frosts.  In  the  debate  on  confed¬ 
eration  it  was  urged  by  the  advocates  of 
the  measure  that  seven  sticks,  though 
separately  weak,  when  bound  together  in 
a  faggot  would  be  strong.  “  Yes,”  was 
the  reply,  ”  but  not  so  seven  fishing  rods 
tied  together  by  the  ends.” 

As  to  the  expense  of  a  national  gov¬ 
ernment,  it  would  probably  not  be  greater 
than  that  of  the  governor-generalship  and 
the  seven  lieutenant-governorships  is  at 
present.  Diplomacy  in  these  days  of 
rapid  communication  may  be  cheaply 
done,  and  Canada  would  not  need  much 
of  it :  she  has  no  Eastern  question. 

The  question  of  military  security  has 
reference  solely  to  the  danger  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  on  the  side  of  the  United 
States ;  and  danger  on  the  side  of  the 
United  States,  supposing  Canada  disen¬ 
tangled  from  English  quarrels,  we  believe 
that  there  is  none.  The  Americans,  as 
has  been  repeatedly  observed,  have  since 
the  fall  of  slavery  given  every  proof  of 
an  unambitious  disposition.  They  dis¬ 
banded  their  vast  armaments  immediately 
on  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  without  wait¬ 
ing  even  for  the  Alabama  question  to  be 
settled ;  they  have  refused  to  annex  St. 
Domingo ;  they  have  observed  a  policy 
of  strict  non-intervention  in  the  case  of 
Cuba,  which  they  might  have  made  their 
own  with  the  greatest  ease ;  they  have 
declined  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre¬ 
texts  furnished  them  in  abundance,  by 
border  outrages,  of  conquering  Mexico  ; 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  they  would 
even  have  purchased  Alaska,  if  Mr. 
Seward  had  not  drawn  them  by  secret 
negotiations  into  a  position  from  which 
they  could  not  well  retreat.  Slavery 
wanted  conquest  for  the  creation  of  new 
slave  states,  but  with  slavery  the  spirit  of 
aggression  appears  to  have  died.  Wel¬ 
come  Canada  into  the  Union,  if  she  came 
of  her  own  accord,  the  Americans  no 
doubt  would.  They  would  be  strangely 
wanting  in  wisdom  if  they  did  not ;  for 
she  would  bring  them  as  her  dower  not 
only  complete  immunity  from  attack  and 
great  economical  advantages,  but  a  politi¬ 
cal  accession  of  the  most  valuable  kind 
in  the  shape  of  a  population,  not  like 
that  of  St.  Domingo,  Cuba,  or  Mexico, 
but  trained  to  self-government,  and 
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capable  of  lending  fresh  strength  and 
vitality  to  republican  institutions.  It  is 
true  that,  slavery  having  been  abolished, 
the  urgent  need  of  adding  to  the  number 
of  the  Free  States  in  order  to  counter¬ 
balance  the  extension  of  slavery  in  the 
councils  of  the  Union  no  longer  exists  ; 
but  there  are  still  in  the  population  of  the 
United  States  large  elements  essentially 
non-republican — the  Irish,  the  emigrants 
from  Southern  Germany,  the  negroes — to 
which,  perhaps,  may  be  added  a  consid¬ 
erable  portion  of  Southern  society  itself, 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  retain  something 
of  its  old  character  while  it  continues  to 
be  composed  of  a  superior  and  inferior 
race.  Against  these  non -republican 
elements,  the  really  republican  element 
still  needs  to  be  fortified  by  all  the  rein¬ 
forcements  which  it  can  obtain.  VV'el- 
come  Canada  therefore  into  the  Union 
the  Americans  no  doubt  would.  But 
that  they  have  the  slightest  inclination 
to  lay  violent  hands  upon  her,  that  sue  h 
a  thought  ever  enters  their  minds,  no  one 
who  has  lived  among  them,  and  heard 
the  daily  utterances  of  a  by  no  means  ret¬ 
icent  people,  can  believe.  Apart  from 
moral  principle,  they  know  that  though  a 
despotic  government  may  simply  annex, 
a  republic  must  incorporate,  and  that  to 
incorporate  four  millions  of  unwilling 
citizens  would  be  to  introduce  into  the 
republic  a  most  dangerous  mass  of  dis¬ 
affection  and  disunion.  That  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  been  litigious  in  their  dealings 
with  Canada  is  true ;  but  litigiousness  is 
not  piracy  ;  and  as  we  have  sdready  said 
the  real  object  of  their  irritation  has  not 
been  Canada,  but  England.  The  Monroe 
doctrine  was  held  by  Canning  as  well  as 
by  Monroe ;  and,  irrespectively  of  any 
desire  of  aggrandisement,  the  intrusion 
of  an  American  power  here  would  prob¬ 
ably  give  as  much  umbrage  to  England 
as  the  intrusion  of  the  English  power  in 
their  own  continent  gives  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  That  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  feel  pride  in  behaving  gener¬ 
ously  towards  a  weaker  State,  will  ap¬ 
pear  credible  only  to  those  who  have  seen 
enough  of  them  to  know  that,  though 
supposed  to  care  for  nothing  but  the  dol¬ 
lar,  they  have  in  reality  a  good  deal  of 
pride. 

As  an  independent  nation,  Canada 
would,  of  course,  be  at  liberty  to  nego¬ 
tiate  freely  for  the  removal  of  the  customs 
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line  between  herself  and  the  United 
States,  and  for  her  admission  to  all  the 
commercial  advantages  of  her  own  conti¬ 
nent.  At  present  not  only  is  she  tram¬ 
melled  by  imperial  considerations,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  expiected  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  government  will  place  itself  on  a 
lower  international  level  than  that  of 
England  by  treating  with  a  dependency 
as  a  nation,  especially  as  there  are  con¬ 
stant  intimations  that  the  dependency  is 
retained,  and  is  being  nursed  up,  with  the 
view  of  making  it  a  rival  power  to  the 
United  States,  and  thus  introducing  into 
the  continent  the  germs  of  future  jeal¬ 
ousy,  and  possibly  of  war. 

That  Canada  can  ever  be  made  a  rival 
power  to  the  United  States — that,  if  she 
is  only  kept  long  enough  in  a  state  of  de¬ 
pendence,  there  will  be  an  indefinite  in¬ 
crease  of  her  p>opulation  and  her  strength 
— seems  to  be  little  better  than  a  rhetor¬ 
ical  fancy.  The  barrier  of  slavery  being 
removed,  the  set  of  population  is  likely 
to  be,  not  towards  the  frozen  north, 
where  the  winter,  besides  suspending 
labor  and  business,  eats  up  the  produce 
of  the  summer  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  but 
towards  those  countries  in  which  warmth 
is  provided  by  the  sun,  and  work  may  be 
carried  on  during  the  whole  year.  The 
notion  that  the  north  is  the  natural  seat 
of  empire  seems  to  have  no  more  solid 
foundation.  It  is  apparently  a  loose 
generalisation  from  the  success  of  the 
northern  tribes  which  conquered  the 
Roman  empire.  It  is  forgotten  that 
those  northern  warriors  had  not  only 
been  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  full 
severity  of  the  northern  climate,  but 
picked  by  the  most  rigorous  process 
of  natural  selection.  Stove  heat  is  not 
less  enervating  than  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  But  a  nation  Canada,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  might  have  been,  had  the  attempt 
been  vigorously  made  at  the  propitious 
moment,  when,  owing  to  the  effects  of 
the  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  the 
balance  of  prosperity  was  decidedly  in 
her  favor,  when  her  financial  condition 
appeared  immensely  superior  to  that  of 
her  neighbor,  and  when  the  spirit  of  her 
people  had  been  stirred  by  confederation. 
That  opportunity  was  allowed  to  pass, 
and,  in  all  probability,  it  will  never  re¬ 
turn. 

A  movement  in  favor  of  nationality 
there  was — one  which  had  a  twofold 
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claim  to  sympathy,  because  it  was  also  a 
movement  against  faction  and  corruption, 
and  which,  though  it  has  failed,  has  left 
honorable  traces  on  public  life.  But  it 
was  not  strong  enough  to  make  head 
against  the  influences  which  have  their 
centre  in  the  little  court  of  Ottawa  and 
the  attacks  of  the  lower  class  of  politi¬ 
cians,  who  assailed  it  with  the  utmost 
ferocity,  seeing  clearly  that  the  success 
of  the  higher  impulse  would  not  suit 
their  game.  Moreover,  the  French  pro¬ 
vince  interposed  between  the  British  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  east  and  west,  is  a  complete 
non-conductor,  and  prevents  any  pulsa¬ 
tion  from  running  through  the  whole 
body.  It  must  further  be  owned  that  in 
industrial  communities  the  economical 
motives  are  stronger  than  the  political, 
and  that  the  movement  in  favor  of  Ca¬ 
nadian  nationality  had  only  political 
motives  on  its  side.  Perhaps  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  great  man  might  after  all  have 
turned  the  scale ;  but  dependencies  sel¬ 
dom  produce  great  men. 

Had  the  movement  in  favor  of  na¬ 
tionality  succeeded,  the  first  step  would 
have  been  a  legislative  union,  which 
would  in  time  have  quelled  sectionalism 
and  made  up  for  the  deficiency  of  mate¬ 
rial  size  and  force  by  moral  solidity  and 
unity  of  spirit.  Canada,  as  was  said  be¬ 
fore,  is  hardly  a  proper  subject  for  fed¬ 
eral  government,  which  requires  a  more 
numerous  group  of  states  and  greater 
equality  between  them.  Confederation 
as  it  exists,  we  repeat,  has  done  little 
more  than  develop  the  bad  side  of  demo¬ 
cratic  government.  A  project  is  now  on 
foot  for  a  legislative  union  between  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Ed¬ 
ward’s  Island ;  but  this  will  only  make 
matters  worse  by  reducing  the  number  o 
important  states  to  three  (Manitoba  and 
British  Columbia  being  in  the  merest  in¬ 
fancy),  two  of  which  will  be  always  com¬ 
bining  against  the  third.  That  there 
would  have  been  opposition  to  a  legisla¬ 
tive  union  of  the  whole  of  Canada  on  the 
part  of  Quebec  is  more  than  probable ; 
but  Quebec,  if  she  had  been  handled 
with  determination,  would  most  likely 
have  given  way. 

Canadian  nationality  being  a  lost  cause, 
the  ultimate  union  of  Canada  with  the 
United  States  appears  now  to  be  morally 
certain  ;  so  that  nothing  is  left  for  Ca¬ 
nadian  patriotism  but  to  provide  that  it 


shall  be  a  union  indeed,  and  not  an  an¬ 
nexation  ;  an  equal  and  honorable  alli¬ 
ance  like  that  of  Scotland  with  England, 
not  a  submission,  of  the  weaker  to  the 
stronger ;  and  at  the  same  time  that  the 
political  change  shall  involve  no  change 
of  any  other  kind  in  the  relations  of  Can¬ 
ada  with  her  mother  country.  The  fila¬ 
ments  of  union  are  spreading  daily, 
though  they  may  be  more  visible  to  the 
eye  of  one  who  sees  Canada  at  intervals 
than  to  that  of  a  constant  resident.  In¬ 
tercourse  is  being  increased  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  railways ;  the  ownership  and 
management  of  the  railways  themselves 
is  forming  an  American  interest  in  Can¬ 
ada  ;  New  York  is  becoming  the  pleas¬ 
ure,  and,  to  some  extent,  even  the  busi¬ 
ness,  capital  of  Canadians ;  American 
watering-places  are  becoming  their  sum¬ 
mer  resort ;  the  periodical  literature  of 
the  States,  which  is  conducted  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  spirit  and  ability,  is  extend¬ 
ing  its  circulation  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  line ;  and  the  Canadians  who  set¬ 
tle  in  the  States  are  multiplying  the  links 
of  family  connection  between  the  two 
countries.  To  specify  the  time  at  which 
a  political  event  will  take  place  is  hardly 
ever  possible,  however  assured  the  event 
itself  may  be ;  and  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  the  occurrence  depends  not  only 
on  the  circumstances  of  Canada,  where, 
as  we  have  seen,  there  is  a  great  compli¬ 
cation  of  secondary  forces,  but  on  the 
circumstances  of  the  United  States.  If 
the  commercial  depression  which  at  pres¬ 
ent  prevails  in  Canada  continues  or 
recurs,  if  Canadian  manufactures  are 
seen  to  be  dying  under  the  pressure  of 
the  customs  line ;  if,  owing  to  the  de¬ 
pression  or  to  overcostly  undertakings, 
such  as  the  Pacific  Railway,  financial  diffi¬ 
culties  arise ;  if,  meantime,  the  balance 
of  prospierity,  which  is  now  turning,  shall 
have  turned  decisively  in  favor  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  reduction  of  thein 
debt  shall  have  continued  at  the  present 
rate — the  critical  moment  may  airive, 
and  the  politicians,  recognising  the  voice 
of  Destiny,  may  pass  in  a  body  to«  the 
side  of  Continental  Union.  It  will 
be  fortunate  if  a  misunderstanding  be¬ 
tween  '  the  Canadian  government  and 
Downing  Street  about  some  question  , 
such  as  that  respecting  the  pecuniary 
claims  of  British  Columbia,  whichris- now 
assuming  such  exaggerated  proportions, 
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does  not  supervene  to  make  the  final 
dissolution  of  the  political  tie  a  quarrel 
instead  of  an  amicable  separation. 

To  Canada  the  economical  advantages 
of  continental  union  will  be  immense ; 
to  the  United  States  its  general  advan¬ 
tages  will  be  not  less  so.  To  England  it 
will  be  no  menace,  but  the  reverse :  it 
will  be  the  introduction  into  the  councils 
of  the  United  States,  on  all  questions, 
commercial  as  well  as  diplomatic,  of  an 
element  friendly  to  England,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  which  will  be  worth  far  more  to 
her  than  the  faint  and  invidious  chance 
of  building  up  Canada  as  a  rival  to  the 
United  States.  In  case  of  war,  her 
greatest  danger  will  be  removed.  She 
will  lose  neither  wealth  nor  strength ; 
probably  she  will  gain  a  good  deal  of 
both.  As  to  glory,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  in  conclusion  the  words  of 
Palmerston’s  favorite  colleague,  and  the 
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man  to  whom  he,  as  was  generally  sup¬ 
posed,  wished  to  bequeath  his  power  : — 

"  There  are  supposed  advantages  flowing 
from  the  possession  of  dependencies,  which 
are  expressed  in  terms  so  general  and  vague, 
that  they  cannot  be  referred  to  any  determi¬ 
nate  head.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  glory 
which  a  country  is  supposed  to  derive  from 
an  extensive  colonial  empire.  We  will  merely 
remark  upon  this  imagined  advantage,  that 
a  nation  derives  no  true  glory  from  any  pos¬ 
session  which  produces  no  assignable  advan¬ 
tage  to  itself  or  to  other  communities.  If  a 
country  possesses  a  dependency  from  which  it 
derives  no  public  revenue,  no  military  or 
naval  strength,  and  no  commercial  advantages 
or  facilities  for  emigration,  which  it  would  not 
equally  enjoy  though  the  dependency  were 
independent,  and  if,  moreover,  'the  depend¬ 
ency  sufiers  the  evils  which  (as  we  shall  show 
hereafter)  are  the  almost  inevitable  conse¬ 
quences  of  its  political  condition,  such  a  pos¬ 
session  cannot  justly  be  called  glorious.” 

Fortnightly  Review. 
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During  the  last  few  years  a  new  sect 
has  appeared  which,  though  as  yet  small 
I  in  numbers,  is  full  of  zeal  and  fervor. 

The  faith  professed  by  this  sect  may  be 
called  the  religion  of  the  Great  Pyramid, 

I  the  chief  article  of  their  creed  being  the 

doctrine  that  that  remarkable  edifice  was 
built  for  the  purpose  of  revealing — in  the 
fulness  of  time,  now  nearly  accomplished 
— certain  noteworthy  truths  to  the  hu¬ 
man  race.  The  founder  of  the  pyramid 
I  religion  is  described  by  one  of  the  pres¬ 

ent  leaders  of  the  sect  as  ‘  the  late 
worthy  John  Taylor,  of  Gower  Street, 
London;’  but  hitherto  the  chief  prophets 
of  the  new  faith  have  been  in  this  coun¬ 
try  Professor  Smyth,  Astronomer  Royal 
for  Scotland,  and  in  France  the  Abb6 
Moigno.  1  propose  to  examine  here 
some  of  the  facts  most  confidently  urged 
by  pyramidalists  in  support  of  their  views. 
But  it  will  be  well  first  to  indicate  briefly 
the  doctrines  of  the  new  faith.  They  may 
be  thus  presented : 

The  great  pyramid  was  erected,  it 
would  seem,  under  the  instructions  of  a 
certain  Semitic  king,  probably  no  other 
than  Melchizedek.  By  supernatural 
means,  the  architects  were  instructed  to 
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place  the  pyramid  in  latitude  30°  north  ; 
to  select  for  its  figure  that  of  a  square 
pyramid,  carefully  oriented ;  to  employ 
for  their  unit  of  length  the  sacred  cubit 
corresponding  to  the  20,000,000th  part 
of  the  earth’s  polar  axis ;  and  to  make 
the  side  of  the  square  base  equal  to  just 
so  many  of  these  sacred  cubits  as  there 
are  days  and  parts  of  a  day  in  a  year. 
They  were  further, by  supernatural  help 
enabled  to  square  the  circle,  and  sy  m- 
bolised  their  victory  over  this  problem  by 
making  the  pyramid’s  height  bear  to  the 
perimeter  of  the  base  the  ratio  which  the 
radius  of  a  circle  bears  to  the  circumfer¬ 
ence.  Moreover,  the  great  precessional 
period,  in  which  the  earth’s  axis  gyrates 
like  that  of  some  mighty  top  around  the 
perpendicular  to  the  ecliptic,  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  builders  with  a  degree 
of  accuracy  far  exceeding  that  of  the 
best  modem  determinations,  and  they 
were  instructed  to  symbolise  that  relation 
in  the  dimensions  of  the  pyramid’s  base. 
A  value  of  the  sun’s  distance  more  ac¬ 
curate  by  far  than  modem  astronomers 
have  obtained  (even  since  the  recent 
transit)  was  imparted  to  them,  and  they 
embodied  that  dimension  in  the  height 
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of  the  pyramid.  Other  results  which 
modem  science  has  achieved,  but  which 
by  merely  human  means  the  architects 
of  the  pyramid  could  not  have  obtained, 
were  'also  supematurally  communicated 
to  them;  so  that  the  true  mean  density 
of  the  earth,  her  true  shape,  the  config¬ 
uration  of  land  and  water,  the  mean  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  earth’s  surface,  and  so 
forth,  were  either  symbolised  in  the  great 
pyramid’s  position,  or  in  the  shape  and 
dimensions  of  its  exterior  and  interior. 
In  the  pyramid  also  were  preserved  the 
true,  because  superoaturally  communi¬ 
cated,  standards  of  length,  area,  capacity, 
weight,  density,  heat,  time,  and  mone^. 
The  pyramid  also  indicated,  by  certain 
features  of  its  interior  structure,  that 
when  it  was  built  the  holy  influences  of 
the  Pleiades  were  exerted  from  a  most 
effective  position  —  the  meridian,  viz. 
through  the  points  where  the  ecliptic  and 
equator  intersect.  And  as  the  pyramid 
thus  significantly  refers  to  the  past,  so 
also  it  indicates  the  future  history  of  the 
earth,  especially  in  showing  when  and 
where  the  millennium  is  to  begin.  Lastly, 
the  apex  or  crowning  stone  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid  was  no  other  than  the  antitype  of 
that  stone  of  stumbling  and  rock  of 
offence,  rejected  by  builders  who  knew 
not  its  true  use,  until  it  was  finally  placed 
as  the  chief  stone  of  the  comer.  Whence 
naturally,  ‘  whosoever  shall  fall  upon  it  ’ 
— that  is,  upon  the  pyramid  religion— 
‘  shall  be  broken ;  but  on  whomsoever  it 
shall  fall  it  will  grind  him  to  powder.’ 

If  we  examine  the  relations  actually 
presented  by  the  great  pyramid — its 
geographical  piosition,  dimensions,  shape, 
and  internal  structure — without  hamper¬ 
ing  ourselves  with  the  tenets  of  the  new 
faith  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other 
with  any  serious  anxiety  to  disprove  them, 
we  shall  find  much  to  suggest  that  the 
builders  of  the  pyramid  were  ingenious 
mathematicians,  who  had  made  some 
progress  in  astronomy,  though  not  so 
much  as  they  had  made  in  the  mastery 
of  mechanical  and  scientific  difficulties. 

The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  the 
geographical  position  of  the  great  pyra¬ 
mid,  so  far,  at  least,  as  this  position 
affects  the  aspect  of  the  heavens,  viewed 
from  the  pyramid  as  from  an  observatory. 
Little  importance,  I  conceive,  can  be  at¬ 
tached  to  purely  geographical  relations 
in  considering  the  pyramid’s  position. 


Professor  Smyth  notes  that  the  pyramid 
is  peculiarly  placed  with  respect  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  standing  ‘  at  the 
southern  apex  of  the  Delta-land  of  Egypt.’ 
This  region  being  shaped  like  a  fan,  the 
pyramid,  set  at  the  part  corresponding 
to  the  handle,  was,  he  considers,  *  that 
monument  pure  and  undefiled  in  its  re¬ 
ligion  through  an  idolatrous  land,  alluded 
to  by  Isaiah  ;  the  monument  which  was 
both  “  an  altar  to  the  Lord  in  the  midst 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  a  pillar  at  the 
border  thereof,”  and  destined  withal  to 
become  a  witness  in  the  latter  days,  and 
before  the  consummation  of  all  things,  to 
the  same  Lord,  and  to  what  He  hath  pur¬ 
posed  upon  mankind.’  Still  more  fanci¬ 
ful  are  some  other  notes  upon  the 
pyramid’s  geographical  position  :  as  (i.) 
that  there  is  more  land  along  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  the  pyramid  than  on  any  other 
all  the  world  round ;  (ii.)  that  there  is 
more  land  in  the  latitude  of  the  pyramid 
than  in  any  other ;  and  (iii.)  that  the 
pyramid  territory  of  Lower  Egypt  is  at 
the  centre  of  the  dry  land  habitable  by 
man  all  the  world  over. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  noticed  by 
those  who  call  our  attention  to  these 
points  that  such  coincidences  prove  too 
much.  It  might  be  regarded  as  not  a 
mere  accident  that  the  great  pyramid 
stands  at  the  centre  of  the  arc  of  shore¬ 
line  along  which  lie  the  outlets  of  the 
Nile  ;  or  it  might  be  regarded  as  not  a 
mere  coincidence  that  the  great  pyramid 
stands  at  the  central  point  of  all  the  hab¬ 
itable  land-surface  of  the  globe ;  or,  again, 
any  one  of  the  other  relations  above 
mentioned  might  be  regarded  as  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  mere  coincidence. 
But  if,  instead  of  taking  only  one  or  other 
of  these  four  relations,  we  take  all  four 
of  them,  or  even  any  two  of  them, 
together,  we  must  regard  pieculiarities  of 
the  earth’s  configuration  as  the  result  of 
special  design  which  certainly  have  not 
hitherto  been  so  regarded  by  geogra¬ 
phers.  For  instance,  if  it  was  by  special 
design  that  the  pyramid  was  placed  at 
the  centre  of  the  Nile  delta,  and  also  by 
special  design  that  the  pyramid  was 
placed  at  the  centre  of  the  land-surface 
of  the  earth,  if  these  two  relations  are 
each  so  exactly  fulfilled  as  to  render  the 
idea  of  mere  accidental  coincidence  in¬ 
admissible,  then  it  follows,  of  necessity, 
that  it  is  through  no  merely  accidental 
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coincidence  that  the  centre  of  the  Nile 
delta  lies  at  the  centre  of  the  land-surface 
of  the  earth  ;  in  other  words,  the  shore¬ 
line  along  which  lie  the  mouths  of  the 
Nile  has  been  designedly  curved  so  as  to 
have  its  centre  so  placed.  And  so  of 
the  other  relations.  The  very  fact  that 
the  four  conditions  befulhiled  simul¬ 
taneously  is  evidence  that  a  coincidence 
of  the  sort  may  result  from  mere  acci¬ 
dent.*  Indeed  the  peculiarity  of  geo¬ 
graphical  position  which  really  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  thoughts  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid  architects,  introduces  yet  a  fifth  con¬ 
dition  which  by  accident  could  be  ful“ 
filled  along  with  the  four  others. 

It  would  seem  that  the  builders  of  the 
pyramid  were  anxious  to  place  it  in  lati¬ 
tude  30°,  as  closely  as  their  means  of 
observation  permitted.  Let  us  consider 
what  result  they  achieved,  and  the  evi¬ 
dence  thus  afiorded  respecting  their  skill 
and  scientific  attainments.  In  our  own 
time,  of  course,  the  astronomer  has  no 
difficulty  m  determining  with  great  exact¬ 
ness  the  position  of  any  given  latitude- 
parallel.  But  at  the  time  when  the  great 
pyramid  was  built  it  must  have  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  very  serious  difficulty  to  determine 
the  pKwition  of  any  required  latitude-par¬ 
allel  with  a  great  degree  of  exactitude. 
The  most  obvious  way  of  dealing  with 
the  difficulty  would  have  been  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  length  of  shadows  thrown  by 
upright  posts  at  noon  in  spring  and 
autumn.  In  latitude  30°  north,  the  sun 
at  noon  in  spring  (or,  to  speak  precisely, 
on  the  day  of  the  vernal  equinox)  is  just 
twice  as  far  from  the  horizon  as  he  is 
from  the  point  vertically  overhead  ;  and 
if  a  pointed  post  were  set  exactly  up¬ 
right  at  true  noon  (supposed  to  occur  at 
the  moment  of  the  vernal  or  autumnal 
equinox),  the  shadow  of  the  post  would 
be  exactly  half  as  long  as  a  line  drawn 
from  the  top  of  the  pole  to  the  end  of 
the  shadow.  But  observations  based  on 


*  Of  course  it  may  be  argued  that  nothing 
in  the  world  is  the  result  of  rmrf  accident, 
and  some  may  assert  that  even  matters  which 
are  commonly  regarded  as  entirely  casual 
have  been  specially  designed.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  draw  the  precise  line  dividing 
events  which  all  men  would  regard  as  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  accidental  from  those 
which  some  men  would  regard  as  results  of 
special  providence.  But  common  sense 
draws  a  sufficient  distinction,  at  least  for  our 
present  purpose. 


this  principle  would  have  presented 
many  difficulties  to  the  architects  of  the 
pyramid.  The  sun  not  being  a  point  of 
light,  but  a  globe,  the  shadow  of  a  pointed 
rod  does  not  end  in  a  well-defined  point. 
The  moment  of  true  noon,  which  is  not 
the  same  as  ordinary  or  civil  noon,  never 
docs  agree  exactly  with  the  time  of  the 
vernal  or  autumnal  equinox,  and  may 
be  removed  from  it  by  any  interval  of 
time  between  zero  and  twelve  hours. 
And  there  are  many  other  circumstances 
which  would  lead  astronomers,  like  those 
who  doubtless  presided  over  the  scien¬ 
tific  preparations  for  building  the  great 
pyramid,  to  prefer  a  means  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  latitude  depending  on  another 
principle.  The  stellar  heavens  would 
afford  practically  unchanging  indications 
for  their  purpose.  The  stars  being  all  car¬ 
ried  round  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  as  if 
they  were  fixed  points  in  the  interior  of 
a  hollow  revolving  sphere,  it  becomes 
possible  to  determine  the  position  of  the 
pole  of  the  star-sphere,  even  though  no 
bright  conspicuous  star  actually  occupies 
that  point.  Any  bright  star  close  by  the 
pole  is  seen  to  revolve  in  a  very  small 
circle  whose  centre  is  the  pole  itself. 
Such  a  star  is  our  present  so-called  pole- 
star  ;  and,  though  in  the  days  when  the 
great  pyramid  was  built,  that  star  was 
not  near  the  pole,  another,  and  probably 
a  brighter,  star  lay  near  enough  to  the 
pole  *  to  serve  as  a  pole-star,  and  to  indi- 


*  This  star,  called  Thuban  from  the  Arabian 
«/.  ThAbaH,  the  Dragon,  is  now  not  very  bright, 
being  rated  at  barely  above  the  fourth  mag¬ 
nitude,  but  it  was  formerly  the  brightest  star 
of  the  constellation,  as  its  name  indicates. 
Bayer  also  assigned  to  it  the  first  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet ;  though  this  is  not  absolutely 
decisive  evidence  that  so  late  as  his  day  it  re¬ 
tained  its  superiority  over  the  second  magni* 
tude  surs  to  which  Bayer  assigned  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  third  Greek  letters.  In  the  year  2790 
B.C.,  or  thereabouts,  the  star  was  at  its  near¬ 
est  to  the  true  north  pole  of  the  heavens,  the 
diameter  of  the  little  circle  in  which  it  then 
moved  being  considerably  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  moon. 
At  that  time  the  star  must  have  seemed  to  all 
ordinary  observation  an  absolutely  fixed 
centre,  round  which  all  the  other  stars  re¬ 
volved.  At  the  time  when  the  pyramid  was 
built  this  star  was  about  sixty  times  farther 
removed  from  the  true  pole,  revolving  in  a 
circle  whose  apparent  diameter  was  about 
seven  times  as  great  as  the  moon’s.  Yet  it 
would  still  be  regarded  as  a  ver)*  useful  pole- 
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cate  by  its  circling  motion  the  position 
of  the  actual  pole  of  (he  heavens.  This 
was  at  that  time,  and  for  many  subse¬ 
quent  centuries,  the  leading  star  of  the 
great  constellation  called  the  Dragon. 

The  pole  of  the  heavens,  we  know, 
varies  in  position  according  to  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  the  observer.  At  the  north  pole 
it  is  exactly  overhead ;  at  the  equator 
the  poles  of  the  heavens  are  both  on  the 
horizon;  and,  as  the  observer  travels 
from  the  equator  towards  the  north  or 
south  pole  of  the  earth,  the  correspond¬ 
ing  pole  of  the  heavens  rises  higher  and 
higher  above  the  horizon.  In  latitude 
30^  north,  or  one-third  of  the  way  from 
the  equator  to  the  pole,  the  pole  of  the 
heavens  is  raised  one-third  of  the  way 
from  the  horizon  to  the  point  vertically 
overhead  ;  and  when  this  is  the  case,  the 
observer  knows  that  he  is  in  latitude  30°. 
The  builders  of  the  great  pyramid,  with 
the  almost  constantly  clear  skies  of 
Egypt,  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to 
have  adopted  this  means  of  determining 
the  true  position  of  that  thirtieth  parallel 
on  which  they  appear  to  have  designed 
to  place  the  great  building  they  were 
about  to  erect. 

It  so  happens  that  we  have  the  means 
of  forming  an  opinion  on  the  question 
whether  they  used  one  method  or  the 
other ;  whether  they  employed  the  sun 
or  the  stars  to  guide  them  to  the  geo¬ 
graphical  position  they  required.  In 
fact,  were  it  not  for  this  circumstance,  I 
should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to 
discuss  the  qualities  of  either  method. 
It  will  presently  be  seen  that  the  discus¬ 
sion  bears  importantly  on  the  opinion  we 
are  to  form  of  the  skill  and  attainments 
of  the  pyramid  architects.  Every  celes¬ 
tial  object  is  apparently  raised  somewhat 
above  its  true  position  by  the  refractive 
powers  of  our  atmosphere,  being  most 
raised  when  nearest  the  horizon,  and  least 
when  nearest  the  point  vertically  over¬ 
head.  This  effect  is,  indeed,  so  marked 
on  bodies  close  to  the  horizon  that  if  the 
astronomers  of  the  pyramid  times  had 
observed  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  atten¬ 
tively  when  so  placed,  they  could  not 
have  failed  to  discover  the  peculiarity. 
Probably,  however,  though  they  noted 
the  time  of  rising  and  setting  of  the 


sur,  especially  as  there  are  very  few  conspic¬ 
uous  stars  in  the  neighborhood. 


celestial  bodies,  they  only  made  instru¬ 
mental  observations  upon  them  when 
these  bodies  were  high  in  the  heavens, 
and  so  remained  ignorant  of  the  refrac¬ 
tive  powers  of  the  air.*  Now,  if  they 
had  determined  the  position  of  the  thir¬ 
tieth  parallel  of  latitude  by  observations 
of  the  noonday  sun  (in  spring  or  autumn), 
then  since,  owing  to  refraction,  they 
would  have  judged  the  sun  to  be  higher 
than  he  really  was,  it  follows  that  they 
would  have  supposed  the  latitude  of  any 
station  from  which  they  observed  to  be 
lower  than  it  really  was.  For  the  lower 
the  latitude  the  higher  is  the  noonday 
sun  at  any  given  season.  Thus,  when 
really  in  latitude  30°  they  would  have 
supposed  themselves  in  a  latitude  lower 
than  30°,  and  would  have  travelled  a 
little  farther  north  to  find  the  proper 
place,  as  they  would  have  supposed,  for 
erecting  the  great  pyramid.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  they  determined  the  place 
from  observations  of  the  movements  of 
stars  near  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  they 
would  make  an  error  of  a  precisely  oppo¬ 
site  nature.  For  the  higher  the  latitude 
the  higher  is  the  pole  of  the  heavens ; 
and  refraction,  therefore,  which  appa¬ 
rently  raises  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  gives 
to  a  station  the  appearance  of  being  in  a 
higher  latitude  than  it  really  is,  so  that 
the  observer  would  consider  he  was  in 
latitude  30°  north  when  in  reality  some¬ 
what  south  of  that  latitude.  We  have 
only  then  to  enquire  whether  the  great 
pyramid  was  set  north  or  south  of  latitude 
30°,  to  ascertain  whether  the  pyramid 
architects  observed  the  noonday  sun  or 
circumpolar  stars  to  determine  their  lati¬ 
tude  ;  always  assuming  (as  we  reasonably 
may),  that  those  architects  did  propose 
to  set  the  pyramid  in  that  particular  lat¬ 
itude,  and  that  they  w'ere  able  to  make 
very  accurate  observations  of  the  appa¬ 
rent  piositions  of  the  celestial  bodies,  but 
that  they  were  not  acquainted  with  the 
refractive  effects  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
answer  comes  in  no  doubtful  terms. 
The  centre  of  the  great  pyramid's  base 
lies  about  one  mile  and  a  third  south  of 
the  thirtieth  parallel  of  latitude;  and 


*  Even  that  skilful  astronomer  Hipparchus, 
who  may  be  justly  called  the  father  of  obser¬ 
vational  astronomy,  overlooked  this  peculiar¬ 
ity,  which  Ptolemy  would  seem  to-  have  been 
the  first  to  recognise. 
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from  this  position  the  pole  of  the  heavens, 
as  raised  by  refraction,  would  appea 
to  be  very  near  indeed  to  the  required 
position.  In  fact,  if  the  pyramid  had 
been  set  about  half  a  mile  still  farther 
south  the  pole  would  have  seemed  just 
right. 

Of  course,  such  an  explanation  as  I 
have  here  suggested  appears  altogether 
heretical  to  the  pyramidalists.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  them  the  pyramid  architects  knew 
perfectly  well  where  the  true  thirtieth 
parallel  lay,  and  knew  also  all  that  modern 
science  has  discovered  about  refraction  ; 
but  set  the  pyramid  south  of  the  true 
parallel  and  north  of  the  position  where 
refraction  would  just  have  made  the  ap¬ 
parent  elevation  of  the  pole  correct,  sim¬ 
ply  in  order  that  the  pyramid  might  cor¬ 
respond  as  nearly  as  possible  to  each  of 
two  conditions,  whereof  both  could  not 
be  fulfilled  at  once.  The  pyramid  would 
indeed,  they  say,  have  been  set  even 
more  closely  midway  between  the  true  and 
the  apparent  parallels  of  30°  north,  but 
that  the  Jeezeh  hill  on  which  it  is  set 
does  not  afford  a  rock  foundation  any 
farther  north.  ‘  So  very  close,’  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smyth,  ‘was  the  great  pyramid 
placed  to  the  northern  brink  of  its  hill, 
that  the  edges  of  the  cliff  might  have 
broken  of!  under  the  terrible  pressure 
had  not  the  builders  banked  up  there 
most  firmly  the  immense  mounds  of  rub- 
i  bish  which  came  from  their  work,  and 

which  Strabo  looked  so  particularly  for 
I  1,800  years  ago,  but  could  not  find. 

.  Here  they  were,  however,  and  still  are, 

'  utilised  in  enabling  the  great  pyramid  to 

!  stand  on  'the  very  utmost  verge  of  its 

commanding  hill,  within  the  limits  of  the 
I  two  required  latitudes,  as  well  as  over  the 

'  centre  of  the  land’s  physical  and  radial 

formation,  and  at  the  same  time  on  the 
1  sure  and  proverbially  wise  foundation  of 

I  rock.’ 

^  The  next  circumstance  to  be  noted 

in  the  position  of  the  great  pyramid  (as 
of  all  the  pyramids)  is  that  the  sides  are 
carefully  oriented.  This,  like  the  ap- 
^  proximation  to  a  particular  latitude, 

'  must  be  regarded  as  an  astronomical 

rather  than  a  geographical  relation.  The 
accuracy  with  which  the  orientation  has 
been  effected  will  ser\'e  to  show  how  far 
the  builders  had  mastered  the  methods 
of  astronomical  observation  by  which 
orientation  was  to  be  secured.  The 


problem  was  not  so  simple  as  might  be 
supposed  by  those  who  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  way  in  which  the  car¬ 
dinal  points  are  correctly  determined. 

By  solar  observations,  or  rather  by 
the  observations  of  shadows  cast  by 
vertical  shafts  before  and  after  noon, 
the  direction  of  the  meridian,  or  north 
and  south  line,  can  theoretically  be 
ascertained.  But  probably  in  this  case, 
as  in  determining  the  latitude,  the 
builders  took  the  stars  for  their  guide. 

The  pole  of  the  heavens  would  mark  the 
true  north  ;  and  equally  the  pole-star, 
when  below  or  above  the  pole,  would  give 
the  true  north,  but,  of  course,  most  con¬ 
veniently  when  below  the  p>ole.  Nor  is 
it  difficult  to  see  how  the  builders  would 
make  use  of  the  pole-star  for  this  pur- 
p>ose.  From  the  middle  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  intended  base  they  would  bore 
a  slant  passage  tending  always  from  the 
position  of  the  pole-star  at  its  lower 
meridional  passage,  that  star  at  each  suc¬ 
cessive  return  to  that  position  serving  to 
direct  their  progress;  while  its  small 
range,  east  and  west  of  the  pole,  would 
enable  them  most  accurately  to  determine 
the  star’s  true  mid-point  below  the  pole ; 
that  is,  the  true  north.  When  they  had 
thus  obtained  a  slant  tunnel  pointing 
truly  to  the  meridian,  and  had  carried  it 
down  to  a  pK>int  nearly  below  the  middle 
of  the  proposed  square  base,  they  could, 
from  the  middle  of  the  base,  bore  verti¬ 
cally  dow'nwards,  until  by  rough  calcula-  • 
tion  they  were  near  the  lower  end  of  the 
slant  tunnel ;  or  both  tunnels  could  be 
made  at  the  same  time.  Then  a  subter¬ 
ranean  chamber  would  be  opened  out 
from  the  slant  tunnel.  The  vertical  bor¬ 
ing,  which  need  not  be  wider  than  neces¬ 
sary  to  allow  a  plumb-line  to  be  suspended 
down  it,  would  enable  the  architects  to 
determine  the  p>oint  vertically  below  the 
point  of  suspension.  The  slant  tunnel 
would  give  the  direction  of  the  true  north, 
either  from  that  point  or  from  a  point  at 
some  known  small  distance  east  or  w’est 
of  that  point.*  Thus,  a  line  from  some 

*  It  would  onlr  be  by  a  lucky  accident,  of 
course,  that  the  direction  of  the  slant  tunnel’s 
axis  and  that  of  the  vertical  from  the  selected 
central  point  would  lie  in  the  same  vertical 
plane.  The  object  of  the  tunnelling  would, 
in  fact,  be  to  determine  how  far  apart  the 
vertical  planes  through  these  points  lay,  and 
the  odds  would  be  great  against  the  result 
proving  to  be  zero. 
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ascertained  point  near  the  mouth  of  the 
vertical  boring  to  the  mouth  of  the  slant 
tunnel  would  lie  due  north  and  south, 
and  serve  as  the  required  guide  for  the 
orientation  of  the  pyramid’s  base.  If 
this  base  extended  beyond  the  opening  of 
the  slant  tunnel,  then,  by  continuing  this 
tunnelling  through  the  base  tiers  of  the 
pyramid,  the  means  would  be  obtained 
of  correcting  the  orientation. 

This,  I  say,  would  be  the  course  natu¬ 
rally  suggested  to  astronomical  architects 
who  had  determined  the  latitude  in  the 
manner  described  above.  It  may  even 
be  described  as  the  only  very  accurate 
method  available  before  the  telescoi>e  had 
been  invented.  So  that  if  the  accuracy 
of  the  orientation  app>ears  to  be  greater 
than  could  be  obtained  by  the  shadow 
method,  the  natural  inference,  even  in 
the  absence  of  corroborative  evidence, 
would  be  that  the  stellar  method,  and 
no  other,  had  been  employed.  Now,  in 
1779,  Nouet,  by  refined  observations, 
found  the  error  of  orientation  measured 
by  less  than  20  minutes  of  arc,  corre¬ 
sponding  roughly  to  a  displacement  of 
the  corners  by  about  37 inches  from 
their  true  position,  as  supposed  to  be  de¬ 
termined  from  the  centre ;  or  to  a  dis¬ 
placement  of  a  southern  comer  by  53 
inches  on  an  east  and  west  line  from  a 
point  due  south  of  the  corresponding 
northern  corner.  This  error,  for  a  base 
length  of  9,140  inches,  would  not  be 
serious,  being  only  one  inch  in  about 
five  yards  (when  estimated  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  way).  Yet  the  result  is  not  quite 
worthy  of  the  praise  given  to  it  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Smyth.  He  himself,  however,  by 
much  more  exact  observations,  with  an 
excellent  altazimuth,  reduced  the  alleged 
error  from  20  minutes  to  only  4^,  or  to 
9-4oths  of  its  formerly  supposed  value. 
This  made  the  total  displacement  of  a 
southern  comer  from  the  true  meridian 
through  the  corresponding  northern  cor¬ 
ner,  almost  exactly  one  foot,  or  one  inch 
in  about  twenty-one  yards — a  degree  of 
accuracy  rendering  it  practically  certain 
that  some  stellar  method  was  used  in 
orienting  the  base. 

Now  there  is  a  slanting  tunnel  occu- 
pying  precisely  the  position  of  the  tun¬ 
nel  which  should,  according  to  this  view, 
have  been  formed  in  order  accurately  to 
orient  the  pyramid’s  base,  assuming  that 
the  time  of  the  building  of  ‘the  pyramid 


corresponded  with  one  of  the  epochs 
when  the  star  Alpha  Draconis  was  dis¬ 
tant  3°  42'  from  the  pole  of  the  heavens. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  slant  tunnel 
directed  northwards  and  upwards  from 
a  point  deep  down  below  the  middle  of 
the  pyramid’s  base,  and  inclined  26°  17' 
to  the  horizon,  the  elevation  of  Alpha 
Draconis  at  its  lower  culmination  when 
3°  42'  from  the  pmle.  The  last  epoch 
when  the  star  was  thus  placed  was 
circiter  2160  B.c. ;  the  epoch  next  before 
that  was  3440  b.c.  ;  and  between  these  two 
we  should  have  to  choose  on  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  that  the  slant  tunnel  was  readly  di¬ 
rected  to  that  star  when  the  foundations 
of  the  pyramid  were  laid.  For  the  next 
epoch  before  the  earlier  of  the  two  named 
was  about  28000  b.c.,  and  the  pyramid’s 
date  cannot  have  been  more  remote  than 
4000  B.c. 

The  slant  tunnel,  while  admirably 
fulfilling  the  requirements  suggested, 
seems  altogether  unsuited  for  afiy  other. 
Its  transverse  height  (that  is,  its  width  in 
a  direction  perpendicular  to  its  upper 
and  lower  faces)  did  not  amount  to  quite 
four  feet;  its  breadth  was  not  quite  three 
feet  and  a  half.  It  was,  therefore,  not 
well  fitted  for  an  entrance  passage  to  the 
subterranean  chamber  immediately  un¬ 
der  the  apex  of  the  pyramid  (with  which 
chamber  it  communicates  in  the  manner 
suggested  by  the  above  theory).  It 
could  not  have  been  intended  to  be  used 
for  observing  meridian  transits  of  the 
stars  in  order  to  determine  sidereal  time ; 
for  close  circumpolar  stars,  by  reason  of 
their  slow  motion,  are  the  least  suited  of 
all  for  such  a  purpose.  As  Professor 
Smyth  says,  in  arguing  against  this  sug¬ 
gested  use  of  the  star,  ‘  no  observer  in 
his  senses,  in  any  existing  observatory, 
when  seeking  to  obtain  the  time,  would 
observe  the  transit  of  a  circumpolar  star 
for  anything  else  than  to  get  the  direction 
of  the  meridian  to  addust  his  instrument  by' 
(The  italics  are  his.)  It  is  precisely  such 
a  purpose  (the  adjustment,  however,  not 
of  an  instrument,  but  of  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  pyramid  itself),  that  I  have 
suggested  for  this  remarkable  passage — 
this  ‘  cream-white,  stone-lined,  long  tube,’ 
where  it  traverses  the  masonry  of  the 
pyramid,  and  below  that  dug  through 
the  solid  rock  to  a  distance  of  more  than 
350  feet. 

Let  us  next  consider  the  dimensions 
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of  the  square  base  thus  carefully  placed 
in  latitude  30°  north,  to  the  best  of  the 
builders’  power,  with  sides  carefully 
oriented. 

It  seems  highly  probable  that  whatever 
special  purpose  the  pyramid  was  intended 
to  fulfil,  a  subordinate  idea  of  the  build¬ 
ers  w'ould  have  been  to  represent  sym¬ 
bolically  in  the  proportions  of  the  build¬ 
ing  such  mathematical  and  astronomical 
relations  as  they  were  acquainted  with. 
From  what  we  know  by  tradition  of  the 
men  of  the  remote  time  when  the  pyramid 
was  built,  and  what  we  can  infer  from 
the  ideas  of  those  who  inherited,  how¬ 
ever  remotely,  the  modes  of  thought  of 
the  earliest  astronomers  and  mathemati¬ 
cians,  we  can  well  believe  that  they  would 
look  with  superstitious  reverence  on 
.special  figures,  proportions,  numbers, 
and  so  forth.  Apart  from  this,  they  may 
have  had  a  quasi-scientific  desire  to  make 
a  lasting  record  of  their  discoveries,  and 
of  the  collected  knowledge  of  their  time. 

It  seems  altogether  probable,  then, 
that  the  smaller  unit  of  measurement  used 
by  the  builders  of  the  great  pyramid  was 
intended,  as  Professor  Smyth  thinks,  to 
be  equal  to  the  500,000,000th  part  of  the 
earth’s  diameter,  determined  from  their 
geodetical  observations.  1 1  wa  s  perfect!  y 
within  the  power  of  mechanicians  and 
mathematicians  so  experienced  as  they 
undoubtedly  were — the  pyramid  attests 
so  much — to  measure  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  length  of  a  degree  of  lati¬ 
tude.  They  could  not  possibly  (always 
setting  aside  the  theory  of  divine  inspira¬ 
tion)  have  known  anything  about  the 
compression  of  the  earth’s  globe,  and 
therefore  could  not  have  intended,  as 
Professor  Smyth  supposes,  to  have  had 
the  500,000,000th  part  of  the  earth’s  polar 
axis,  as  distinguished  from  any  other,  for 
their  unit  of  length.  But  if  they  made 
observations  in  or  near  latitude  30° 
north,  on  the  supposition  that  the  earth 
is  a  globe,  their  probable  error  would 
exce^  the  difference  even  between  the 
earth’s  polar  and  equatorial  diameters. 
Both  differences  are  largely  exceeded  by 
the  range  of  difference  among  the  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  actual  length  of  the  sacred 
cubit,  supposed  to  have  contained 
twenty-five  of  these  smaller  units.  And, 
again,  the  length  of  the  pyramid  base- 
side,  on  which  Smyth  bases  his  own  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  sacred  cubit,  has  been  vari- 
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ously  estimated,  the  largest  measure 
being  9,168  inches,  and  the  lowest  9,110 
inches.  The  fundamental  theory  of  the 
pyramidalists,  that  the  sacred  cubit  was 
exactly  one  20,000,000th  part  of  the 
earth’s  polar  diameter,  and  that  the  side 
of  the  base  contained  as  many  cubits  and 
parts  of  a  cubit  as  there  are  days  and 
parts  of  a  day  in  the  tropical  year  (or 
year  of  seasons),  requires  that  the  length 
of  the  side  should  be  9,140  inches,  lying 
between  the  limits  indicated,  but  still  so 
widely  removed  from  either  that  it  would 
appear  very  unsafe  to  base  a  theory  on 
the  suppmsition  that  the  exact  length  is 
or  was  9,140  inches.  If  the  measures 
9,168  inches  and  9,110  inches  were  in¬ 
ferior,  and  several  excellent  measures 
made  by  practised  observers  ranged 
around  the  length  9,140  inches,  the  case 
w’ould  be  different.  But  the  best  recent 
measures  gave  respectively  9,110  and 
9,130  inches;  and  Smyth  exclaims 
against  the  unfairness  of  Sir  H.  James 
in  taking  9,120  as  ‘  therefore  the  [prob¬ 
able]  true  length  of  the  side  of  the  great 
pyramid  when  perfect,’  calling  this  ‘  a 
dishonorable  shelving  of  the  honorable 
older  observers  with  their  larger  results.’ 
The  only  other  measures,  besides  these 
two,  are  two  by  Colonel  Howard-Vyse, 
and  by  the  French  savants,  giving  re¬ 
spectively  9,168  and  9,163*44  inches. 
The  pyramidalists  consider  9,140  inches 
a  fair  mean  value  from  these  four.  The 
natural  inference,  however,  is,  that  the 
pyramid  base  is  not  now  in  a  condition 
to  be  satisfactorily  measured ;  and 
assuredly  no  such  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  mean  value  9,140  inches  that,  on 
the  strength  of  it,  we  should  believe  what 
otherwise  would  be  utterly  incredible,  viz. 
that  the  builders  of  the  great  pyramid 
knew  ‘  both  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
earth  exactly.’  ‘  Humanly,  or  by  human 
science,  finding  it  out  in  that  age  was,  of 
course,  utterly  impiossible,’  says  Professor 
Smyth.  But  he  is  so  confident  of  the 
average  value  derived  from  widely  con¬ 
flicting  base  measures  as  to  assume  that 
this  value,  not  being  humanly  discover¬ 
able,  was  of  necessity  ‘  attributable  to 
God  and  to  his  Divine  inspiration.’  We 
may  agree,  in  fine,  with  Smyth,  that  the 
builders  of  the  pyramid  knew  the  earth 
to  be  a  globe ;  that  they  took  for  their 
measure  of  length  the  sacred  cubit,  which, 
by  their  earth  measures,  they  made  very 
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fairly  approximate  to  the  20,000,000th 
part  of  the  earth’s  mean  diameter ;  but 
there  seems  no  reason  whatever  for  sup¬ 
posing  (even  if  the  supposition  were  not 
antecedently  of  its  very  nature  inadmis¬ 
sible)  that  they  knew  anything  about  the 
compression  of  the  earth,  or  that  they 
had  measured  a  degree  of  latitude  in 
their  own  place  with  very  wonderful  ac¬ 
curacy.* 

But  here  a  very  singular  coincidence 
may  be  noticed,  or,  rather,  is  forced  upon 
our  notice  by  the  pyramidalists,  who 
strangely  enough  recognise  in  it  fresh 
evidence  of  design,  while  the  unbeliever 
finds  in  it  proof  that  coincidences  are  no 
sure  evidence  of  design.  The  side  of  the 
pyramid  containing  365^  times  (he  sacred 
cubit  of  25  pyramid  inches,  it  follows 
that  the  diagonal  of  the  base  contains 
12,912  such  inches,  and  the  two  diagonals 
together  contain  25,824  pyramid  inches, 
or  almost  exactly  as  many  inches  as  there 
are  years  in  the  great  precessional  period. 
‘  No  one  whatever  amongst  men,’  says 
Professor  Smyth,  after  recording  various 
estimates  of  the  precessional  period, 
‘  from  his  own  or  school  knowledge,  knew 
anything  about  such  a  phenomenon, 
until  Hipparchus,  some  1,900  years  after 
the  great  pyramid’s  foundation,  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  fact ;  and  yet  it  had  been 


*  It  may,  perhaps,  occur  to  the  reader  to 
enquire  what  diameter  of  the  earth,  supposed 
to  be  a  perfect  sphere,  would  be  derived  from 
a  degree  of  latitude  measured  with  absolute 
accuracy  near  latitude  30”.  A  degree  of  lati¬ 
tude  measured  in  polar  regions  would  indi¬ 
cate  a  diameter  greater  even  than  the  equato¬ 
rial  :  one  measured  in  equatorial  regions 
would  indicate  a  diameter  less  even  than  the 
polar.  Near  latitude  30”  the  measurement  of 
a  degree  of  latitude  would  indicate  a  diameter 
very  nearly  equal  to  the  true  polar  diameter 
of  the  earth.  In  fact,  if  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  builders  of  the  pyramid  used  for  their 
unit  of  length  an  exact  subdivision  of  the 
polar  diameter,  the  inference  would  be  that, 
while  the  coincidence  itself  was  merely  acci¬ 
dental,  their  measurement  of  a  degree  of  lati¬ 
tude  in  their  own  country  had  been  singularly 
accurate.  By  'an  approximate  calculation  I 
find  that,  taking  the  earth’s  compression  at 
1-300,  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  estimated 
from  the  accurate  measurement  of  a  degree  of 
latitude  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  great 
pyramid,  would  have  made  the  sacred  cubit — 
taken  at  one  20,000,000th  of  the  diameter — 
equal  to  24*98  British  inches ;  a  closer  ap¬ 
proximation  than  Professor  Smyth’s  to  the 
estimated  mean  probable  value  of  the  sacred 
cubit. 


ruling  the  heavens  for  ages,  and  was  re¬ 
corded  in  Jeezeh’s  ancient  structure.’ 
To  minds  not  moved  to  most  energetic 
forgetfulness  by  the  spirit  of  faith,  it 
would  appear  that  when  a  square  base 
had  been  decided  upon,  and  its  dimen¬ 
sions  fixed,  with  reference  to  the  earth’s 
diameter  and  the  year,  the  diagonals  of 
the  square  base  were  determined  also ; 
and,  if  it  so  chanced  that  they  corre¬ 
sponded  with  some  other  perfectly  inde¬ 
pendent  relation,  the  fact  was  not  to  be 
credited  to  the  architects.  Moreover,  it 
is  manifest  that  the  closeness  of  such  a 
coincidence  suggests  grave  doubts  how 
far  other  coincidences  can  be  relied  upon 
as  evidence  of  desi^.  It  seems,  for  in¬ 
stance,  altogether  likely  that  the  archi¬ 
tects  of  the  pyramid  took  the  sacred 
cubit  equal  to  one  20,000,000th  part  of 
the  earth’s  diameter  for  their  chief  unit  of 
length,  and  intentionally  assigned  to  the 
side  of  the  pyramid’s  square  base  a  length 
of  just  so  many  cubits  as  there  are  days 
in  the  year ;  and  the  closeness  of  the 
coincidence  between  the  measured 
length  and  that  indicated  by  this  theory 
strengthens  the  idea  that  this  was  the 
builders’  purpose.  But  when  we  find 
that  an  even  closer  coincidence  immedi¬ 
ately  presents  itself,  which  manifestly  is 
a  coincidence  only,  the  force  of  the  evi¬ 
dence  before  derived  from  mere  coinci¬ 
dence  is  pro  tanlo  shaken.  For,  consider 
what  this  new  coincidence  really  means. 
Its  nature  may  be  thus  indicated  :  Take 
the  number  of  days  in  the  year,  multiply 
that  number  by  50,  and  increase  the  re¬ 
sult  in  the  same  degree  that  the  diagonal 
of  a  square  exceeds  the  side — then  the 
resulting  number  represents  very  approx¬ 
imately  the  number  of  years  in  the  great 
precessional  period.  The  error,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  modem  estimates,  is  about 
one  S75th  part  of  the  true  period.  This 
is,  of  course,  a  merely  accidental  coinci¬ 
dence  ;  for  there  is  no  connection  what-, 
ever  in  nature  between  the  earth’s  period 
of  rotation,  the  shape  of  a  square,  and 
the  earth’s  period  of  gyration.  Yet  this 
merely  accidental  coincidence  is  very 
much  closer  than  the  other  supposed  to 
be  designed  could  be  proved  to  be.  It 
is  clea  r,  then,  that  mere  coincidence  is  a 
very  unsafe  evidence  of  design. 

Of  course  the  pyramidalists  find  a 
ready  reply  to  such  reasoning.  They 
argue  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  have 
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been  by  express  design  that  the  period 
of  the  earth’s  rotation  was  made  to  bear 
this  particular  relation  to  the  period  cf 
gyration  in  the  mighty  precessional 
movement ;  which  is  much  as  though 
one  should  say  that  by  express  design 
the  height  of  Monte  Rosa  contains  as 
many  feet  as  there  are  miles  in  the 
6,oooth  part  of  the  sun’s  distance.* 
Then,  they  urge,  the  architects  were  not 
bound  to  have  a  square  base  for  the  pyra¬ 
mid  ;  they  might  have  had  an  oblong  or 
a  triangular  base,  and  so  forth — all 
which  accords  very  ill  with  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  language  in  which  the  selection  of 
a  square  base  had  on  other  accounts 
been  applauded. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  height  of  the 
pyramid.  According  to  the  best  modem 
measurements,  it  would  seem  that  the 
height  when  (if  ever)  the  pyramid  termi¬ 
nated  above  in  a  pointed  apex,  must  have 
been  about  486  feet  And  from  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  best  estimates  of  the  base 
side  with  the  best  estimates  of  the  height, 
it  seems  very  likely  indeed  that  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  builders  was  to  make  the 
height  bear  to  the  perimeter  of  the  base 
the  same  ratio  which  the  radius  of  a 
circle  bears  to  the  circumference.  Re¬ 
membering  the  range  of  difference  in  the 
base  measures  it  might  be  supp>osed  that 
the  exactness  of  the  approximation  to 
this  ratio  could  not  be  determined  very 
satisfactorily.  But  as  certain  casing 

*  It  is,  however,  almost  impossible  to  mark 
any  limits  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  evi> 
dence  of  design  by  a  coincidence-hunter.  I 
quote  the  following  from  the  late  Professor 
L>e  Morgan’s  Budget  cf  Paradoxes.  Having 
mention^  that  7  occurs  less  frequently  than 
any  other  digit  in  the  number  expressing  the 
ratio  of  circumference  to  diameter  of  a  circle, 
he  proceeds  :  *  A  correspondent  of  my  friend 
Piazzi  Smyth  notices  that  3  is  the  number  of 
most  frequency,  and  that  3I  is  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proximation  to  it  in  simple  digits.  Profes¬ 
sor  Smyth,  whose  work  on  Egypt  is  paradox 
of  a  very  high  order,  backed  by  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  useful  labor,  the  results  of  which  will 
be  made  available  by  those  who  do  not  re¬ 
ceive  the  paradoxes,  is  inclined  to  see  con¬ 
firmation  for  some  of  his  theory  in  these  phe¬ 
nomena.’  In  passing,  I  may  mention  as  the 
most  singular  of  these  accidental  digit  rela¬ 
tions  which  I  have  yet  noticed,  that  in  the 
first  .110  digits  of  the  square  root  of  2,  the 
number  7  occurs  more  than  twice  as  often  as 
either  5  or  9,  which  each  occur  eight  times,  i 
and  3  occurring  each  nine  times,  and  7  occur¬ 
ring  no  less  than  eighteen  times. 


stones  have  been  discovered  which  indi¬ 
cate  with  considerable  exactness  the 
slope  of  the  original  plane-surfaces  of 
the  pyramid,  the  ratio  of  the  height  to 
the  side  of  the  base  may  be  regarded  as 
much  more  satisfactorily  determined 
than  the  actual  value  of  either  dimen¬ 
sion.  Of  course  the  pyramidalists  claim 
a  degree  of  precision  indicating  a  most 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  ratio  between 
the  diameter  and  the  circumference  of 
a  circle ;  and,  the  angle  of  the  only  cas¬ 
ing  stone  measured  being  diversely  esti¬ 
mated  at  51“  50'  and  51°  52^',  they  con¬ 
sider  50®  51'  14*3*  the  true  value,  and 
infer  that  the  builders  regarded  the  ratio 
as  3'i4i59  to  I.  The  real  fact  is,  that 
the  m<^em  estimates  of  the  dimensions 
of  the  casing  stones  (which,  by  the  way, 
ought  to  agree  better  if  these  stones  are 
as  well  made  as  stated)  indicate  the 
values  3*1439228  and  3*1396740  for  the 
ratio;  and  all  we  can  say  is,  that  the 
ratio  really  used  lay  probably  between 
these  limits,  though  it  may  have  been 
outside  either.  Now  the  approximation 
of  either  is  not  remarkably  close.  It 
requires  no  mathematical  knowledge  at 
all  to  determine  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  much  more  exactly.  ‘  I  thought 
it  very  strange,’  wrote  a  circle-squarer 
once  to  De  Morgan  {Budget  of  Para¬ 
doxes,  p.  389),  ‘that  so  many  great 
scholars  in  all  ages  should  have  failed  in 
finding  the  true  ratio,  and  have  been 
determined  to  try  myself.’  ‘  I  have  been 
informed,’  proceeds  De  Morgan,  ‘  that  this 
trial  makes  the^diameter  to  the  circum¬ 
ference  as  64  to  201,  giving  the  ratio 
equal  to  3*1410625  exactly.  The  result 
was  obtained  by  the  discoverer  in  three 
weeks  after  he  first  heard  of  the  existence 
of  the  difficulty.  This  quadrator  has 
since  published  a  little  slip,  and  entered 
it  at  Stationers’  Hall.  He  says  he  has 
done  it  by  actual  measurement ;  and  I 
hear  from  a  private  source  that  he  uses 
a  disc  of  twelve  inches  diameter  which 
he  rolls  upon  a  straight  rail.’  The  ‘  roll¬ 
ing  is  a  very  creditable  one ;  it  is  about 
as  much  below  the  mark  as  Archimedes 
was  above  it.  Its  performer  is  a  joiner 
who  evidently  knows  well  what  he  is 
about  when  he  measures;  he  is  not 
wrong  by  i  in  3,000.’  Such  skilful 
mechanicians  as  the  builders  of  the  pyra¬ 
mid  could  have  obtained  a  closer  approx¬ 
imation  still  by  mere  measurement.  Be- 
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sides,  as  they  were  ijtanifestly  mathema¬ 
ticians,  such  an  approximation  as  was 
obtained  by  Archimedes  must  have  been 
well  within  their  power ;  and  that  ap¬ 
proximation  lies  well  within  the  limits 
above  indicated.  Professor  Smyth  re¬ 
marks  that  the  ratio  was  *a  quantity 
which  men  in  general,  and  all  human 
science  too,  did  not  begin  to  trouble 
themselves  about  until  long,  long  ages, 
languages,  and  nations  had  passed  away 
after  the  building  of  the  great  pyramid  ; 
and  after  the  sealing  up,  too,  of  that 
grand  primeval  and  prehistoric  monu¬ 
ment  of  the  patriarchal  age  of  the  earth 
according  to  Scripture.’  I  do  not  know 
where  the  Scripture  records  the  sealing  up 
of  the  great  pyramid ;  but  it  is  all  but 
certain  that  during  the  very  time  when 
the  pyramid  was  being  built  astronomi¬ 
cal  observations  were  in  progress  which, 
for  their  interpretation,  involved  of 
necessity  a  continual  reference  to  the 
ratio  in  question.  No  one  who  considers 
the  wonderful  accuracy  with  which, 
nearly  two  thousand  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  Chaldaeans  had  deter¬ 
mined  the  famous  cycle  of  the  Saros, 
can  doubt  that  they  must  have  observed 
the  heavenly  bodies  for  several  centuries 
before  they  could  have  achieved  such  a 
success ;  and  the  study  of  the  motions  of 
the  celestial  bodies  compels  *  men  to 
trouble  themselves’  about  the  famous 
ratio  of  the  circumference  to  the  diame¬ 
ter. 

.  We  now  come  upon  a  new  relation 
(contained  in  the  dimensions  of  the  pyr¬ 
amid  as  thus  determined)  which,  by  a 
strange  coincidence,  causes  the  height 
of  the  pyramid  to  appear  to  symbolise 
the  distance  of  the  sun.  There  were 
^,813  pyramid  inches,  or  5,819  British 
inches,  m  the  height  of  the  pyramid  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  relations  already  indi¬ 
cated.  Now,  in  the  sun’s  distance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  estimate  recently  adopted 
and  freely  used,*  there  are  91,400,000 
miles  or  5,791  thousand  millions  of  inches 
— that  is,  there  are  approximately  as 
many  thousand  millions  of  inches  in  the 
sun’s  distance  as  there  are  inches  in  the 


*  I  have  substituted  this  value  in  the  article 
‘Astronomy,’  of  the  British  Etuyclopadia,  for 
the  estimate  formerly  used,  viz.  9S,a33r>55 
miles.  But  there  is  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  actual  distance  1s  nearly  92,000,000 
miles. 


height  of  the  pyramid.  If  we  take  the 
relation  as  exact  we  should  infer  for  the 
sun’s  distance  5,819  thousand  millions 
of  inches,  or  91,840,000  miles — an  im¬ 
mense  improvement  on  the  estimate 
which  for  so  many  years  occupied  a 
place  of  honor  in  our  books  of  astron¬ 
omy.  Besides,  there  is  strong  reason 
for  believing  that,  when  the  results  of 
recent  observations  are  worked  out,  the 
estimated  sun  distance  will  be  much 
nearer  this  pyramid  value  than  even  to 
the  value  91,400,000  recently  adopted. 
This  result,  which  one  would  have 
thought  so  damaging  to  faith  in  the  evi¬ 
dence  from  coincidence  —  nay,  quite 
fatal  after  the  other  case  in  which  a 
close  coincidence  had  appeared  by 
merest  accident — is  regarded  by  the  pyra- 
midalists  as  a  perfect  triumph  for  their 
faith.  They  connect  it  with  another 
coincidence,  viz.  that  assuming  the  height 
detennined  in  the  way  already  indicated 
then  it  so  happens  that  the  height  bears 
to  half  a  diagonal  of  the  base  the  ratio 
9  to  10.  Seeing  that  the  perimeter  of 
the  base  symbolises  the  annual  motion 
of  the  earth  round  the  sun,  while  the 
height  represents  the  radius  of  a  circle 
with  that  perimeter,  it  follows  that  the 
height  should  symlx)lise  the  sun’s  dis¬ 
tance.  ‘  That  line,  further,’  says  Profes*- 
sor  Smyth  (speaking  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
W.  Petrie,  the  discoverer  of  this  rela¬ 
tion),  ‘  must  represent  ’  this  radius  ‘  in 
the  proportion  of  i  to  1,000,000,000  ’  (or 
/f/t  raised  to  power  «/w),  ‘  because 
amongst  other  reasons  10  to  9  is  practi¬ 
cally  the  shape  of  the  great  pyramid.’ 
For  this  building  *  has  such  an  angle  at 
the  comers,  that  for  every  ten  units  its 
structure  advances  inwards  on  the  diag¬ 
onal  of  the  base,  it  practically  rises  up¬ 
wards,  or  points  to  sunshine  ’  (j/V)  ‘  by 
tune.  Nine,  too,  out  of  the  ten  ^charac¬ 
teristic  parts  (viz.  five  angles  and  five 
sides)  being  the  number  of  those  parts 
which  the  sun  shines  on  in  such  a 
shaped  pyramid,  in  such  a  latitude  near 
the  equator,  out  of  a  high  sky,  or,  as  the 
Peruvians  say,  when  the  sun  sets  on  the 
pyramid  with  all  his  rays.’  The  coinci¬ 
dence  itself  on  which  this  perverse  rea¬ 
soning  rests  is  a  singular  one — singular, 
that  is,  as  showing  how  close  an  acci¬ 
dental  coincidence  may  run.  It  amounts 
to  this,  that  if  the  number  of  days  in  the 
year  be  multiplied  by  100,  and  a  circle 
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be  drawn  with  a  circumference  contain 
ing  loo  times  as  many  inches  as  there 
are  days  in  the  year,  the  radius  of  the 
circle  will  be  very  nearly  one  1,000,000,- 
000th  part  of  the  sun’s  distance.  Re¬ 
membering  that  the  pyramid  inch  is 
assumed  to  be  one  500,000,000th  part  of 
the  earth’s  diameter,  we  shall  not  be  far 
from  the  truth  in  saying  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  earth  by  her  orbital  motion 
traverses  each  day  a  distance  equal  to 
two  hundred  times  her  own  diameter. 
But,  of  course,  this  relation  is  altogether 
accidental.  It  has  no  real  cause  in  na¬ 
ture.* 

Such  relations  show  that  mere  numer¬ 
ical  coincidences,  however  close,  have 
little  weight  as  evidence,  except  where 
they  occur  in  series.  Even  then  they 
require  to  be  very  cautiously  regarded, 
seeing  that  the  history  of  science  records 
many  instances  where  the  apparent  law 
of  a  series  has  been  found  to  be  falsihed 
when  the  theory  has  been  extended.  Of 
course  this  reason  is  not  quoted  in  order 
to  throw  doubt  on  the  ‘supposition  that 
the  height  of  the  pyramid  was  intended 
to  symbolise  the  sun’s  distance.  That 
supposition  is  simply  inadmissible  if  the 
hypothesis,  according  to  which  the  height 
was  already  independently  determined  in 
another  way,  is  admitted.  Either  hy¬ 
pothesis  might  be  admitted  were  we  not 
certain  that  the  sun’s  distance  could  not 
possibly  have  been  known  to  the  builders 
of  the  pyramid  ;  or  both  hypotheses  may 
be  rejected  :  but  to  admit  both  is  out  of 
the  question. 

Considering  the  multitude  of  dimen- 

*  It  may  be  matched  by  other  coincidences 
as  remarkable  and  as  little  the  result  of  the 
operation  of  any  natural  law.  For  instance, 
the  following  strange  relation,  which  intro¬ 
duces  the  dimensions  of  the  sun  himself,  no¬ 
where,  so  far  as  1  have  yet  seen,  introduced 
among  pyramid  relations,  even  by  pyramidal- 
ists  :  ‘  If  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  were  a  true 
surface,  and  the  sun  were  to  commence  roll¬ 
ing  along  that  surface  towards  the  part  of  the 
earth's  orbit  where  she  is  at  her  mean  dis¬ 
tance,  while  the  earth  commenced  rolling 
upon  the  sun  (round  one  of  his  great  circles), 
each  globe  turning  round  in  the  same  time, 
then,  by  the  time  the  earth  had  rolled  its  way 
once  round  the  sun,  the  sun  would  have 
almost  exactly  reached  the  earth's  orbit.  This 
is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  the  sun’s 
diameter  exceeds  the  earth’s,  in  almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  degree  that  the  sun’s  distance 
exceeds  the  sun’s  diameter.’ 


sions  of  lergth,  sui;face,  capacity,  and 
position,  the  great  number  of  shapes,  and 
the  variety  of  material  existing  with¬ 
in  the  pyramid,  and  considering,  fur¬ 
ther,  the  enormous  'number  of  relations 
(presented  by  modern  science)  from 
among  which  to  choose,  can  it  be  won¬ 
dered  at  if  fresh  coincidences  are  being 
continually  recognised  }  If  a  dimension 
will  not  serve  in  one  way,  use  can  be 
found  for  it  in  another ;  for  instance,  if 
some  measure  of  length  does  not  corre¬ 
spond  closely  with  any  known  dimension 
of  the  earth  or  of  the  solar  system  (an 
unlikely  supposition),  then  it  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  to  typify  an  interval  of  time. 
If,  even  after  trying  all  possible  changes 
of  that  kind,  no  coincidence  shows  itself 
(which  is  all  but  impossible),  then  all  that 
is  needed  to  secure  a  coincidence  is 
that  the  dimensions  should  be  manipu¬ 
lated  a  little.  Let  a  single  instance 
suffice  to  show  how  the  pyramidalists 
(with  perfect  honesty  of  purpose)  hunt 
down  a  coincidence.  The  slant  tunnel 
already  described  has  a  transverse  height 
once  no  doubt  uniform,  now  giving 
various  measures  from  47'i4  pyramid 
inches  to  47*32  inches,  so  that  the  verti¬ 
cal  height  from  the  known  inclination 
of  the  tunnel  would  be  estimated  at  some¬ 
where  between  5  2 ’64  inches  and  52'85. 
Neither  dimension  corresponds  very  ob¬ 
viously  with  any  measured  distance  in 
the  earth  or  solar  system.  Nor  when  we 
try  periods,  areas,  &c.,  does  any  very 
satisfactory  coincidence  present  itself. 
But  the  difficulty  is  easily  turned  into 
a  new  proof  of  design. 

Putting  all  the  observations  together  (says 
Professor  Smyth),  I  deduced  47 '24  pyra¬ 
mid  inches  to  be  the  transverse  height  of  the 
entrance  passage ;  and  computing  from  thence 
with  the  observed  angle  of  inclination  the 
vertical  height,  that  came  out  5276  of  the 
same  inches.  But  the  sum  of  those  two 
heights,  or  the  height  taken  up  and  down, 
equals  100  inches ;  which  length,  as  else¬ 
where  shown,  is  the  general  pyramid  linear 
representation  of  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours. 
And  the  mean  of  the  two  heights,  or  the 
height  taken  one  way  only,  and  impartially 
to  the  middle  point  between  them,  equals 
ftfty  inches  ;  which  quantity  is,  therefore,  the 
general  pyramid  linear  representation  of  only 
half  a  day.  In  which  case,  let  us  ask  what 
the  entrance  passage  has  to  do  with  half 
rather  than  a  whole  day  ? 

On  relations  such  as  these,  which,  if 
really  intended  by  the  architect,  would 
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imply  an  utterly  fatuous  habit  of  con¬ 
cealing  elaborately  what  he  desired  to 
symbolise,  the  pyramidalists  base  their 
belief  that 

a  Mighty  Intelligence  did  both  think  out  the 
plans  for  it,  and  compel  unwilling  and  ignor¬ 


THE  KITCHEN  AN 

It  is  now  more  than  forty  years  ago 
since  a  writer  in  this  Review  discoursed, 
w’ith  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
on  the  lienee  with  which  a  dinner  should 
be  served  and  the  art  with  which  it 
should  beeaten.f  The  popularity  which 
his  remarks  obtained,  when  separately 
published  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Art  of 
Dining,’  proved  that  that  generation  ap¬ 
preciated  his  summary  of  the  laws  of 
gastronomical  observation  in  relation  to 
their  food  and  wines.  Would  that  it 
were  in  our  power  to  say  that  there  has 
been  since  that  day  real  progress  as  well 
in  that  Art  as  in  the  Science  of  Cookery 


*  l.  Lt  Livre  de  Cuisine.  Par  Jules  Gouff£, 
com^renaHt  la  'Cuisine  de  Manage '  et  la'  Grande 
Cuisine'  avec  25  planehes  imprim/s  en  chrvmo- 
Kthographie,  et  i6i  vignettes  sur  Ms.  Paris, 
1867. 

2.  L Art  de  la  Cuisine  Franfaise  an  Dix-neu- 
viime  Siicle.  TraiU  iUmentaire  et  pratique, 
suivi  de  Dissertations  Culinaires  et  Gastionomi~ 
ques,  utiles  aux progtis  de  cet  Art.  Par  M.  An* 
tonin  Car8me.  Paris,  1833. 

3.  Modem  Domestic  Cookery.  By  a  Lady.  A 
new  edition,  based  on  the  Work  of  Mrs.  Run- 
dell.  245th  Thousand.  London,  1865. 

4.  Cuisine  de  Tons  les  Pays :  Etudes  Cosmo¬ 
polites,  avec  220  dessins  composes  pour  la  dMon- 
stration.  Par  Urbain  Dubois,  chef  de  cuisine 
de  leurs  Majest^s  Royales  de  Prusse.  Paris, 
1863. 

5.  Cosmopolitan  Cookery.  Popular  Studies, 
vfitk  310  Drawings.  By  Urbain  Dubois.  Lon* 
don,  1870. 

6.  Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art,  or  the  Science  of 
Good  Living.  A  Translation  of  the  ‘  Physio- 
logie  du  Goiit'  of  Brillat-Savarin.  By  R.  E. 
Anderson.  M.A.  London,  1877. 

7.  Buekmasteds  Cookery  :  being  an  abridgment 
of  some  of  the  Lectures  delivered  in  the  Cookery 
&hool  at  the  International  Exhibition  for  1873 
and  1874 ;  together  with  a  collection  of  approved 
Recipes  and  Menus.  London. 

8.  The  Art  of  Dining ;  or  Gastronomy  and 
Gastronomers.  New  Edition.  London,  1853. 

9.  Report  on  Cluap  IVisus.  By  Dr.  Druitt* 
London,  1873. 

f  See  ‘  Quarterly  Review  ’  Article  on  ‘Gas¬ 
tronomy  and  Gastronomers,’  in  July  1835,  and 
Article  on  Mr.  Walker’s  ‘Original’  in  Febru* 
ary,  1836. 


ant  idolaters,  in  a  primal  age  of  the  world,  to 
work  mightily  both  for  the  future  glory  of  the 
one  true  God  of  Revelation,  and  to  establish 
lasting  prophetic  testimony  touching  a  further 
development,  still  to  take  place,  of  the  abso¬ 
lutely  Divine  Christian  dispensation. 

Fraser  s  Magazine. 
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in  England  !  It  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  that  material  prosperity  should 
bring  in  its  train  the  plain  and  simple 
refinement  of  taste  due  to  other  condi¬ 
tions  than  those  of  mere  wealth. 

Our  present  object  being  entirely  prac¬ 
tical,  we  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the 
history  of  cookery.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it 
necessary  to  do  so ;  for  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  improve  on  the 
general  sketch,  given  by  the  author  of  the 
‘  Art  of  Dining,  of  the  history  of  cookery 
from  the  earliest  period  up  to  1789  ;  and 
his  account  of  the  celebrated  cooks  of 
the  Empire  and  the  Restoration  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  contributions  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject. 

A  glance  at  the  present  state*  of  gastro¬ 
nomical  science  will  show  us  that  the 
French,  while  still  very  perfect  in  it,  are 
scarcely  on  a  par  with  their  forefathers 
of  the  period  of  the  Restoration ;  nor 
shall  we  accept  the  Caf6  Anglais,  the 
Cafe  Voisin,  good  as  its  cellar  is,  still 
less  the  Maison  Doree  of  the  present  day, 
in  place  of  the  Freres  Proven^aux, 
Philippe’s,  and  V6four’s  of  the  past.  If 
we  turn  northward  to  Belgium  we  shall 
find  much  that  is  good  in  cooking  and 
eating  known,  if  not  universally  practised, 
whilst  in  reference  to  wine  the  Belgians 
surpass  all  other  countries  in  their  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with,  and  accurate 
knowledge  of,  the  best  vintages  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  In  Great  Britain  we  may  hope 
that  we  are  on  the  path  of  progress,  some 
elements  of  race  not  unfavorable  to  gas¬ 
tronomical  observation  at  times  appear- 
’  ing  in'  our  strange  mixture  of  Teutonic 
with  other  blood. 

The  wealth  of  America  brings  in  its 
train  some  new  recipes  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  oysters  and  lobsters,  and  its  in¬ 
digenous  birds  offer  to  the  ‘  gourmet  ’  a 
new  subject  for  discourse,  and  fresh  test 
for  the  faculties  he  possesses. 

Passing  again  northward,  we  find  the 
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whole  science  ruthlessly  ignored  by  the  whether  the  prevalent  notions  about 
pure  Teutonic  race  of  the  German  Em-  wines,  what  their  quality  should  be,  and 
pire  ;*  and  if  gastronomy  has  not  vainly  when  they  are  drunk,  are  based  on  sound 
claimed  its  due  consideration  in  the  em-  principles.  And  however  firmly  con- 
pire  of  the  Cossacks,  it  is  rather  because  vinced  we  may  be  that  our  views  are 
the  Russians  have  had  immense  advan-  sound,  we  readily  admit  that  there  is  no 
tagesby  the  importation  of  French  artists  infallibility  in  dogmas  directed  against 
at  astounding  prices ;  and  in  their  rivalry  other  people’s  stomachs,  and  their  habits 
with  Western  civilisation,  have  intro-  of  eating  and  drinking.  Have  we  not 
duced  the  certain  advantages  of  cro-  the  example  of  Brillat-Savarin  in  the 
quettes  with  ‘  julienne’  soup ;  while  they  neglect  by  the  French  of  some  of  his  most 
serve  in  their  truly  hospitable  fashion  earnestly  insisted-on  precepts  ?  What  did 
that  noble  fish,  the  sterlet,  in  a  form  and  that  eminent  man  say  with  reference  to 
with  a  sauce  that  we  rarely  meet  with  else-  the  use  of  the  rinsing-glass  after  dinner  } 
where.  Nor  is  their  caviare  to  be  over-  that  it  was  *  useless,  indecent,  and  dis- 
looked,  although  in  Western  Europe  we  gusting and  who  that  has  travelled  has 
rarely  find  it,  as  with  them,  of  that  pale  not  known  that  sickening  five  minutes 
green  color  which  denotes  an  absence  after  dinner  where  the  use  of  it  obtains, 
of  salt.  South  and  eastward  we  come  and  which,  if  universal,  would  make  us 
upon  remnants  of  the  Teutonic  race  seem  to  descend  rather  than  advance  in 
mixed  up  with  Czech  and  Sclavonic  the  refinements  of  civilised  life  After 
blood,  and  in  consequence  we  find  that  Brillat-Savarin ’s  efforts,  how  shall  a  hum- 
singular  view  of  gastronomic  philoso-  ble  writer  hope  to  persuade  Englishmen 
phy  which  obtains  in  Vienna,  where  peo-  that  they  do  not  know  what  soup  is,  and 
pie  will  neither  dine  at  the  right  hour,  that  they  rest  in  profound  error  in  their 
eat  dishes  in  their  right  places,  nor  insist  abuse  of  champagne  ?  The  most  to  be 
on  their  cooks  roasting,  in  place  of  bak-  hoped  for  is  that  further  gastronomical 
ing,  meats.  observation  will  be  encouraged,  and  that 

In  Italy  there  was  once  a  better  state  the  votaries  of  the  science  being  multi- 
of  science,  but  if  it  has  retrograded,  there  plied,  general  ignorance  will  eventually 
are  still  hopes  for  a  land  where  simple  be  leavened ;  for  we  think  that  none  will 
delicate  forms  of  flour  present  models  to  dispute  that  there  is  a  decided  lack  of 
the  world ;  where  tomatoes  are  indige-  gastronomical  knowledge  amongst  our 
nous,  and  rice  has  its  cooks.  countrymen.  We  well  remember  the  in- 

Let  us  add,  that  the  science  is  not  ab-  dignation  with  which  a  friend,  an  M.P., 
solutely  ignored  in  Turkey,  nor  looked  in  whose  eyes  dining  is  an  art,  after  the 
upon  as  a  vain  and  foolish  thing  in  China  precepts  of  the  author  of  the  ‘  Art  of 
and  Japan.  This  generalisation  leaves  Dining,’  and  cooking  an  exact  science, 
untouched  the  position  of  the  science  in  after  the  manner  of  Careme,  recounted 
Spain,  Portugal,  our  colonies,  and  the  the  fatal  want  of  observation  on  the  part 
Imds  outside  Russia,  where  live  the  of  a  common  friend,  whom  we  will  call 
great  Sclavonic  brotherhood.  With  these  Brown.  Brown  was  staying  at  Spa,  at 
last,  the  imitative  faculties  promise  a  bet-  the  same  hotel  as  the  M.P.,  and  had 
ter  future  knowledge  than  will  probably  been  invited  to  join  a  party  for  a  trip  to 
be  the  lot  of  the  Spaniard,  wrapped  up  that  charming  litle  spot,  Chaudefontaine, 
in  the  dignified  conceit  of  an  aged  peo-  where  they  were  to  dine.  On  his  return, 
pie;  or  of  our  own  colonists,  the  offspring  the  M.P.  cross-examined  him  as  to  the 
of  a  race  traditionally  wedded  to  strong  bill  of  fare,  the  wines,  &c.  The  menu 
gravy  soup,  smoke-grilled  chops,  and  was  tolerably  well  described,  but  on  the 
plain  boil^  vegetables.  *  subject  of  drink  Brown  declared  that 

If  we  attempt  to  review  the  present  they  had  had  ‘  champagne  and  claret,  or 
aspect  of  gastronomical  science,  we  must  something.’  *  Now,’  observed  our  friend, 
also  take  some  note  of  drinking,  and  ‘  we  all  know  that  the  party  was  under 
consider,  too  curiously  perhaps  for  some,  the  direction  of  that  best  of  judges  of 

- -  good  liquor.  Sir  H.  E. ;  and  any  man 

*  We  must  except,  however,  the  once  free'  wUh  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
city  of  Hamburg,  where  one  WUkins,  a  rcstau-  tnct,  and  a  feeling  for  Alt-dining,  IS 
rateur,  formerly  had  a  dwelling-place.  aware  that  the  commonest  hotels  abound 
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in  good  Burgundy,  and  that  no  man  of 
the  baronet’s  experience  would  think  of 
ordering  claret  in  the  Wallon  country,  if 
his  guests  were  not  absolutely  averse  to 
Burgundy.’  * 

Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  no  Brit¬ 
ish  restaurateur  will  help  the  public  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  dining.  Individ¬ 
ually  or  collectively  they  may  run  up 
piles  of  buildings,  and  tempt  a  ‘  clientMe  ’ 
by  the  cleanliness  and  beauty  of  their 
mural  decoration ;  but  when  it  comes  to 
a  question  of  food,  even  supposing  the 
quality  to  be  moderately  good,  every 
difficulty  will  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  a 
man  and  his  wife,  or  brother  and  sister, 
to  dine  modestly,  but  with  variety.  For 
those  who  are  not  gourmands  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  one  portion  of  soup  and  one  of 
fish  would  suffice  for  two,  but  here  the 
restaurateur  (at  least  one  that  we  could 
name),  steps  in  and  says,  ‘  you  shall  not 
have  less  than  two  p>ortions,  although 
one  may  suffice  you  :  you  shall  pay  me 
double  for  having  placed  before  you 
what  you  don’t  want.’  Of  course  these 
men  know  their  own  business  and  the 
nature  of  their  customers,  but  they  must 
not  come  to  us  for  a  character  as  assist¬ 
ants  in  the  great  science  under  notice. 
At  one  or  two  good-class  restaurants  in 
the  West  End  they  still  keep  up  the  old 
French  tradition  of  allowing  you  to  order 
just  so  many  portions  for  so  many  people 
as  may  please  you,  the  only  true  method 
of  permitting  a  varied  repast  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  price. 

Let  us  premise  that,  if  we  may  seem 
to  extol  certain  forms  and  methods  of 
cooking  as  practised  in  France,  it  should 
be  understood  that  this  is  far  from  sup¬ 
porting  the  introduction  of  what  is 
known  as  French  cookery  into  England. 


*  It  may  be  useful  to  the  traveller  abroad 
to  know  that  nowhere  is  Burgundy  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  such  perfection  as  in  the  Wallon 
district  of  Belgium,  comprising  Li£ge,  Na¬ 
mur,  Spa,  Dinant,  etc.  At  little  hostelries 
in  remote  districts  in  the  Ardennes  you  will 
get  Burgundy  that  would  be  of  value  at 
great  banquets  in  London.  For  some  reason 
the  climate  and  cellars  of  this  district  suit  the 
wine,  and  the  people  have  the  sense  to  lay 
down  enough  of  it.  If  the  traveller’s  peregri- 
nations  take  him  towards  Mons,  Charleroi, 
or  Valenciennes  in  France,  he  will  be  wise  to 
ask  for  still  red  Champagne,  a  delicate,  fine 
wine,  worthy  of  grave  sipping  and  steady  re¬ 
flective  observation. 

New  Series. —Vol.  XXVI.,  No.  i 


Hitherto  what  has  been  imported  is  prac¬ 
tically  a  good  deal  of  cook’s  French,  in 
the  shape  of  titles  to  indifferent  imitations 
of  good  dishes.  Against  these  the  Eng¬ 
lishman  naturally  protests ;  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  manager  of  his  household  has 
yet  to  learn  that  in  a  French  ‘  cuisine 
bourgeoise  ’  no  shams  are  indulged  in, 
and  Jthat  simplicity  and  economy  reign 
where  we  have  waste  and  the  master’s 
despair. 

The  gastronomical  observer,  to  be  use¬ 
ful,  need  not  trouble  himself  to  examine 
how  a  great  banquet  should  be  prepared ; 
that  is  the  business  of  a  ‘  chef.’  What 
he  may  inquire  about  should  be — What 
are  the  elements  in  the  cooking  for  a 
private  household  in  France  or  elsewhere 
which  can  be  imported  with  advantage 
into  the  English  household  ? 

We  begin  with  what  should  form  the 
beginning  of  every  dinner,  namely,  soup. 
Our  first  observation  addressed  to  our 
countrywomen  who  sway  in  the  kitchen 
would  be  that,  putting  aside  ‘  purges  ’  of 
peas,  carrot,  hare,  grouse,  &c.,  and  speak¬ 
ing  of  cheap  everyday  refreshing  soups, 
the  liquid  whereof  they  are  made  should 
be  regarded  as  the  vehicle  for  applying 
to  the  palate  certain  herbal  flavors,  a 
strengthening  and  nutritious  vehicle  if 
you  will,  but  still  a  vehicle.  A  strong 
gravy-soup,  the  delight  of  the  British 
cook,  kills  all  herbal  flavor,  and  if  the 
palate  is  to  be  considered  at  ail,  it  may 
be  counted  a  sound  gastronomical  axiom 
that  flavor  and  not  sustenance  is  the  first 
consideration  at  the  beginning  of  a  sound, 
well-ordered  repast.  The  herbal  flavors 
may  vary ;  they  may  be  derived  from 
fresh  vegetables  in  the  spring-time  pass¬ 
ing  under  the  title  ‘  h  la  jardiniere,’  from 
the  cabbage  and  carrot  as  in  the  ‘  croflte 
au  pot,’  or  from  the  mixture  made  by  the 
sage  inventor  of  the  ‘  julienne  ’  soup. 

Strictly  speaking,  for  the  purposes  of 
culinary  education  we  must  go,  as  Mr. 
Buckmaster  has  done  in  his  lectures,  to 
the  ‘  pot  au  feu  ’  which  Gouff6  calls 
‘  I’ame  de  la  cuisine  de  manage  ’;  but  as 
we  are  now  referring  to  the  constituents 
of  a  dinner,  let  us  see  how  julienne,  the 
type  of  herbal  soups,  should  be  prepared, 
and  compare  it  with  the  accepted  julienne 
of  clubs,  restaurants,  and  cooks  who  pre¬ 
pare  dinners  for  London  parties.  The 
cook,  who  knows  his  business,  w’ill  take 
carrots,  the  red  part  only,  turnips,  celery, 
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leeks,  onions,  cabbage,  lettuce,  sorel, 
and  chervil,  in  quantities  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  persons  he  has  to  serve, 
and  he  will  cut  them  up  very  small  and 
thin.  In  France  a  special  cutter  is  sold 
at  the  ironmongers’  for  the  purpose.  He 
will  then  pass  the  onions  and  leeks  over 
the  fire,  with  a  good-sized  piece  of  but¬ 
ter.  He  w'ill  next  throw  all  the  rest  of 
the  vegetables,  cut  up  as  above,  into 
boiling  water  and  let  them  rest  there  five 
minutes,  after  which  he  will  place  them 
on  a  strainer  to  drip.  When  the  water 
is  drained  oil,  he  will  add  the  onions 
and  leeks,  and  put  all  in  a  saucepan  (a 
copper  one),  add  a  little  sugar  and  some 
butter,  pour  over  them  a  little  ‘  bouillon’ 
or  soup,  and  proceed  to  cook  them,  by 
allowing  them  gently  to  simmer  for  a 
couple  of  hours  when,  being  well  cooked 
and  tender,  the  bouillon  or  ‘  consomme  ’ 
(which  should  assimilate  to  a  weak  beef- 
tea),  may  be  added  and  the  soup  served. 

Gouffe  differs  somewhat  from  this 
formula,  which  was  given  us  by  Dubost 
Fr^res  the  well-known  restaurateurs  in 
Brussels,  who  have  since  disposed  of  their 
business.  Goufi^  directs  you  to  let  your 
consomme  simmer,  with  the  herbs  in  it, 
for  three  hours,  merely  adding  some  let¬ 
tuce  and  sorel,  chopped  up  ten  minutes 
before  serving.  But  we  think  he  is  in¬ 
consistent  with  previous  precepts,  for  in 
his  opening  remarks  about  bouillon  he 
insists  that  vegetables  should  not  be  left 
in  it  longer  than  necessary  for  their 
being  cooked.  We  should  add  that  con- 
somm6  is  a  more  expensive  thing  to 
make  than  bouillon,  which  is  the  base  of 
it.  Gouff6,  for  instance,  directs  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  about  six  lbs.  of  beef,  four  of 
veal,  and  two  fowls  to  simmer  four  hour 
in  seven  litres  of  bouillon  to  anive  at  a 
good  consomm^.  Whatever  formula  may 
be  adopted  for  the  liquid,  provided  it  is 
light  and  delicate,  we  would  have  it 
regarded  simply  as  a  vehicle  for  herbal 
flavor.  Contrast  a  soup  made  as  above 
with  the  English  julienne  soup,  where 
hard  slices  of  uncooked  carrots  are  left 
to  take  their  chance  in  a  gravy  that  has 
a  flavor  of  nothing  but  coarse  meat,  and 
you  have  a  comparison  which  must  ];)er- 
force  lead  to  gastronomical  observation. 
You  may  prefer  the  strong  gravy,  but  in 
that  case  your  palate  is  at  fault,  and  you 
cannot  understand  herbal  flavor.  This 
observation,  however,  affecting  as  it  does 


the  science  of  the  cook  and  the  art  of 
the  diner,  would  not  be  just  without  the 
accompanying  remark ;  that  to  buy  at 
the  London  greengrocers’  good  fresh 
young  vegetables  is  not  such  an  easy 
matter,  and  that,  to  make  a  reform,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  market-gardener 
should  aid  by  cultivating  and  bringing  to 
Covent  Garden  what  is  young  and  tender 
in  vegetable  life,  and  not  old  carrots  and 
dry  turnips.  Still,  in  the  country  this 
excuse  for  the  cook  will  not  serve,  and 
that  a  clean  herbal  soup  is  possible  at  an 
English  hotel  many  of  the  travellers  by 
the  winter  coach  to  St.  Alban’s  (’75-’76) 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  after  their 
pleasant  outward  drive. 

If  we  were  called  on  to  give  instances 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  julienne  soup 
in  London,  it  would  only  be  necessary 
to  name  certain  clubs  where  ‘  chefs  hors 
ligne  ’  will  give  you  a  ‘  bouillabaisse,’  or 
a  pepper-pot,  *  quenelles  de  cailles  aux 
truffes,’  or  a  crab  curry  in  perfection,  but 
scarcely  ever  .succeed,  probably  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  market-gardener,  in  pre¬ 
senting  you  with  the  true  julienne  soup 
we  have  spoken  of. 

We  are  aware  that  our  recipe  fails  in 
that  it  does  not  provide  the  exact  weight 
of  vegetables  to  the  proportion  of  con- 
somm6.  M.  Dubost  (who,  by  the  w’ay, 
had  a  collection  of  china  and  ‘  bric-a- 
brac,’  well  worth  the  attention  of  the 
connoisseur)  assumed,  no  doubt,  that  a 
chef  with  any  knowledge  of  his  business 
would  always  fairly  proportion  all  that 
enters  into  a  julienne  soup,  but  to  the 
English  cook  we  would  suggest  just  six 
times  the  quantity  of  vegetables  she  is 
accustomed  to  provide  for  the  soup  in 
question. 

If  we  pass  from  the  making  of  herbal 
soup  to  a  consideration  of  the  ‘  batterie 
de  cuisine  ’  placed  at  the  disposition  of 
English  cooks  in  modest  English  house¬ 
holds,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  observe 
a  fatal  absence  of  copper.  Those  bright 
stewpans  with  our  neighbors  form  a  re¬ 
freshing  sight  to  the  ‘  gourmet,’  however 
modest  the  ‘menage.’  Just  as  we  suc¬ 
ceed  well  in  boiling  potatoes  by  means 
of  a  quick,  roaring  fire  applied  to.  an  iron 
saucepan,  which  communicates  the  heat 
to  the  water  quickly,  so  we  fail  in  saute^ 
ing  young  potatoes,  because  for  that  we 
want  a  moderate  fire  and  a  copper  sauce 
pan,  which  communicates  the  heat  slow- 
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ly ;  in  other  words,  an  arrangement  that 
does  not  readily  bum  the  contents,  which 
with  an  iron  saucepan,  in  the  absence  of 
care,  would  be  the  case. 

And  here  it  is  only  just  that  we  should 
draw  attention  to  Gouff6,  his  plates,  and 
his  woodcuts.  Of  course,  there  is  very 
little  that  is  absolutely  new  in  matter  of 
recipes  for  dishes,  but  Gouff6  has  availed 
himself  of  chromo-lithography  and  a  good 
wood-engraver  to  bring  home  to  us  some 
precepts  that  sought  to  receive  attention. 
Note  particularly  the  design  for  a  range, 
p.  23,  fig.  16,  where  we  have  a  roasting 
arrangement  carefully  -.out  of  the  way, 
whilst  still  under  the  supervision  of  the 
cook  ;  and  the  proper  design  for  a  char¬ 
coal  grilling  apparatus,  which  would 
meet  a  want  greatly  felt  amongst  those 
who  love  a  clean  grill.  Throughout  his 
work  it  will  be  observed  that  Gouff^  in¬ 
clines  to  well-tinned  copper  saucepans, 
whilst  not  absolutely  discarding  tinned- 
iron  pans,  and  at  the  same  time  he  sets 
his  face  against  the  simple  cast-iron  pans 
and  the  earthenware  vases  that  have  for 
so  long  maintained  their  place  in  many 
French  households. 

Returning  to  the  grilling  apparatus  in 
fig.  16  of  Goufl^’s  work,  we  shall  possi¬ 
bly  surprise  many  by  avowing  that,  in 
our  opinion,  the  French  beat  us  as  much 
in  this  resi}ect  as  in  many  others.  That 
they  succeed  in  soups,  sauces,  and  en¬ 
tries,  is  undoubted,  and  copper  sauce¬ 
pans  go  for  much  therein ;  but  for  the 
‘  cuisine  bourgeoise  ’  (household  cook¬ 
ing)  we  should  indicate  grilling  as  the 
point  where  they  are  more  entirely  suc¬ 
cessful  than  we  are.  Here  charcoal  or 
‘  braise  ’  (a  form  of  charcoal),  as  the 
fuel,  gives  the  French  cook  an  advantage. 
It  enables  him  to  serve  up  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl,  cleanly  grilled,  not  smoke-flavored, 
and  the  sauce,  if  sauce  there  be,  has 
nothing  to  interfere  with  its  due  appre¬ 
ciation.  The  English  cook,  as  a  rule, 
appeals  to  the  frying-pan*  and  produces 


♦  *  As  frj’ing  properly  in  fat  is  of  much  im¬ 
portance  and  of  constant  use,  no  pains  should 
be  spared  in  thoroughly  understanding  it.  If 
you  attempt  to  fry  at  too  low  a  temperature, 
or  allow  the  temperature  to  fall  more  than 
five  degrees,  the  things  are  not  fried  but 
soaked  and  soddened,  and  of  a  dirty-white 
color.  If  the  temperature  is  too  high,  then 
the  thing  is  charred,  burnt,  and  blackened, 
but  not  hied.’ — Buckmaster,  p.  II3.  To  much 


her  cutlets,  often  sodden,  and  generally 
tasteless,  with  small  idea  that  meat  and 
its  flavor  is  one  thing,  and  the  sauce  ap¬ 
propriate  to  it  another.*  When  cutlets 
have  been  cooked  in  this  fashion,  the 
tenant  of  the  dining-room  learns  that 
delicate  tender  mutton  exists  no  more  ; 
leather,  for  all  practical  purposes  of  taste, 
might  replace  it.  Yet  how  could  we  ex¬ 
pect  an  English  cook  with  the  ordinary 
coal-fuei  range  to  have  a  bright  fire  just 
ready  for  grilling  at  the  moment  when 
the  entree  of  cutlets  should  be  served 
The  charcoal  or  braise  embers,  being  a 
contrivance  apart,  are,  with  a  slight  use 
of  the  bellows,  always  ready  for  the  grill. 
Speaking  not  dogmatically,  but  with 
conviction,  we  place  charcoal  or  braise, 
as  a  grilling  element,  as  of  the  first 
necessity  in  a  range  where  due  justice  is 
to  be  done  by  the  cook.  Nor  can  we 
believe  that  this  suggestion  is  one  neces¬ 
sarily  attended  with  inordinate  expense. 
It  sufiiceth  to  put  —  if  'Gouff^’s  plan 
above  mentioned  is  attended  with  diffi¬ 
culty — in  modern  close  ranges  a  fifteen- 
inch  square  grate  sunk  some  three 
inches  below  the  level  of  the  top,  with  a 
regulator  for  the  draft  from  without  so 
that  the  charcoal  or  braise  shall  burn 
freely ;  and  we  venture  to  say  that  the 
cost  of  the  charcoal  will  be  saved  in  the 
butcher’s  bill,  to  say  nothing  of  the  tem¬ 
per  of  the  master,  suflering  under  the 
infliction  of  meat  wrongfully  bedabbled 
in  cinders  and  begrimed  with  coal- 
smoke  !  I.et  it  be  taken  as  a  gastronom- 
ical  observation  of  supreme  importance 
to  the  seeker  after  culinary  truth,  that 
the  eminence  of  French  cookery  does  not 
lie  solely  in  soups  or  sauces,  but  in  the 
cleanliness  with  which  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl  are  grilled,  aided  by  the  perfectly- 
made  sauces,  separately  cooked,  with 
which  such  flesh  and  fowl  are  served. 
Not,  however,  that  bread-crumbed  cutlets 


useful  information  on  this  head  given  in  the 
above,  we  may  add  that  beef-fat  is  better  for 
frying  white-bait  than  lard.  Mr.  Buckmaster 
says  as  much,  though  not  in  special  terms  : 
‘  Lard  is  the  fat  generally  used  for  frying,  but 
it  is  liable  to  leave  an  unpleasant  flavor  after 
it.’  (P.  109.)  It  may  also  be  added,  that  bis¬ 
cuit-powder  is  infinitely  better  than  bread¬ 
crumbs  to  paner  cutlets. 

*  In  Goufffi’s  work,  the  percentage  of  dishes 
(fish,  flesh,  and  fowl),  the  ingredients  of  which 
pass  over  the  grill,  is  double  that  in  a  recent 
English  cookeiy-book. 
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are  always  out  of  place,  but  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  clean  grilling  should  be  more 
clearly  recognised.  And  let  no  one  here 
cite  the  advantage  of  Dutch  ovens,  or 
similar  contrivances,  for  avoiding  the 
coal-smoke.  They  are  aids  to  the  idle, 
but  fail  in  the  essential  application  of 
direct  heat  and  oxygen  to  the  meat.  Of 
course  clubs  and  large  establishments 
can  afford  to  keep  a  coke-grill  constantly 
going,  and  to  them  coke  is  cheaper,  and, 
well  kept  up,  as  effective  as  charcoal ; 
but  in  the  small  establishment  the  cook,* 
seeking  to  grill,  is  confined  to  her  coal- 
fire,  and  such  use  as  she  may  make  of  it. 
In  many  small  details,  also,  the  ‘  batterie 
de  cuisine  ’  supplied  to  the  English  cook 
is  w’anting ;  principally,  we  fancy,  in  the 
small  tools  for  cutting  up  vegetables  and 
herbs,  slicing  spinach,  cucumbers,  &c. 
In  how  many  kitchens  do  you  find  a  sal¬ 
amander,  that  excellent  French  inven¬ 
tion  for  browning  a  dish  without  putting 
it  into  the  oven,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
same  result  at  the  price  of  its  juices  being 
dried  up.’  It  is  true  that  this  imple¬ 
ment,  being  heavy,  suggests  sometimes 
to  an  ignorant  kitchen-maid  that  it  must 
be  there  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  coal ; 
but  does  not  ignorance,  in  some  form  or 
other,  often  try  our  patience,  and  are  we 
thereby  to  be  discouraged .’ 

Touching  the  general  question  of  but¬ 
cher’s  meat,  something  must  be  said, 
though  with  the  full  knowledge  that  it 
will  be  without  effect  in  England.  The 
‘  Chateaubriand,’  the  *  entrecote,’  and  the 
‘  filet  mignon  ’  (of  mutton),  with  other 
forms,  are  all  due  to  the  more  enlarged 
S}Tnpathies  of  the  French  butcher  for  what 
is  perfect.  We  must  entirely  change  the 
mode  of  cutting  up  the  carcase  before  we 
can  arrive  at  the  same  perfection  in  form 
of  meat  purchasable,  and  as  that  is  hope¬ 
less,  so  is  it  useless  to  insist  further  on 
the  subject  on  behalf  of  the  public.  To 
the  country  gentleman  only,  who  may 
have  some  control  over  the  village  but¬ 
cher,  we  may  remark  that  very  clear- 
colored  plates  are  sold  in  France  at  a 
moderate  price,  guided  by  which  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  willing  man  might  easily 
produce  the  desired  forms  of  beef,  veal, 
and  mutton. 

And  here,  again,  it  will  not  be  out  of 
place  to  refer  to  Goufl6.  By  bringing 
chromo-lithography  to  aid  him,  he  has 
given  us  two  plates  (II.  and  III.),  which 
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are  quite  unique  on  this  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  quality,  not  form,  of  meat.  Had 
he  extended  the  idea  to  the  interesting 
question  of  herbs  he  would  have  ren¬ 
dered  us,  though,  perhaps,  not  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  an  important  service.  The  fact 
is,  French  cooks  and  French  gardeners 
know  what  herbs  for  cooking  are.  A 
friend  of  ours  happened  to  be  in  a 
country-house  the  other  day  where  there 
was  much  show,  little  science,  and  a 
large  garden  kept  up  at  great  expense. 
At  luncheon  he  volunteered  to  make  a 
fresh  salad,  .and  forthwith  proceeded  to 
the  garden  to  gather  his  materials.  He 
desired  lettuce,  chervil,  tarragon,  and 
borage.  The  first  he  found ;  of  the 
others  the  head-gardener  knew  nothing  ! 

M.  Jules  Gouff6,  all-knowing,  has  not 
known  enough ;  he  has  not  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ignorance  of  our  gar¬ 
deners  and  our  cooks. 

Having  passed  the  stage  of  soup,  there 
is  not  much  of  importance  to  be  said  until 
we  come  to  the  vegetables.  The  fish  in 
England  is  infinitely  better  in  quality 
and  better  cooked*  than  can  be  obtained 
elsewhere.  There  may  be  special  dishes 
such  as  ‘  sole  k  la  Normande,’  or  the 
Marseillaise  dish  of  ‘  bouillabaisse,’  im¬ 
mortalised  by  Thackeray,  worthy  of  con¬ 
sideration,  but  they  are  not  essential  to 
the  ‘  bonne  cuisine  bourgeoise,’  the  rather 
because  the  constituents  of  this  last  can¬ 
not  be  obtained  in  perfection,  save  on  the 
shore’s  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Of  roast  meat,  be  it  beef  or  mutton,  we 
can  hold  our  own  with  any  nation  ;  and 
boiled  potatoes  are,  for  reasons  con¬ 
nected  with  our  extravagant  use  of  fuel, 
and  our  iron  saucepans,  our  *  sp6cialiti^.’ 
But  when  we  come  to  vegetables  in  gen¬ 
eral,  we  find  ourselves,  by  old  tradition, 
cut  off  from  some  of  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  tasty  ‘  plats  ’  the  French  housewife 
will  give  us.  Celery  with  us  is  rarely 
cooked,  *  cardons  k  la  moelle  ’  are  un¬ 
known,  and  the  same  with  ‘  aubergines 
farcies ;’  and  ‘  jets  d’houblon  aux  oeufs 
poch^s,’  one  of  the  ‘  primeurs  ’  in  early 
spring,  may  be  looked  for  in  vain  at  an 
English  table.  Perhaps  the  market-gar¬ 
dener  is  at  fault  here  too.  In  any  case, 
we  do  not  get  them  ;  nor  will  untravelled 


*  A  spoonful  of  vinegar  in  the  water  in 
which  fish  is  boiled  is  scarcely  sufficiently  in¬ 
sisted  on  in  English  cookery-books. 
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English  understand  that  a  vegetable 
should  be  served,  if  cooked,  as  a  ‘  plat,’ 
to  be  criticised  gastronomically  by  itself, 
and  not  as  a  concomitant  or  accident,  if 
we  may  so  express  it,  to  more  solid  food. 
Game,  again,  is  so  admirably  served  at 
English  tables,  that  there  are  few  new 
ideas  to  import  in  reference  to  it.  And  yet 
there  is  a  bird  abroad  of  which  we  should 
like  to  know  something  more.  We  have 
never  found  it  on  an  English  table,  and 
but  once  was  it  on  our  path  in  culinary 
delectation  abroad,  and  then  we  passed 
it  over  (possibly  in  error),  supposing  it  to 
vary  but  little  from  its  English  prototype. 
We  allude  to  the  Bohemian  pheasant. 
We  understand,  on  good  authority,  that 
this  bird  is  fat,  which  our  English  pheas¬ 
ant  rarely  is ;  and  not  dry,  which  ours 
often  is.  A  friend  who  has  some  shoot¬ 
ing  at  Boarstall  (traditionally  connected 
with  Edward  the  Confessor  and  Charles 
I.),  on  the  borders  of  Oxfordshire,  has 
introduced  this  peculiar  bird  into  his 
preserves ;  but  so  far  as  any  extra  flavor 
goes,  he  tells  us  that  he  is  not  able  to 
certify  to  it.  Posiibly  the  food  in  the 
forests  of  Bohemia  may  produce  different 
results.  That  it  is  a  recognised  delicacy, 
and  commands  a  high  price  (20.;.  a  pair), 
in  Berlin,  is  undoubted.  Our  friend, 
somewhat  cynical,  but  possibly  correct, 
says,  that  the  fatness  of  pheasants  de¬ 
pends  on  the  method  of  feeding  them ; 
in  fact,  he  assimilates  them  to  plain  fowls. 
If  so,  we  desire  all  proprietors  of  pheas¬ 
ants  to  attend  to  their  wants,  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  gastronomical  observer. 

If,  after  all,  one  is  obliged  to  admit 
that  in  Science  below-stairs,  and  in  Art 
in  the  dining-room,  the  English  are 
wanting,  how  trifling  is  the  addition  re¬ 
quired  to  put  the  English  family  dinner 
on  a  level  with  the  ‘  bonne  cuisine 
bourgeoise,’  w’hich  delights  the  foreign 
‘  gourmet !  ’  Rather  better-grown  vege¬ 
tables  from  the  market-gardener;  a 
habit  of  really  cooking  them  on  the  part 
of  the  cook ;  a  weakening  of  the  strong 
gravy-soup,  so  that  their  herbal  flavor 
shall  not  be  overpowered ;  a  grate  of 
charcoal,  whereby  viands  may  be  cleanly 
grilled,  and  some  small  instructions  as 
to  how  vegetable  ‘  plats  ’  may  be  prop¬ 
erly  served,  and  with  the  best  fish  and 
mutton  in  the  world,  the  English  can 
give  a  really  refined  dinner.  For  we  beg 
to  remind  the  reader,  a  banquet  is  not 


necessarily  a  refined  repast ;  and  ‘  cote- 
lettes  k  la  r6forme,’  ‘  riz  de  veau  k  la  St. 
Cloud,’  ‘  vol-au-vent  4  la  financiere,’ 
although  all  good  in  their  way,  do  not 
form  the  real  groundwork  for  gastro¬ 
nomical  observation.  This  must  lie  for 
every-day  work  in  simple  herbal  soups, 
clean-cooked  meat,  and  delicate  vegeta¬ 
ble  ‘  plats  ’  that  afford  room  for  extract¬ 
ing  the  subtle  essence  of  the  garden,  a 
subtle  essence  that  should  arrive  at  our 
palate  by  herbs  also,  herbs  that  are  too 
much  undervalued  by  the  English  cook. 
Parsley,  thyme,  balm,  marjoram,  rose¬ 
mary,  rue,  pennyroyal,  bay-leaf,  chervil, 
garlic,  shalots,  truffles,  morels,  of  all 
should  she  make  the  acquaintance, 
although,  to  be  strictly  correct,  these  last 
come  under  the  head  of  onions  and  roots 
rather  than  of  herbs.  Mr.  Buckmaster 
insists  upon  their  use,  and  the  necessity 
of  knowing  all  about  them ;  and,  we  re¬ 
peat,  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  M. 
Gouff6  did  not  illustrate  them,  instead  of 
giving  us  such  utterly  useless  plates 
(among  much  that  is  admirable)  as  those 
devoted  to  the  arrangement  of  cray-fish, 
the  nature  of  a  dessert -dish,  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  game  (frontispiece),  or  a  ‘  filet  de 
bcEuf  it  la  jar^ini^re,’  about  all  of  which 
the  instructed  desire  to  know  nothing, 
whilst  to  the  ignorant  they  convey  few 
ideas. 

We  have  up  to  the  present  moment 
referred  to  Goufi6,  of  the  French  school, 
and  to  Mr  Buckmaster,  who  gave  some 
lectures  in  1873-74  at  the  International 
Exhibition.  The  first  is  an  artist,  in 
many  things  above  criticism ;  but  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  latter  has 
given  one  direction  in  his  recipe  for 
‘  pot  au  feu  ’  which  overrides  M.  Goufi^. 
He  says,  in  his  ’  precautions,’  ‘  do  not 
boil.’  Gouff^  at  one  point  says  ‘  boil.' 
We  understand  him  to  mean  only  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  off  the  scum,  but  in 
the  meantime  is  not  the  meat  ruined  ? 
What  Mr.  Buckmaster  says,  he  says 
clearly,  although  from  the  stores  of  his 
mind  there  is  yet  much  unwritten.  Had 
he  continued,  he  might  perhaps  have  put 
in  print  those  two  recipes  which  we  learnt 
through  a  friend  from  a  French  chef,  to 
wit,  that  a  lump  of  bread  about  the  size 
of  a  French  billiard  ball  tied  up  in  a 
/i/un  bag,  and  inserted  in  the  pot  which 
boils  greens  will  absorb  the  gases  which 
oftentimes  send  such  ah  insupportable 
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odor  to  the  regions  above ;  the  other, 
that  a  lump  of  bread  stuck  on  the  end 
of  one  of  those  pointed  knives  used  in 
the  French  kitchen  will  prevent  your 
eyes  being  affected,  if  you  are  peeling 
onions  with  the  said  knife. 

And  beyond  the  operations  in  the 
kitchen,  a  great  interest  attaches  to  the 
store-room  and  the  larder.  There  are 
‘  hors  d’oeuvre,’  cold  as  well  as  hot,  about 
which  much  may  be  said,  some  being  at 
their  best  in  one  season,  some  at  another. 
Cheeses,  again,  present  an  endless  field 
of  observation  for  the  gastronomer, 
although,  perchance,  he  may  end  by  find¬ 
ing  few  planets  in  that  orbit.  Some  man 
addicted  to  this  preparation  of  milk  de¬ 
clared  that  after  once  tasting,  we  think 
it  was  either  Mont  d'Or  or  Strachino,  he 
wandered  about  Europe  after  a  phantom 
cheese.  If  we  recollect  rightly,  he 
avowed  that  a  gocgl  Camembert  had  a 
ghostly  resemblance  to  it ;  but  if  we  mis¬ 
take  not,  he  had  not  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  Malakoff,  a  cream-cheese  fabri¬ 
cated  in  Normandy.  Certain  it  is  that 
Strachino  is  too  rare ;  and  as  for 
Camembert,  the  curious  thing  is  that  you 
meet  with  it  in  far  better  condition'  in 
London  or  Brussels  than  in  Paris.  As 
to  our  old  English  cheeses,  Stilton,  Che¬ 
shire,  North  Wilts,  say  even  that  goodly 
cream-cheese  that  in  the  days  of  our 
youth  we  tasted  somewhere  near  Foun¬ 
tain’s  Abbey,  where  are  they  ?  Do  large 
dealers  buy  them  up  for  St.  Petersburg 
and  Moscow  ‘  marchands  de  comestibles  ’ 
who  are  regardless  of  price  ?  We  can¬ 
not  deny  that  we  have  met  with  them  in 
those  cities  far  better  in  quality  than  such 
as  we  have  chanced  to  buy  in  the  best 
shops  in  London. 

Forget  not,  too,  O  learner  in  this  field 
of  knowledge !  to  pick  up  any  happy 
thoughts  that  may  occur  to  your  host 
after  you  are  seated  ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  that  which  occurred  to  a  well-known 
artist  of  our  acquaintance.  He  had  in- 
\’ited  a  friend  to  a  beef-steak  at  the  A- 
Club.  The  steak  was  served,  when  he 
bethought  him  to  inquire,  sotto  vote,  if 
there  was  a  clove  of  garlic  in  the  house. 
There  was  ;  it  was  brought ;  he  simply 
passed  the  knife  through  it,  nothing  more, 
and  surprised  his  guest  with  the  most 
delicate  form  of  that  unique  flavor  which 
the  prince  of  the  onion  family  can  alone 
give. 


We  have  criticised  freely  English  cook¬ 
ing,  and  we  have  pursued,  in  a  line 
which  ought  to  satisfy  any  friend  of  re¬ 
form,  the  shortcomings  amongst  us ;  but 
we  do  not  ignore  the  thoroughly  good 
and  quaintly  superb  simplicity  of  dinners 
sent  up  from  time  to  time  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  A  friend  of  ours  was  returning 
from  Paris  with  two  young  ^companions 
(so  many  years  ago  that  they  made  the 
journey  to  Calais  by  ‘  diligence  ’),  when 
at  Dover  they  got  into  a  railway  carriage 
with  an  elderly  gentleman.  The  talk 
turned  much  on  the  restaurants  they  had 
visited,  to  which  the  elder  one  listened 
long  and  with  much  patience.  At  length 
he  said,  ‘  Well,  gentlemen,  I  am  going  to 
have  a  dinner  to-night  that  no  restaurateur 
in  Paris  can  beat,  and  it  is  thoroughly 
English.’  Our  friends  opened  their  eyes 
and  their  ears,  fresh  as  they  were  from 
the  Fr^res  Proven9aux  and  Philippe’s. 

‘  I  am  going,  gentlemen,  to  have  simply 
four  dishes,  not  one  of  which  could  you 
get  in  perfection  in  Paris ;  to  wit,  turtle 
soup,  turbot  and  lobster  sauce,  a  haunch 
of  venison,  and  a  grouse  ! '  Our  friends, 
young  as  they  were,  had  the  good  taste 
to  incline  their  heads  before  the  mention 
of  such  a  truly  royal  repast.  We  use  the 
term  royal  advisedly,  for  we  understand 
that  a  certain  personage,  whose  exam¬ 
ple  must  always  do  much  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  persistently  sets  his  face  against 
elaborate  and  vulgar  menus. 

Passing  now  to  matters  of  libation,  we 
must,  as  in  the  case  of  soups,  go  to  France, 
or  rather  to  the  mode  of  living  there,  with 
a  ‘  bonne  cuisine  bourgeoise,’  if  we  would 
be  instructed  what  we  should  drink  at 
dinner.  We  except  breakfast,  even  a 
French  one,  ‘  i  la  fourchette ;’  for  hath 
not  Brillat-Savarin  given  his  fiat  in  favor 
of  tea,  and  can  there  be  a  cleaner, 
wholesomer  drink,  if  you  like  it,  in  the 
wide  world  ?  But,  for  dinner,  if  we 
would  keep  our  palate  clean,  let  us  slick 
to  Bordeaux  or  Burgundy,  with  or 
without  water,  according  to  its  quality  ; 
water  for  the  lower,  absence  of  it  for 
the  higher  growths.  Of  course,  lor 
those  who  think  that  strong  gravy  or 
mock-turtle,  and  hot  sherry  or  Cette 
Madeira  form  a  fitting  beginning  for  their 
repast,  gastronomical  observation  of  this 
kind  is  thrown  away.  It  is  delicate 
flavor  in  soup  that  makes  Bordeaux  pos¬ 
sible  ;  and  when  the  palate  has  not  been 
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destroyed  by  fiery  sherry,  a  glass  of  about  this  wine  not  to  have  their  opinions 
Lafitte  or  Chambertin  can  be  as  well  ap-  treated  with  great  respect.  Burgundy, 
preciated  with  a  saddle  of  mutton,  as  indeed,  is  so  delicate  a  wine  that  an  ex- 
after  dinner  with  the  olives.  If  you  in-  periment,  in  bottling  some  from  the  same 
sist  on  white  wine,  take  Sauterne  of  a  low  cask  into  clear  and  opaque  bottles,  and 
growth  (the  higher  growths,  like  Chateau  putting  them  in  the  same  dark  cellar, 
d’Yquem,  are  only  fit,  like  Rauenthaler-  proved  that  a  marked  difference  was 
berg,  for  dessert),  or  Chablis,  if  Burgun-  presented  at  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth 
dy  IS  your  drink  for  the  day.  Never  as  against  the  clear  bottles, 
put  Bordeaux  and  Burgundy  on  the  table  ‘  Here  is  an  article  called  “  Champagne 
the  same  day ;  they  are  distinct  classes  as  a  social  farce,”  ’  said  a  friend,  glanc- 
of  wine,  and  are  to  be  sipped  on  diffe-  ing  superficially  at  the  list  of  contents  of 
rent  days  of  the  week.  It  is  one  of  the  a  ‘  magazine  ’  one  day.  Alas  !  on  exam- 
gravest  errors,  due  to  the  passion  for  ining  it  we  found  that  as  a  social  force 
thick  soups,  fiery  sherry,  and  hot  sauces,  was  the  use  of  this  liquid  to  be  praised 
that  good  wine  (by  good  we  mean  first  instead  of,  as  we  had  hoped,  deprecated, 
and  second  growth  clarets)  cannot  be  It  was  a  paper  addressing  itself  to  prove 
appreciated  until  after  dinner.  As  a  that  Britons  require  vinous  carbonic  acid 
gastronomical  (drinking)  observation,  it  to  make  them  cheerful ;  as  if  some 
may  be  taken  that  the  universal  intro-  generations,  comprising  some  tolerably 
duction  of  red  wines  during  dinner  is  as  good  names  on  the  roll  of  intellect,  had 
important  for  the  improvement  of  the  not  passed  through  life  without  obtain- 
palate  as  the  amelioration  of  soups.  ing  their  ideas  from  this  frothy  liquid  ! 

Red  w’ines  should  always  be  taken  out  When  champagne  was  first  brought 
of  the  cellar,  and  kept  in  the  kitchen  or  into  use  it  was  a  sweet,  luscious  wine, 
butler’s  pantry  some  hours  before  they  fit  and  agreeable  to  be  taken,  as  it 
are  drunk.  They  should  never  be  placed  ought  to  be  taken,  when  an  ‘  entre- 
before  the  fire,  but  allowed  to  become  met,’  also  sweet,  renders  the  palate  less 
warm  gradually.  The  temperature  of  observant  of  its  saccharine  quality,  but 
the  wine  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  utterly  nauseous  when  drunk  with  leg 
the  temperature  of  the  dining-room.  In  of  mutton.  Then  came  the  cry  for 
a  French  family  with  which  we  were  ac*  a  dry  and  drier  wine ;  and  as  the  liquor 
quainted,  it  was  the  practice  to  take  is  as  much  fabricated  as  soda-water,  and 
from  the  cellar  every  Monday  morning  as  little  natural,  the  wine-merchants  were 
the  Bordeaux  required  for  the  week’s  not  slow  to  accommodate  their  customers 
consumption,  and  to  keep  it  in  a  cup-  with  a  wine  which,  analysed,  is  pretty 
board  in  the  salle-k-manger,  so  that  the  much  this — a  poor,  thin,  white  wine, 
family  might  have  on  Sunday  their  wine  impregnated  with  *  fixed  air,’  and  some- 
in  the  most  perfect  condition.  How  times  a  good,  more  often  a  very  bad  and 
often  do  we  find  on  English  tables  the  inferior,  liqueur.  The  well-known  Brus- 
finer  growths  of  claret  unfit  to  drink,  sels  restaurateur,  already  quoted,  gave 
simply  because  they  have  been*  brought  to  it  (the  English  mark)  the  appropriate 
from  the  cellar  only  an  hour  or  two  be-  title  of  ‘  grog  mousseux,’  sparkling  grog ; 
fore  dinner,  and  then  left  in  a  cold  place,  and  we  are  told  to  regard  it  as  a  necessity 
or  exposed  to  a  draught!  Clarets  of  a  for  social  liveliness,  and  a  youngster  from 
third,  or  even  a  fourth  ^wth,  judi-  Eton,  whom  you  invite  to  dinner,  thinks 
ciously  warmed,  will  taste  infinitely  bet-  himself  badly  used  if  he  does  not  get  it ! 
ter  than  the  finest  Chateau-Lafitte  or  But  with  champagne,  as  in  everything 
Chiteau-Margaux  taken  directly  from  connected  with  taste,  we  act  as  though 
even  the  best  cellar.  These  remarks  ap-  no  permanent  rules  of  Art  existed.  We 
ply  especially  to  red  wines  of  the  Bor-  catch  by  a  fluke  of  fashion  some  truths, 
deaux  district.  Belgian  connoisseurs  do  which  vulgarity,  the  imitator  of  fashion, 
not  approve  of  bringing  up  Burgundy  seizes  and  distorts.  In  one  age  classical 
from  its  cellar  (the  temperature  of  which  architecture  is  the  rage,  and  leaves  us 
should  be  low)  until  shortly  before  some  few  exquisite  monuments,  much 
use.  We  have  heard  Englishmen  dispute  that  is  bad,  and  Grecian  porticoes  sadly 
this  view  in  favor  of  greater  warmth,  out  of  place  ;  then  the  medieval  fashion 
but  we  think  the  Belgians  know  too  much  overtakes  us,  and  after  giving  us  many  fine 
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examples  of  what  is  true  and  beautiful, 
lands  us  in  a  fog  of  unmeaning  shapes, 
and,  because  it  is  the  fashion,  pervades 
our  furniture  until  purity  of  form  ceases 
to  exist.  In  wines  Providence  presents 
us  with  a  good  article,  fashion  brings  it 
into  vogue,  and  vulgarity  debases  it, 
until  we  arrive  at  an  unwholesome  drug 
under  the  name  of  champagne.  After  a 
generation  of  stomachs  have  been  ruined, 
and  the  prevalent  fashion  of  early  and 
perpetual  pick-me-ups  (due  in  a  large 
measure  to  over-night  absorption  of 
‘  grog  mousseux  ’)  has  been  recognised 
by  the  faculty  as  fatal  to  our  physique, 
fashion  will  change  ;  it  will  become  vul¬ 
gar  to  give  champagne,  and  the  stomachs 
of  Englishmen  shall  again  have  some 
peace,  and  their  palate  be  encouraged 
towards  rightful  drinks. 

And  it  is  not  in  the  unnatural  quality 
of  champagne  that  we  find  the  only 
effects  of  fashion.  Sherry  is  manipulated 
abroad  and  at  home.  This  is  what  an 
ex- wine  merchant,  who  established  a  firm 
by  the  delicacy  of  his  palate,  says  in  a 
letter  to  us  on  the  subject : — 

*  During  my  long  exp>erience  I  found  that 
a  “run”  upon  any  particular  wine,  or  class 
of  wine,  generally  followed  the  introduction 
of  something  superior  to  the  ordinary  “  wines 
of  commerce.” 

*  For  example  ;  within  the  last  thirty  years 
repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  form  a 
pure  taste  for  sherry  amongst  connoisseurs 
who  could  afford  to  pay  for  what  they  could 
appreciate.  This  could  of  course  only  be 
done  by  ^importing  very  old  and  valuable 
wine  with  the  smallest  possible  amount  of 
brandy.  For  such  wines  I,  and  of  course 
very  many  other  wine  merchants,  have  paid 
150/.  to  Tool,  per  butt  in  Cadiz  Bay.  Of 
course  (such  wines  soon  gained  a  reputation 
amongst  the  class  of  consumers  for  whom 
they  were  intended  ;  and  then,  also  of  course, 
attempts  were  made  by  a  host  of  wine  mer¬ 
chants  to  introduce  a  similar  wine  for  general 
consumption.  This  led  to  every  possible 
system  of  adulteration,  because  the  wine  in 
its  genuine  otate  was  far  too  costly  for  any 
such  purpose.  Thus  from  time  to  time  news¬ 
papers  were  full  of  advertisements  about 
“  Natural  Sherry,”  or  some  other  name  given 
to  a  cheap  imitation  of  a  costly,  pure,  and 
delicious  wine.  At  one  time  I  remember  an 
advertisement  of  “  Naked  Sherry”  at  30X.  per 
dozen,  about  which  I  made  a  sorry  joke.  I 
was  asked  why  it  was  so  called,  and  I  said 
because  no  decent  wine  could  be  sold  at  the 
price.  All  that  I  have  said  about  sherry 
applies  to  most  other  wines,  perhaps  more 
particularly  to  champagne.  Really  dry  cham¬ 
pagne,  I  mean  genuinely  dry  wine,  can  only 
be  had  when  a  vintage  has  been  exceptionally 


fine.  In  such  rare  cases  the  wine  can  be 
prepared  with  scarcely  any  admixture  of 
liqueurs,  whereas  in  ordinary  vintages  the  wine 
en  brut  is  not  only  unpalatable,  but  absolutely 
nauseous.  Now,  as  very  fine  vintages  do  not 
frequently  occur,  pure  dry  champagne  is  a 
very  costly  beverage.  Notwithstanding  this, 
according  to  the  advertisements,  and  to  wine 
merchants’  circulars,  you  may  have  cham¬ 
pagne  dry  or  sweet,  year  after  year,  at  the 
same  price.  Create  a  demand  for  anything, 
and  there  will  be  a  supply.  The  supply  of 
genuine  wine,  as  of  every  other  article  of  con¬ 
sumption,  is  not  unlimited  ;  and  the  increased 
demand  for  cheap  wines  can  only  be  met  by 
deception  and  fraud.’ 

As  to  the  attempts  of  certain  analysts 
to  describe  in  scientific  terms  the  value 
of  a  wine,  they  are  more  than  futile,  they 
are  pernicious,  because  they  lead  the 
ignorant  astray.  *  Bouquet,’  as  well  as 
alcohol,  has  something  to  do  with  the 
quality  of  a  wine.  Both  may  be  added 
in  place  of  being  natural.  Sometimes  a 
connoisseur  in  Bordeaux  will  be  offered 
in  a  restaurant  a  wine  redolent  of  the 
violet  flavor  peculiar  to  some  wines  of  a 
good  growth  in  the  Gironde.  He  notices 
on  the  wine-carte  that  the  price  is  a  third 
of  what  he  would  pay  a  respectable  wine- 
merchant  for  such  wine,  and  if  he  drinks 
a  fair  bottle  of  it  he  learns  on  the  mor¬ 
row  that  the  nose  has  deceived  the  stom¬ 
ach. 

What  future  and  increased  knowledge 
of  methods  of  analysis  may  do  as  to 
‘  bouquet  ’  is  a  separate  question.  At 
present,  by  the  lights  we  have,  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  trade,  and  a  certain  respect¬ 
ability  on  the  part  of  its  members,  will 
be  a  greater  guarantee  to  the  seeker  after 
good  wine  than  any  number  of  laborato¬ 
ries,  used  too  often  more  in  the  interests 
of  advertising  firms  than  in  the  interests 
of  the  seeker  after  exact  palate-and- 
stomach-value. 

In  ‘  Le  Cuisinier  Royal,’  by  Viart, 
homme  de  bouche,  Paris,  1837,  there  is 
to  be  found,  as  an  Appendix  to  the 
fifteenth  edition,  a*  Notice  on  Wines,’  by 
M.  Pierrhugues,  the  King’s  butler,  and 
the  order  of  serving  them,  by  Grig- 
non,  one  of  the  well-known  restaurateurs 
of  that  day.  We  observe  that  it  has  been 
copied  without  acknowledgment  by  the 
authoress  of  the  ‘  Nouveau  Manuel  de  la 
Cuisiniere  Bourgeoise,’  Paris,  1869,  so  we 
presume  that  in  French  eyes  it  is  deemed 
of  some  worth.  We  merely  refer  the 
curious  reader  to  it,  preferring  to  take 
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as  our  guide  the  instructive  ‘  Essay  on 
Cheap  Wines’  by  our  own  countrjnnan,  Ur. 
Druitt,  whose  professional  science  and 
clean  palate  have  enabled  him  to  give  us 
invaluable  wine-truths.  It  is  true  that 
we  are  at  issue  with  Dr.  Druitt  as  to  the 
good  or  bad,  or,  as  he  puts  it,  indifferent 
matter  of  drinking  many  varieties  of  wine 
at  the  same  repast,  because  we  consider 
it  decidedly  injurious ;  but  with  this  ex¬ 
ception,  and  some  slight  allusion  to  a 
frequently  careless  composition  in  a  lite¬ 
rary  sense,  we  can  freely  endorse  the 
views  of  the  learned  doctor.  Rarely  has 
so  much  useful  and  trustworthy  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  known  wines  of  commerce 
been  given  to  the  public  in  so  compen¬ 
dious  a  form.  We  would  particularly 
recommend  to  our  readers  his  remarks 
on  Bordeaux  and  sherry  : — 

'  It  will  be  a  good  day  for  the  morals, 
health,  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
English  when  every  decent  person  shall  on 
all  hospitable  occasions  be  able  to  produce  a 
bottle  of  wine  and  discuss  its  flavor,  instead 
of,  as  at  present,  glorying  in  the  strength  of  his 
potations.  One  thing  that  would  go  with  the 
greater  use  of  Bordeaux  wine  would  be  the 
custom  of  drinking  it  in  its  proper  place  dur. 
ing  dinner  as  a  refreshing  and  appetizing 
draught,  to  entice  the  languid  palate  to  de¬ 
mand  an  additional  slice  of  mutton.’ 

*  •  »  *  * 

‘  Now  for  sherry,  under  which  term  are  in¬ 
cluded,  in  popular  language,  all  the  white 
wines  which  come  from  Spain,  and  others 
like  them.  Monotony  and  base  servile  imita¬ 
tion  are  the  curse  of  English  life.  .  .  .  The 
fish,  entr6es,  etc.,  must  be  accompanied  with 
the  inevitable  sherry.  All  the  fun,  and  the 
fragrance,  the  gratified  sense  of  novelty,  the 
curiosity  as  to  the  great  political  and  social 
fortunes  of  our  colonies,  which  would  be  ex¬ 
cited  by  handing  round  a  bottle  of  white 
Auldana;  all  the  sympathy  fur  our  dear 
neighbors  which  would  be  excited  by  the  taste 
of  Meursault  Blanc ;  all  the  respect  for  the 
Germans  which  would  follow  a  sip  of  Hoch- 
heimer  ;  all  the  hopes  and  fears  felt  for  the 
Austrian  empire,  which  would  go  round  with 
the  generous  VOslau,  are  smothered  by  the 
monotony  of  the  banal  sherry.  When  people 
are  doing  the  serious  act  of  dining,  they 
should  do  it,  and  think  about  it,  and  talk 
about  it ;  but  to  talk  there  must  be  novelty, 
not  one  dull  perpetual  round,  and  sherry 
gives  rise  to  no  ideas.  England  will  never 
be  merry  again  whilst  it  sticks  to  sad  a  drink.’ 
*  •  •  •  * 

*  The  best  account  of  sherry  is  that  given 
before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  the  Import  Duties  on  Wines  in  1852, 
by  Dr.  Gorman,  Physician  to  the  late  British 
Factory  at  Cadiz,  long  a  resident  in  Spain. 
He  says  that  no  natural  sherry  comes  to  this 


country ;  it  is  all  mixed  and  brandied.  The 
quantity  of  proof  spirit  which  good  pure 
sherry  contains  by  nature  is  24  per  cent., 
possibly  30.  The  less  mature  and  less  per¬ 
fectly  fermented  the  wine,  the  more  brandy 
is  there  added  to  it  to  preserve  it.  Yet  let  it 
never  be  forgotten.  Dr.  Gorman  added,  “  It  is 
not  necessary  to  infuse  brandy  into  any  well- 
made  sherry  wine  ;  if  the  fermentation  is  perfect, 
it  produces  alcohol  sufficient  to  preserve  the  wine 
for  a  century  in  any  country."  ’ 

All  this  and  much  more  that  Dr.  Druitt 
has  said  is  pleasing  and  trustworthy,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  little  appearance  of  a  wine- 
merchant’s  element  in  the  background. 
We  will  add  only  one  more  extract  in 
reference  to  the  flavor  and  odor  of 
wines : — 

'The  organs  of  taste  and  smell  stand  as 
sentinels  to  watch  the  approaches  to  the 
stomach,  and  to  warn  us  whether  our  food 
and  drink  are  fit  to  be  admitted  or  not.  There 
are  some  articles  respecting  which  these  or¬ 
gans  are  not  entirely  to  be  relied  upon  ;  but 
certainly  as  regards  wine,  the  effects  of  wine 
on  the  palate  are  known  with  exactitude,  and 
the  palate  is  able  to  distinguish  wines  which 
are  wholesome  from  those  that  arc  not. 

‘  Let  us  observe  that  touch  is  common  to  all 
parts  of  the  body  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
but  is  especially  acute  in  the  finger-tips, 
lips,  and  tongue.  This  takes  cognisance  of 
certain  qualities,  such  as  hot  and  cold,  rough 
and  smooth,  hard  and  soft,  and  the  like. 
Taste  is  a  more  delicate  sense,  and  dis¬ 
tinguishes  properties  such  as  sweet,  sour, 
bitter,  and  salt,  together  with  a  thousand 
other  varieties  which  have  no  name,  though 
we  well  know  them  when  presented  to  us. 

‘  There  is  a  third  sense  which  recognises 
odors,  and  upon  which  they  particularly  op¬ 
erate,  of  course  I  mean  the  nose.  Now  every¬ 
thing  that  is  tasted  must  affect  the.  sense  of 
touch  and  the  union  of  both  touch  and  taste 
may  be  essential  to  perfect  enjoyment ;  thus, 
the  crispness  or  flabbiness  of  a  biscuit  may 
make  a  great  difference.  Just  so  the  union  of 
smell  with  taste  is  essential  for  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  wine.  And  here  let  us  say,  that 
everything  that  is  smelled  can  be  tasted, 
though  not  everything  that  is  tasted  can  be 
smelled.  The  body  of  wine  affects  both 
senses.’ — pp.  28,  29. 

To  this  we  may  add  Brillat-Savarin’s 
definition :  ‘  Without  a  sense  of  smell 
complete  tasting  cannot  exist.  Smell 
and  taste  are  one  sense  where  the  mouth 
is  the  laboratory  and  the  nose  the  chim¬ 
ney,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  one  is 
good  for  tasting  what  can  be  touched, 
the  other  for  tasting  the  gases.’  Now  a 
strong  stomach  cannot  appreciate  the  bad 
effect  of  a  mixture  of  wines ;  and  how¬ 
ever  fine  the  nasal  sensibility  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual,  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the 
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value  of  fa  succession  of  different  kinds 
of  bouquet.  Our  own  views  are  that 
Chablis  or  a  low  growth  of  Sauterne  may 
be  permitted  with  oysters ;  a  good  quality 
of  Lower  Burgundy  or  a  ‘  grand  ordi¬ 
naire  ’  of  Bordeaux  to  begin  the  repast ; 
but  the  moment  you  get  to  a  point  in  the 
feast  where  a  higher  quality  of  wine  is 
permitted,  you  should,  with  any  regard 
to  the  stomach  or  the  palate,  stick  to  the 
same  class  of  wine. 

Not  the  least  important  element  in  a 
well-ordered  repast  is  the  coffee,  which 
should  complete  it.  It  is  very  easy  but 
not  altogether  just  to  condemn  the 
methods  of  making  it  practised  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  impute  to  them  the  only  cause 
for  our  finding  it  bad  here.  Opinions 
may  differ  as  to  whether  we  do  or  do 
not  find  the  several  varieties  of  the  berry. 
Mocha,  Bourbon,  Martinique,  &c.,  which 
are  mixed  together  in  a  French  house¬ 
hold,  or  by  the  tradesmen  who  sell  them. 
What  we  maintain  to  be  necessary  as  a 
first  step  towards  a  perfect  beverage  is 
fresh  roasting  at  home.  We  should  then 
find  a  very  indifferent  coffee-berry  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  refreshing  cup.  We  should 
get  the  true  aroma.  It  would  appear 
that,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
coffee  was  not  only  ground  but  roasted 
by  the  ladies,  as  we  gather  from  the  lines 
of  Pope  in  the  ‘  Rape  of  the  Lock  ’ : — 

*  For  lo !  the  board  with  cups  and  spoons  is 

crowned. 

The  berries  crackle  and  the  mill  turns  round.’ 

Upon  which  Mr.  Elwin  adds  the  fol¬ 
lowing  note  : — ‘  “  There  was  a  side-board 
of  coffee,”  says  Pope,  in  his  letter  describ¬ 
ing  Swift’s  mode  of  life  at  Letcombe,  in 
1714,  “which  the  Dean  roasted  with  his 
own  hands  in  an  engine  for  that  pur- 
p>ose.”  ’  * 

Until  lately  we  were  not  aware  that  a 
roasting-machine  for  household  use  was 
on  sale  in  England,  but  on  passing  down 
Oxford  Street  and  Holbom  we  met  with 
two  kinds,  similar  In  principle  to  one 
which  we  had  ourselves  suggested  to  a 
Parisian  ironmonger  before  the  war — i.e. 
the  use  of  clockwork  to  turn  the  barrel, 
so  that  a  cook’s  time  may  be  saved  and 
no  berries  burnt.  Those  we  have  seen 
do  not  appear  quite  suited  for  a  kitch¬ 
ener,  but  a  slight  addition  would  easily 
adapt  them  to  that  kind  of  range. 

*  Elwin’s  ‘  Pope,’  vol.  ii.  p.  163. 


One  observation,  not  altogether  known, 
may  be  added :  coffee  made  with 
Schwalheim  water  is  superior  to  that 
made  with  any  other,  due  probably  to 
the  extracting  power  of  the  alkali  held  in 
solution  therein,  and  it  might  be  worth 
while  testing  Apollinaris  or  Taunus 
water  in  like  manner.  Also  let  us  note 
that  since  the  war,  coffee,  as  served  at 
the  caf^s  in  Paris,  has  much  fallen  off, 
in  consequence,  mainly,  of  the  use  of 
chicory.  For  our  own  part  we  never, 
during  the  Second  Empire,  considered 
it  exceptionally  fine  and  pure,  save  at  the 
Caf6  du  Cardinal  at  the  corner  of  the 
Rue  Richelieu.  It  was  only  in  pri¬ 
vate  houses  that  one  could  be  secure  of 
the  genuine  flavor. 

In  the  simplicity  of  tea-making  it  is 
only  necessary  to  insist  on  w'ater  boiling 
at  the  moment  it  is  poured  on  the  tea  : 
but  we  came  upon  some  remarks  in  a 
modem  cookeiy  book  against  which  we 
would  beg  to  piotest.  The  writer  begins 
by  saying  that  a  silver  or  metal  teapot 
draws  out  the  strength  and  fragrance 
more  readily  than  one  of  earthenware,  a 
point  on  which  we  opine  the  Heathen 
Chinee  would  differ;  nor,  if  we  recol¬ 
lect  right,  would  that  interesting  paper 
by  Mr.  Savile  Lumley,  when  Secretary 
to  the  Legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  on 
the  tea-houses  frequented  by  the  ish- 
voshniks  or  droshky-drivers,  support 
such  a  view;  and  the  said  ishvoshniks 
are  great  connoisseurs  in  that  beverage. 
The  writer  of  the  said  cookery  book  goes 
on  to  say  that  you  may  half  fill  the  pot 
with  boiling  water,  and,  if  the  tea  be  of 
very  fine  quality,  you  may  let  it  stand 
ten  minutes  (!)  before  filling  up.  Now 
there  was  one  Ellis,  who  had  some  re¬ 
putation  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rich¬ 
mond  Hill  in  the  matter  of  food  and 
drink — to  be  plain,  for  the  , information 
of  the  youngest  generation,  he  owned 
the  Star  and  Garter  there— and  his  view 
about  tea  was  that  you  lost  the  aroma 
and  fgained  less  valuable  properties  for 
all  the  time  beyond  one  minute  that  you 
let  it  stand.  We  can  quote  no  higher 
authority  for  our  own  most  persistent 
view  on  this  question. 

The  hours  at  which  repasts  are  taken 
are  too  much  at  the  caprice  of  fashion 
in  England  to  admit  of  any  hope  that 
reason  will  be  heard  on  the  subject. 
Some  day  fashion  will  permit  us  to  have 
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our  mid-day  breakfast  or  luncheon, 
and  fall  to  our  dinner  with  no  jaded  ap¬ 
petite  at  6  or  7  o’clock.  On  sanitary 
grounds  nothing  will  ever  surpass  the 
Frenchman’s  regulation  of  his  meals — 
a  light  breakfast  in  his  bedroom  at  8 
A.M.,  a  serious  breakfast  from  1 1  to  noon, 
and  a  dinner  from  6  to  8,  according  to 
his  occupations  for  the  evening.  To 
insist  any  more  on  this  would  be  to  at¬ 
tempt  the  codification  of  laws  that  will 
never  be  edified,  or  if  codified  never 
carried  out,  save  subserviently  to  the 
reigning  fashion. 

We  will  close  these  remarks  by  refer¬ 
ring  once  more  to  two  of  the  works  at 
the  head  of  this  article.  Goufl^’s  is 
eminently  practical,  and  adapted  to  the 
use  of  man  or  woman  who  likes  to  go 
sometimes  into  the  kitchen  and  converse 
courteously  with  the  artist.  Dubois’ 
‘  Cosmopolitan  Cookery  ’  has  some  ad¬ 
mirable  recipes,  salmon  cutlets, 

‘  sauce  des  gourmets,’  page  83  of  the 
English  edition,  and  his  list  of  menus 
are  worth  attention.  Gouff6,  by  the 
way,  expressly  declines  to  give  a  list,  for 
reasons  stated  (p.  336).  Among  Dubois’ 
menus  may  be  noted  one  (p.  xvii)  for 
ten  guests,  served  at  Nauheim  (1867)  by 
Cogery,  who  now  keeps  a  restaurant  at 
Nice  ;  p.  xxi,  one  for  forty  guests,  served 
by  the  same  artist  at  Helsingfors,  where 
good  judgment  is  united  to  simplicity; 
p.  xxvi,  one  for  fifty  guests,  served  by 
Ripe  (1867)  to  Prince  (then  Count) 
Bismarck,  a  menu  where  we  observe  the 
Bohemian  pheasant,  already  referred  to ; 
and  p.  xxii,  a  very  good  menu  for  twelve 
persons,  served  by  Blanchet  at  the  York¬ 
shire  Club,  no  date  given.  But,  even 
after  thus  referring  to  them  as  deserving 
attention,  w'e  are  bound  to  say  that  they 
are  generally  over-loaded,  and  we  opine 
there  are  few  diners-out  who  would  not 
be  thankful  to  see  on  their  plate  less  elab¬ 
orate  menus. 

It  proves  the  fallibility  of  cooks,  even 
so  great  as  one  who  has  been  ‘  chef  ’  to 
the  King  of  Prussia,  when  we  find  M. 
Urbain  Dubois  in  his  recipe  for  plum¬ 
pudding  omit  the  essential  ingredient  of 
bread-crumbs  !  Gouff6  does  not  com¬ 
mit  this  grave  error. 

In  the  matter  of  English  cookery-books 
adapted  to  private  families,  few  surpass 
that  excellent  work  by  Mrs.  Rundell,  of 
which,  with  some  little  revision  and  the 


addition  of  truly  colored  plates,  Mr. 
Murray  might  surely  give  us  another 
edition.  Its  excellence  consists  in  that 
it  is  a  manual  for  the  household  as  well 
as  a  guide  in  the  kitchen,  but  we  are 
bound  to  say  it  is  lamentably  deficient 
where  it  attempts  to  instruct  us  in  French 
cookery. 

We  ought  not  to  conclude  this  review, 
devoted  to  simplicity  in  cooking,  eating 
and  drinking,  without  a  reference  to  con¬ 
diments  under  various  names  of  this  and 
that  sauce,  many  of  which  are  admirable 
when  used  in  their  right  places.  We  take 
it  that  the  ‘  dernier  mot  ’  as  between 
French  and  English  ‘  gourmets,’  neither 
of  them  addicted  to  the  dishes  of  a  City 
Alderman,  would  be,  on  the  part  of  the 
second,  *  Are  not  our  manufactured 
sauces  admirable  ?  ’  On  the  part  of  the 
first — ‘Are  they  not  too  pungent,  and 
do  you  not  ask  them  to  do  the  work  of 
flavor  which  ought  to  be  the  business  of 
the  cook  ?  ’ 

The  finest  of  them  all  is  rather  ba^ed 
on  simple  mushroom-ketchup  than  on 
Indian  herbs,  but  it  is  scarcely  the  most 
popular,  and  those  members  of  the  med¬ 
ical  profession  who  prescribe  for  dys¬ 
peptic  individuals  have  as  great  an  inte¬ 
rest  in  columns  of  advertisements,  for 
which  in  the  end  the  purchaser  pays,  as 
even  the  adventurous  manufacturers  who 
fabricate  sauces  from  the  recipe  of  this 
or  that  nobleman.  Still,  let  the  best  of 
them  be  accepted  as  adjuncts  to  a  broiled 
bone  at  2  a.m.,  without  admitting  the 
propriety  of  their  position  on  the  dinner- 
table. 

Simple  salt,  and  vegetable  combina¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  with  it,  is 
worth  some  further  comment.  Salt  is 
used  at  once  too  much  and  too  little  in 
English  kitchens ;  too  much,  when  by 
order  of  the  landlord  (like  the  bad  bran¬ 
dy  in  the  sauces  at  suburban  hotels  of 
reputation)  it  is  to  excite  a  desire  for 
drink  on  the  part  of  the  guest ;  too  little 
when  in  the  case  of  a  grilled  beefsteak 
the  cook  forgets  that  salt  combines  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  cooking  more  effec¬ 
tively  in  its  coarse  kitchen  form.* 

The  combination  of  salt  with  herbs 
has  notably  succeeded  in  two  instances, 
and  it  is  reserved  for  the  future  to  bor- 


*  Poulet  au  grot  sel  Is  too  little  known  in 
England. 
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rptr  from  what  is  known,  and  combine 
more  delicate,  and  yet  more  delicate, 
forms.  We  allude  to  known  combina¬ 
tions  in  speaking  of  that  composed  of 
the  Chili-bean  rubbed  up  with  salt,  to 
which  the  maker  has  given  the  name  of 
Oriental  salt,  a  condiment  that  has  the 
flavor  without  the  extreme  pungency  of 
cayenne,  and  would  be  an  admirable 
substitute  for  it  in  that  much-ill-used 
incentive  to  drink  called  devilled  white- 
bait.  Another  useful  combination  is 
that  of  celery  seed  and  salt,  sold  by  a 
well-known  Italian  warehouseman.  On 
the  table  each  must  stand  on  its  own 
merits  in  reference  to  the  guest's  taste  ; 
neither  to  be  insisted  on  indiscriminately, 
but  each  in  turn  especially  adapted  to 
soup,  fish,  roast  and  ‘  relev6,’  cheese  or 
a  salad. 

This,  to  conclude,  is  the  sum  of  gas- 
tronomical  observation  which  appears  to 
us  as  most  worthy  of  reflection  by  those 
who  would  see  the  English  ‘  cuisine  ’ 
raised  to  a  higher  level,  and  who  desire 
that  the  younger  generation  may  at  least 
have  a  palate. 


1.  Herbal  flavor  is  to  be  desired  in 
soups,  and  increased  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  cooks  of  the  various  kinds  and 
qualities  of  herbs  and  roots. 

2.  The  ‘  batterie  de  cuisine  ’  should  be 
improved  by  an  increased  number  of 
copper  vessels,  and  by  the  use  of  the  sal¬ 
amander  and  smaller  implements  for  cut¬ 
ting,  scooping  and  otherwise  arranging 
vegetables.  Moreover,  the  use  of  char¬ 
coal  should  be  established. 

3.  The  use  of  more  butter  and  less 
lard  should  be  encouraged. 

4.  The  market-gardener  should  learn 
that  he  has  duties  to  fulfil. 

5.  Red  wines  should  be  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception  at  dinner,  and  cham¬ 
pagne,  if  served  at  all,  should  be  served 
with  the  sweets  and  not  with  the  mutton. 

6.  Coffee  should  be  made  from  diffe¬ 
rent  varieties  of  the  berry  and,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  should  be  roasted  at  home,  certainly 
always  ground  there. 

7.  Fashion  should  permit  us  to  adopt 
more  sensible  hours  for  our  meals. — 
Quarterly  Revitiv. 


MONTENEGRO. 

BY  ALFRED  TENNYSON.  * 

They  rose  to  where  their  sovran  eagle  sails, 

They  kept  their  faith,  their  freedom,  on  the  height. 

Chaste,  frugal,  savage,  arm’d  by  day  and  night 
Against  the  Turk;  whose  inroad  nowhere  scales 
I'heir  headlong  passes,  but  his  footstep  fails. 

And  red  with  blood  the  Crescent  reels  from  fight 
Before  their  dauntless  hundreds,  in  prone  flight 
By  thousands  down  the  crags  and  thro’  the  vales. 

O  smallest  among  peoples !  rough  rock-throne 
Of  Freedom !  warriors  beating  back  the  swarm 
Of  Turkish  Islam  for  five  hundred  years, 

Great  Tsemogora !  never  since  thine  own 

Black  ridges  drew  the  cloud  and  brake  the  storm 
Has  breathed  a  race  of  mightier  mountaineers. 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 


MONTENEGRO.  A  SKETCH.* 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

It  is  sometimes  said,  in  relation  to  in-  its  greatest  men.  It  might  at  least  as 
dividuals,  that  the  world  does  not  know  safely  be  averred,  in  speaking  of  large 

-  numbers,  that  Christendom  does  not  know 

*  X,  Le  MmUrU^o  Qmtemporain.  Par  G._  - =  ]  ; 

Fsilley,  Officier  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur,  et"  2.  Montent^  tutd  die  Moutentgriner  ge- 
JovAM  Wlahoviti,  Capitaine  an  Service  de  la  schildert  von  Spiridion  Goptchevitch.  Leip- 
Ixrbie.  Paris  :  187a  zig  :  1877. 
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its  most  extraordinary  people.  The 
name  of  Montenegro,  until  within  the 
last  two  years,  was  perhaps  less  familiar 
to  the  European  public  than  that  of 
Monaco,  and  little  more  than  that  of 
San  Marino.  And  yet  it  would,  long  ere 
this,  have  risen  to  world-wide  and  im¬ 
mortal  fame,  had  there  been  a  Scott  to 
learn  and  tell  the  marvels  of  its  histo^, 
or  a  Byron  to  spend  and  be  spent  on  its 
behalf.  For  want  of  the  vates  sacer,  it 
has  remained  in  the  mute  inglorious  con¬ 
dition  of  Agamemnon’s  predecessors.  I 
hope  that  an  interpreter  between  Mon¬ 
tenegro  and  the  world  has  at  length  been 
found  in  ‘the  person  of  my  friend  Mr. 
Tennyson,  and  1  gladly  accept  the  honor 
of  having  been  invited  to  supply  a  com¬ 
mentary  to  his  text.  In  attempting  it  I 
am  sensible  of  this  disadvantage — that  it 
is  impossible  to  set  out  the  plain  facts  of 
the  history  of  Montenegro  (or  Tserna- 
gura  in  its  own  Slavonic  tongue)  without 
begetting  in  the  mind  of  any  reader 
strange,  and  nearly  all  are  strange,  to  the 
subject,  a  resistless  suspicion  of  exagger¬ 
ation  or  of  fable. 

The  vast  cyclone  of  Ottoman  conquest, 
the  most  formidable  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  having  crossed  the  narrow  sea 
from  .Asia  in  the  fourteenth  century,  made 
rapid  advances  westward,  and  blasted, 
by  its  successive  acquisitions,  the  fortunes 
of  countries  the  chief  part  of  which  were 
then  among  the  most  civilised,  Italy 
alone  being  excepted,  of  all  Europe.  I 
shall  not  here  deal  with  the  Hellenic 
lands.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  Bulgaria, 
Serbia  (as  now  known),  Bosnia,  Herze¬ 
govina,  Albania,  gradually  gave  way. 

Before  telling  the  strange  tale  of 
those  who,  like  some  strong  oak  that  the 
lightning  fails  to  rive,  breasted  all  the 
wrath  of  the  tempest,  and  never  could 
be  slaves,  let  me  render  a  tribute  to  the 
fallen.  For  the  most  part,  they  did  not 
succumb  without  gallant  resistance.  The 
Serbian  sovereigns  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  were  great  and  brave  men,  ruling  a 
stout  and  brave  people.  They  reached 
their  zenith  when,  in  1347,  Stephen 
Dushan  entitled  himself  Emperor  of 
Serbs,  Greeks,  and  Bulgarians.  In  an 
evil  hour,  and  to  its  own  ruin,  the  Greek 
Empire  invoked  against  him  the  aid  of 
the  Ottoman  Turks.  In  1356,  he  closed 
a  prosperous  career  by  a  sudden  death. 
On  the  fatal  field  of  Kossovo,  in  1389, 


treachery  allied  itself  with  Ottoman 
prowess  to  bring  about  the  defeat  of  the 
Serbian  army;  and  again  it  was  by 
treacherous  advances  that  a  qualified 
subjection  was  converted  into  an  abso¬ 
lute  servitude.  The  West,  with  all  its 
chivalry,  can  cite  no  grander  examples  of 
martial  heroism  than  those  of  Marko 
Kraljevitch,  so  fondly  cherished  in  the 
Serbian  lands,  and  of  George  Castriotes 
or  Scanderbeg,  known  far  and  wide,  and 
still  commemorated  by  the  name  of  a 
vicolo  of  Rome. 

The  indifference,  or  even  contempt, 
with  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  this 
field  of  history,  ought  to  be  displaced  by 
a  more  rational,  as  well  as  more  honor¬ 
able,  sentiment  of  gratitude.  It  was 
these  races,  principally  Slavonian,  who 
had  to  encounter  in  its  unbroken  strength, 
and  to  reduce,  the  mighty  wave,  of  which 
only  the  residue,  passing  the  Danube  and 
the  Save,  all  but  overwhelmed  not  Hun¬ 
gary  alone,  but  Austria  and  Poland.  It 
was  with  a  Slavonian  [>opulation  that  the 
Austrian  Emperor  fortified  the  north 
bank  of  the  Save,  in  the  formation  of  the 
famous  military  Frontier.  It  was  Slav 
resistance,  unaided  by  the  West,  which 
abated  the  impetus  of  the  Ottoman  at¬ 
tack  just  to  such  a  point,  that  its  reserve 
force  became  capable  of  being  checked 
by  European  combinations. 

Among  the  Serbian  lands  was  the 
flourishing  Principality  of  Zeta.  It  took 
its  name  from  the  stream,  which  flows 
southward  from  the  mountain  citadel 
towards  the  Lake  of  Scutari.  It  com¬ 
prised  the  territory  now  known  as  Mon¬ 
tenegro  or  Tsemagora,  together  with 
the  seaward  frontier,  of  which  a  niggardly 
and  unworthy  jealousy  had  not  then  de¬ 
prived  it,  and  with  the  rich  and  fair 
plains  encircling  the  irregular  outline  of 
the  inhospitable  mountain.  Land  after 
land  had  given  way ;  but  Zeta  ever  stood 
firm  under  the  Balchid  family.  At  last  in 
1478  Scutari  was  taken  on  the  south,  and 
in  1483  the  ancestors  of  the  still  brave 
population  of  Herzegovina  on  the  north 
submitted  to  the  Ottomans.  Ivan 
Tchemoicvitch,  the  Montenegrin  hero 
of  the  day,  hard  pressed  on  all  sides,  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  Venetians  for  the  aid  he  had 
often  given,  and  was  refused.  There¬ 
upon  he,  and  his  people  with  him,  quit¬ 
ted,  in  1484,  the  sunny  tracts  in  which 
they  had  basked  for  some  seven  hundred 
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years,  and  sought,  on  the  rocks  and 
amidst  the  precipices,  surety  for  the  two 
gifts,  by  far  the  most  precious  to  man¬ 
kind,  their  faith  and  their  freedom.  To 
them,  as  to  the  Pomaks  of  Bulgaria,  and 
the  Bosnian  Begs,  it  was  open  to  pur¬ 
chase  by  conformity  a  debasing  peace. 
Before  them,  as  before  others,  lay  the 
trinoda  tucessitas,  the  alternatives  of 
death,  slavery,  or  the  Koran.  They  were 
not  to  die,  for  they  had  a  work  to  do. 
To  the  Koran  or  to  slavery  they  pre¬ 
ferred  a  life  of  cold,  want,  hardship,  and 
perpetual  peril.  Such  is  their  Magna 
Charta  ;  and,  without  reproach  to  others, 
it  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  noblest  in  the 
world. 

To  become  a  centre  for  his  mountain 
home,  Ivan  had  built  a  monastery  at 
Cettinj6,  and  declared  the  place  to  be 
the  metropolis  of  Zeta.  What  is  most 
of  all  remarkable  in  the  whole  transac¬ 
tion  is,  that  he  carried  with  him  into  the 
hills  a  printing-press.  This  was  in  1484, 
in  a  p>ettv  principality ;  they  were  men 
worsted  in  war,  and  flying  for  their  lives. 
Again,  it  was  only  seven  years  after  the 
earliest  volume  had  been  printed  by 
Caxton  in  the  rich  and  populous  metrop- 
“olis  of  England ;  and  when  there  was 
no  printing-press  in  Oxford,  or  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  or  in  Edinburgh.  It  was  only 
sixteen  years  after  the  first  printing-press 
had  been  established  (1468)  in  Rome, 
the  capital  of  Christendom  :  only  twenty- 
eight  years  after  the  appearance  (1456) 
of  the  earliest  printed  book,  the  first¬ 
born  of  the  great  discovery. 

Then  and  there. 

They  few,  they  happy  few,  they  band  of 
brothers 

voted  unanimously  their  fundamental 
law,  that,  in  time  of  war  against  the  T urks, 
no  son  of  Tsemagora  could  quit  the  field 
without  the  order  of  his  chief ;  that  a 
runaway  should  be  for  ever  displaced, 
and  banished  from  his  people ;  that  he 
should  be  dressed  in  woman’s  clothes, 
and  presented  with  a  distaff ;  and  that 
the  women,  striking  him  with  their  dis¬ 
taffs,  should  hunt  the  coward  away  from 
the  sanctuary  of  freedom. 

And  now,  for  four  centuries  wanting 
only  seven  years,  they  have  maintained  in 
full  force  the  covenant  of  that  awful  day, 
through  an  unbroken  series  'of  trials,  of 
dangers,  and  of  exploits,  to  which  it  is 


hard  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of 
Europe,  perhaps  even  of  mankind. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
whole  mass  of  any  race  or  people  should 
have  the  almost  preterhuman  energy, 
which  their  lot  required.  All  along,  from 
time  to  time,  the  weaker  brethren  have 
fallen  away ;  and  there  were  those  who 
said  to  Ivan,  as  the  Israelites  said  to 
Moses,  ‘  Wherefore  have  ye  made  us  to 
come  up  out  of  Egypt,  to  bring  us  unto 
this  evil  place  V  The  great  Ivan  died  in 
1490,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son  George,  who  in  1499  was  persuaded 
by  his  Venetian  wife  to  go  back  into  the 
habitable  world  ;  not  of  Islam,’  however, 
but  at  Venice.  Worse  than  this,  his 
younger  brother  Stephen  had  gone  with 
a  band  of  companions  to  Constantinople 
and  proposed  to  Bajazet  the  Second  the 
betrayal  of  his  country.  He,  and  those 
whom  he  took  with  him,  were  required 
to  turn  Mahometans,  and  they  did  it. 
None  could  be  so  fit,  as  traitors,  to  be 
renegades.  They  then  set  out  with  an 
Ottoman  force  for  the  work  of  conquest. 
They  were  met  by  George,  and  utterly 
defeated.  But  these  victors,  the  men  of 
the  printing-press  as  well  as  of  the  sword, 
were  no  savages  by  nature,  only  after¬ 
wards  when  the  Turks  in  time  made 
them  so.  They  took  back  their  renegade 
fellow-countrymen  into  Montenegro,  and 
allowed  them  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion. 

On  the  retirement  of  George,  which 
seems  only  to  have  become  final  in  1516, 
the  departing  prince  made  over  ihe  sove¬ 
reign  power  to  the  Metropolitan.  And 
now  began,  and  lasted  for  336  years,  an 
ecclesiastical  government  in  miniature 
over  laymen,  far  more  noble  than  that  of 
the  Popes  in  its  origin  and  purer  in  its 
exercise,  as  well  as  in  some  respects  not  * 
less  remarkable. 

The  epithet  I  have  last  used  may  raise 
a  smile.  But  the  greatness  of  human 
action,  and  of  human  character,  do  not 
principally  depend  on  the  dimensions  of 
the  stage  where  they  are  exhibited.  In 
the  fifth  century,  and  before  the  temporal 
power  arose,  there  was  a  Leo  as  truly 
Great  as  any  of  the  famous  mediaeval 
Pontiffs.  The  traveller  may  stand  upon 
the  rock  of  Corinth,  and  look,  across  and 
along  the  gulf,  to  the  Acropolis  of  Athens ; 
and  may  remember,  with  advantage  no 
less  than  with  wonder,  that  these  little 
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States,  of  parochial  extension,  were  they 
that  shook  the  world  of  their  own  day, 
and  that  have  instructed  all  posterity. 
But  the  Basilcus,  whom  Greece  had  to 
keep  at  arm’s  length,  had  his  seat  afar ; 
and,  even  for  those  within  his  habitual 
reach,  was  no  grinding  tyrant.  Monte¬ 
negro  fought  with  a  valor  that  rivalled, 
if  it  did  not  surpass,  that  of  Thermopylae 
and  Marathon ;  with  numbers  and  re¬ 
sources  far  inferior,  against  a  foe  braver 
and  far  more  terrible.  A  long  series  of 
about  twenty  prelates,  like  Moses,  or 
Joshua,  or  Barak,  or  the  son  of  Jesse, 
taught  in  the  sanctuary,  presided  in  the 
council,  and  fought  in  the  front  of  the 
battle.  There  were  among  them  many, 
who  were  admirable  statesmen.  These 
were  especially  of  the  Nicgush  family, 
which  came  in  the  year  1687  to  the 
permanent  possession  of  power  :  a  power 
so  little  begirt  with  the  conveniences  of 
life,  and  so  well  weighted  with  responsi¬ 
bility  and  care,  that  in  the  free  air  of 
these  mountains  it  was  never  coveted, 
and  never  abused. 

Under  the  fourteen  Vladikas,  who  had 
ruled  for  170  years  before  this  epoch,  the 
people  of  Montenegro  not  only  lived 
sword  in  hand,  for  this  they  have  since 
done  and  still  do,  but  nourished  in  their 
bosom  an  enemy  more  deadly,  say  the 
historians,  than  the  Pashas  and  their 
armies.  Not  only  were  they  ever  liable 
to  the  defection  of  such  as  had  not  the 
redundant  manhood  required  in  order 
to  bear  the  strain  of  their  hard  and 
ever-threatened  existence ;  but  the  rene¬ 
gades  on  the  banks  of  the  Rieka,  whom 
they  had  generously  taken  back,  main¬ 
tained  disloyally  relations  with  the  Porte, 
and  were  ever  ready  to  bring  its  war-gal¬ 
leys  by  the  river  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.  At  last  the  measure  of  patience 
was  exhausted.  Danilo,  the  first  Vladika 
of  the  Nicgush  dynasty,  had  been  invited, 
under  an  oath  of  >afe  conduct  from  the 
Pasha  of  Scutari,  to  descend  into  the 
plain  of  Zeta,  among  the  homes  of  his 
ancestors,  for  the  purpose  of  consecrat¬ 
ing  a  church.  While  engaged  on  this 
work,  he  was  seized,  imprisoned,  and 
cruelly  tortured.  At  last  he  was  released 
on  a  ransom  of  3,000  ducats,  a  sum  w'hich 
the  hillsmen  were  only  enabled  to  make 
up  by  borrowing  in  Herzegovina.  It 
was  felt  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  a 
decisive  issue ;  and  we  come  now  to  a 


deed  of  blood  which  shows  that  or  those 
human  beings  with  whom  the  Turk  forced 
himself  into  contact,  and  who  refused  to 
betray  their  faith,  there  were  no  alterna¬ 
tives  but  two  :  if  not  savages  they  must 
be  slaves,  if  not  slaves  they  must  come 
near  to  being  savages. 

.  It  was  determined  to  slay  by  night 
every  one  of  the  renegades,  except  such 
as  were  willing  to  return  to  the  faith  of 
their  fathers.  The  year  was  1702,  and 
the  night  chosen  was  that  which  divided 
Christmas  Eve  from  Christmas  Day. 
The  scale  was  not  large,  but  the  opera¬ 
tion  was  terrible ;  and  the  narrative,  con¬ 
tained  in  an  old  volkslied,  shows  that  it 
was  done  under  that  high  religious  exal¬ 
tation  which  recalls  the  fiery  gloom  of 
xhe  Agamemnon,  and  the  sanguinary  epi¬ 
sodes  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  hallowed  eve  draws  onwards.  The 
brothers  Martinovitch  kindle  their  conse¬ 
crated  torches.  They  pray  fervently  to  the 
new-born  God.  Each  drains  a  cup  of  wine  ; 
and  seizing  the  sacred  torches,  they  rush 
forth  into  the  darkness.  Wherever  there  was 
a  Turk,  there  came  the  five  avengers.  They 
that  would  not  be  baptised  were  hewn  down 
every  one.  They  that  embraced  the  Cross 
were  taken  as  brothers  before  the  Vladika. 
Gathered  in  Cettinj6,  the  people  hailed  with 
songs  of  joy  the  reddening  dawn  of  the 
Christmas  morning  ;  all  Tsernagora  new  was 
free ! 

The  war  had  been  a  standing  rather 
than  an  intermittent  war,  and  each  party 
to  it  was  alternately  aggressor  and  de¬ 
fender.  The  Turk  sought  to  establish 
his  supremacy  by  exacting  the  payment 
of  the  haradsch,  the  poll  or  military  ser¬ 
vice  tax,  paid  in  kind,  which  sometimes, 
in  the  more  open  parts,  as  we  may  sup¬ 
pose,  of  the  territory,  he  succeeded  in 
obtaining.  Once  the  collector  com¬ 
plained  that  the  measure  used  was  too 
small.  The  tax-payer  smashed  his  skull 
with  it,  and  said  :  ‘  That  is  Tsernagora 
measure.’  But  the  Montenegrins  were 
aggressive  as  well  as  the  Turks.  Of  the 
fair  plains  they  had  been  compelled  to 
deliver  to  the  barbarian,  they  still  held 
themselves  the  rightful  owners ;  and  in 
carrying  on  against  him  a  predatory  war¬ 
fare  they  did  no  more  than  take  back, 
as  they  deemed,  a  portion  of  their  own. 
This  predatory  warfare,  which  had  a  far 
better  justification  than  any  of  the  High¬ 
land  or  Border  raids  that  we  have  learned 
to  judge  so  leniently,  has  been  effectu- 
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ally  checked  by  the  efforts  of  the  admir¬ 
able  Vladikas  and  princes  of  the  last 
hundred  years ;  for,  as  long  as  it  sub¬ 
sisted,  the  people  could  not  discharge 
effectually  the  taint  of  savagery.  It 
even  tended  to  generate  habits  of  rapine. 
But  the  claim  to  the  lands  is  another 
matter ;  there  is  no  lapse  of  title  by  user- 
here ;  the  bloody  suit  has  been  prose¬ 
cuted  many  times  in  the  course  of  each 
of  twelve  generations  of  men.  That 
claim  to  the  lands  they  have  never  given 
up,  and  never  will. 

From  1710  onwards,  at  intervals,  the 
Sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Austria  have 
used  the  Montenegrins  for  their  own 
convenience  w’hen  at  war  with  Turkey, 
and  during  the  war  of  the  French  Rev¬ 
olution  the  English  did  the  like,  and  by 
their  cooperation  and  that  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  effected  the  conquest  of  the  BoccJu 
di  Caitaro.  To  England  they  owe  no 
gratitude ;  to  Austria,  on  the  whole,  less 
than  none,  for,  to  satisfy  her,  the  district 
she  did  not  win  was  handed  over  to  her 
with  our  concurrence.  She  has  rigidly 
excluded  .the  little  State  from  access  to 
the  sea,  and  has  at  times  even  prevented 
it  from  receiving  any  supplies'  of  arms. 
Russia,  however,  from  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  though  using  them  for  her  own 
purposes,  has  not  always  forgotten  their 
interests,  and  has  commonly  aided  the 
Vladikas  with  a  small  annual  subvention, 
raised,  through  the  liberality  of  the  Czar 
now  reigning,  to  some  3,000/.  a  year  ;* 
the  salary  of  one  of  our  Railway  Com¬ 
missioners.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten 
that  Louis  Napoleon,  seemingly  under  a 
generous  impulse,  took  an  interest  in 
their  fortunes,  and  made  a  further  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  revenues  of  the  Prince,  which 
raised  them  in  all  to  an  amount  such  as 
would  equip  a  well-to-do  English  coun¬ 
try  gentleman,  provided  that  he  did  not 
bet,  or  aspire  to  a  deer-forest,  or  pur¬ 
chase  Sevres  or  even  Chelsea  porcelain. 

The  most  romantic  and  stirring  pass¬ 
ages  of  other  histories  may  be  said  to 
grow  pale,  if  not  by  the  side  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  life  of  Tsernagora,  at  least  when 
brought  into  comparison  with  that  life  at 
the  critical  emergencies,  which  were  of 
very  constant  recurrence.  What  w’as 
the  numerical  strength  of  the  bishop-led 


*  Stated  by  Goptchevitch  as  high  as  4000/. 
a  year. 
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community,  which  held  fast  its  oasis  of 
Christianity  and  freedom  amidst  the  dry 
and  boundless  desert  of  Ottoman  domi¬ 
nation  The  fullest  details  I  have  seen 
on  this  subject  are  those  given  by  Frilley 
and  Wlahoviti.  The  present  form  of  the 
territory  exhibits  the  figure  which  would 
be  produced  if  two  roughly  drawn  equi¬ 
lateral  triangles,  with  their  apices  slightly 
truncated,  had  these  apices  brought 
together,  so  that  the  two  principal  masses 
should  by  severed  by  a  narrow  neck  or 
waist  of  territory.  The  extreme  length 
of  the  principality  from  the  border  above 
Cattaro  on  the  west  to  Mount  Kom,  the 
farthest  point  eastwards  of  Berda,  is 
about  seventy  miles ;  the  greatest  breadth 
from  north  to  south  is  a  good  deal  less  ; 
but  the  line  at  the  narrow  point  from 
Spuz  on  the  south  to  Niksich  on  the 
north,  both  of  them  on  ground  still 
Turkish,  does  not  exceed  twenty  miles. 
The  reader  will  now  easily  understand 
the  tenacity  with  which  a  controversy 
seemingly  small  has  just  been  carried  on 
at  Constantinople  between  the  delegates 
of  Prince  Nicholas  and  the  Porte  ;  with 
andirivUni almost  as  many  as  marked  the 
abortive  Conference  of  December  and 
January,  or  the  gestation  of  the  recent 
Protocol.  At  these  points,  the  plain  makes 
dangerous  incisions  into  the  group  of 
mountains ;  and  from  them  the  Turk 
has  been  wont  to  operate.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  his  empire  is  forty  millions  ;  and 
I  believe  his  claims  for  military  service 
extend  over  the  whole,  except  the  five 
millions  (in  round  numbers)  of  free  peo¬ 
ple,  who  inhabit  the  Serbian  and  Rou¬ 
manian  principalities.  Let  us  now  see 
what  were  the  material  means  of  resist¬ 
ance  on  the  other  side.  About  a.d. 
1600,  there  are  said  to  have  been  3,500 
houses  and  8,000  fighting  men  in  Mon¬ 
tenegro.  The  military  age  is  from  twelve 
to  fifty ;  and  these  numbers  indicate  a 
population  not  much,  if  at  all,  over  30,- 
000.  This  population  was  liable  to  be 
thinned  by  renegadism  and  constant  war ; 
but,  since  the  early  siftings,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  baser  cause  appears  to  have 
been  slight.  On  the  other  hand,  freedom 
attracts  the  free ;  and  tribes,  or  handfuls, 
of  Turkish  subjects  near  Montenegro 
have  had  a  tendency  to  join  it.  Until  a 
few  years  back,  it  never  had  a  defined 
frontier ;  it  is  only  in  recent  times  that 
its  eastern  triangle,  that  of  Berda,  has 
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been  added  to  Tsemagora  proper. 
About  1800,  the  population  had  risen  to 
55,000.  In  1825,  to  75,000.  In  1835, 
the  official  calendar  of  Cettinj^  placed  it 
at  100,000,  and  in  1865  at  196,000.  This 
included  the  districts  of  Grabovo,  Rudine, 
and  Joupa,  conquered  under  Prince 
Danilo.  For  the  mere  handful  of  moun¬ 
taineers  has  been  strong  enough,  on  the 
whole,  not  only  to  hold  but  to  increase 
its  land.  Yet,  on  the  establishment  of 
free  Serbia,  a  tendency  to  emigrate  from 
the  sterile  rocks  into  that  well-condi¬ 
tioned  country  was  naturally  exhibited ; 
and  two  battalions  composed  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Montenegrins  helped  to  make  up 
that  small  portion  of  the  army  of  Gene¬ 
ral  Tchernaieff,  on  which  alone,  in  the 
operations  of  the  recent  war,  he  could 
confidently  rely. 

While  the  gross  .population  of  Monte¬ 
negro,  in  men,  women,  and  children,  was 
slowly  growing  through  three  centuries 
from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand,  we  must  in¬ 
quire  with  curiosity  what  amount  of 
Turkish  force  has  been  deemed  by  the 
Porte  equal  to  the  enterprise  of  attack¬ 
ing  the  mountain.  And  here,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  history  proves  it  to  have 
been  the  general  rule  not  to  attack  Mon¬ 
tenegro  except  with  armies  equalling  or 
exceeding,  sometimes  doubling  or  more, 
in  numbers,  all  the  men,  women,  and 
children  that  it  contained.  In  1712,  un¬ 
der  the  V'ladika  Danilo,  50,000  men 
crossed  the  Zeta  between  Podgoritza 
and  Spuz.  Some  accounts  raise  this 
force  beyond  100,000.  Danilo  assjuled 
their  camp  before  dawn  on  the  29th  of 
July,  with  an  army,  in  three  divisions, 
which  could  hardly  have  reached  12,000 
men.  With  a  loss  of  318  men,  he  slew, 
at  the  lowest  estimate,  20,000.  And  in 
these  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  of  all 
modem  wars,  it  seems  not  uncommon  to 
find  the  slain  among  the  Turks  exceed¬ 
ing  the  gross  number  of  the  highland 
heroes  arrayed  against  them.  Great  is 
the  glory  of  the  Swiss  in  their  Burgun¬ 
dian  wars  for  freedom;  but  can  it  be 
matched  with  the  exploits  of  the  bishops 
of  Montenegro  and  their  martial  flocks  ? 
Once  more  the  heart  of  the  little  nation 
relieves  itself  in  song. 

The  Seraskier  wrote  to  Danilo  :  ‘  Send  me 
your  paltry  tribute,  and  three  of  your  best 
warriors  for  hostages.  Refuse,  and  I  will  lay 
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waste  the  land  from  the  Morea  to  the  salt-sea,* 
with  fire  and  sword,  and  will  seize  you  alive,t 
and  put  you  to  death  by  torture.’  As  he  re.nd 
this  letter  the  Vladika  wept  bitterly.  He 
summoned  the  heads  of  communities  to  Cet- 
tinj6.  Some  said,  *  Give  them  the  tax  ;  ’  but 
others,  *  Give  them  our  stones.’  .  .  .  They  de¬ 
termined  that  they  would  fight  to  the  last  man. 
They  swore  with  one  accord  that  all  they 
would  give  the  Turk  |  should  be  the  bullet- 
rain  of  their  muskets.  ‘ 

And  thus  continues  the  tale.  Three 
Montenegrins  went  down  to  the  Turkish 
encampment  by  night,  and  traversed 
the  slumbering  masses ;  just  as,  in  the 
tenth  Iliad,  Odusseus  and  Diomed  moved 
amid  the  sleeping  allies  of  Troy.  Vuko, 
one  of  the  three,  said  to  his  comrades  : 

‘  Go  you  back  ;  I  abide  here  to  serve  the 
cause.’  They  returned  to  Cettinj6,  and 
said  :  *  So  many  are  the  Turks,  that,  had 
we  three  all  been  pounded  into  salt,  we 
should  not  be  enough  to  salt  a  supper 
for  them.’  How  this  recalls  the  oldest 
census  in  the  world,  the  census  of  Homer, 
who  says :  ‘  Were  the  Achaians  divided 
into  parties’of  ten,  and  every  Trojan  em¬ 
ployed  in  serving  them  with  wine,  one 
for  each  party,  many  a  ten  would  lack  a 
wine-server,’  But,  not  to  terrify  their 
friends,  they  added  that  this  vast  host 
was  but  a  host  of  cripples.  So  the  peo¬ 
ple  heard  mass,  received  the  benediction 
of  their  Vladika,  and  then  set  out  upon 
the  errand  of  victory  or  death.  Vuko 
had  induced  the  enemy  to  rest  by  the 
Vladinia,  on  the  plea  that  they  would, 
not  find  water  between  that  stream  and 
Cettinj6.  Here,  before  dawn,  came  down 
on  them  the  bullet-rain.  They  were 
slaughtered  through  three  days  of  flight ; 
and  the  bard  concludes  :  ‘  O  my  Serbian 
brothers,  and’all  ye  in  whose  breast  beats 
the  heart  of  liberty,  be  glad  ;  for  never 
will  the  ancient  fr^om  perish,  so  long 
as  we  still  hold  our  little  Tsemagora !  ’ 

The  very  next  year,  the  Turks  assem¬ 
bled  120,000  of  their  best  troops  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  the  mountaineers, 
whose  numbers  fell  within  the  satirical 
description  applied  by  Tigranes  to  the 
Romans:  ‘Too  many  for  an  embassy, 
too  few  for  an  army.’  But  even  this  was 

*  G.,  p.  la  The  Morea  was  not  then  Turk¬ 
ish.  Does  the  *  salt-sea  ’  mean  the  White 
Sea? 

f  As  opposed  to  the  ordinary  practice  in 
these  wars,  of  death  on  the  field  without 
quarter. 
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not  enough  of  precaution.  Thirty-seven 
head  men  of  Montenegro,  who  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  Turkish  camp  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  cdmmander,  were  basely 
seized  and  put  to  death.  The  Turks 
now  ventured  to  assail  a  force  one-tenth 
of  its  own  numbers  and  deprived  of  its 
leaders.  They  burned  the  monastery, 
they  carried  thousands  of  women  and 
children  into  slavery,  and  then,  without 
attempting  to  hold  the  country,  they 
marched  off  to  the  Morea,  while  the 
men  of  Tsemagora  descended  from  their 
rocky  fastnesses  and  rebuilt  their  villages. 
They  powerfully  befriended  Austria  and 
Venice  in  the  war  they  were  then  waging, 
and,  as  was  too  commonly  the  case,  were 
left  in  the  lurch  by  their  allies  at  the 
peace  of  Passarowitz  in  1719.  The 
Turks  accordingly  made  bold  to  attack 
them  in  1732  with  20,000  men  under 
Hussein  Pasha.  One  thousand  Monte¬ 
negrins  took  this  General  prisoner,  and 
utterly  discomfited  his  army.  In  1727, 
another  Turkish  invasion  was  similarly 
defeated.  In  1732,  Topal  Osman  Pasha 
marched  against  the  Piperi,  who  had 
joined  them,  with  30,000  men,  but  had 
to  fly  with  the  loss  of  his  camp  and  bag¬ 
gage.  In  1735  the  heroic  Danilo  passed 
into  his  rest,  after  half  a  century  of  toil 
and  glory. 

These  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of 
the  military  history  of  Montenegro. 

>  Time  docs  not  permit  me*  to  dwell  on 
what  is  perhaps  the  most  curious  case  of 
personation  in  all  history,  that  of  Stiepan 
Mali,  who  for  many  years  together  passed 
himself  ofl  upon  the  mountaineers  as 
being  Peter  III.  of  Russia,  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  husband  of  Catharine,  and,  in  that 
character,  partially  obtained  their  obedi- 
nence.  But  the  presence  of  a  prince  re¬ 
puted  to  be  Russian  naturally  stimulated 
the  Porte.  Again  Montenegro  was  in¬ 
vaded  in  1768  by  an  army  variously  esti¬ 
mated  at  67,000,  100,000,  and  even  180,- 
000  men.  Their  force  of  10,000  to  12,- 
000  was,  as  ever,  ready  for  the  fight ;  but 
the  Venetians,  timorously  obeying  the 
Porte,  prohibited  the  entry  of  munitions 
of  war.  U tter  ruin  seemed  now  at  length 
to  overhang  them.  A  ciirtridge  was 
worth  a  ducat,  such  was  their  necessity ; 
when  500  of  their  men  attacked  a  Turk¬ 
ish  division,  and  had  for  their  invaluable 
rewatd  a  prize  of  powder.  And  now  all 


fear  had  vanished.  They  assailed  before 
dawn  the  united  forces  of  the  Pashas  of 
Roumelia  from  the  south  and  Bosnia 
from  the  north.  Again  they  effected  the 
scarcely  credible  slaughter  of  20,000 
Turks  with  3,000  horses,  and  won  an  in¬ 
credible  booty  of  colors,  arms,  munitions, 
and  baggage.  So  it  was  that  the  flood 
of  war  gathered  round  this  fortress  of 
faith  and  freedom,  and  so  it  was  that 
flood  was  beaten  back.  Afflavit  Dorni- 
nus,  ac  dissipamur. 

In  1782  came  Peter  to  the  throne, 
justly  recorded,  by  the  fond  veneration 
of  his  countrymen,  as  Peter  the  Saint. 
Marmont,  all  whose  inducements  and 
threats  he  alike  repelled,  has  given  this 
striking  description  of  him  :  ‘  Ce  Vladika, 
homme  sup)erbe,  de  cinquante  ans  envi¬ 
ron,  d’un  esprit  remarquable,  avail  beau- 
coup  de  noblesse  et  de  dignit^  dans  ses 
mani^res.  Son  autorit6  positive  et  I6gale 
dans  son  pays  6tait  peu  de  chose,  mais 
son  influence  6tait  sans  homes.’*  As 
bishop,  statesman,  legislator,  and  war¬ 
rior,  he  brought  his  country  safely 
through  eight-and-forty  years  of  scarcely 
intermitted  struggle.  Down  to,  and  per¬ 
haps  after,  his  time,  the  government  was 
carried  on  as  in  the  Greece  of  the  heroic 
age.  The  sovereign  was  Priest,  Judge, 
and  General ;  and  was  likewise  the  head 
of  the  Assembly,  not  representative,  but 
composed  of  the  body  of  the  people,  in 
which  were  taken  the  decisions  that  were 
to  bind  the  people  as  laws.  This  was 
called  the  Sbor ;  it  was  held  in  the  open 
air;  and  when  it  became  unruly,  the 
method  of  restoring  order  was  to  ring  the 
bell  of  the  neighboring  church.  Here 
was  promulgated  for  the  first  time  in  the 
year  1796,  by  his  authority,  a  code  of 
laws  for  Montenegro,  which  had  hitherto 
been  governed,  like  the  Homeric  com¬ 
munities,  by  oral  authority  and  tradi¬ 
tion.  In  1798  he  appointed  a  body  of 
judges,  and  in  1803  he  added  to  the  code 
a  supplement.  With  the  nineteenth 
century,  in  round  numbers,  commenced 
the  humanising  process,  which  could  not 
but  be  needed  among  a  race  whose  exist¬ 
ence,  for  ten  generations  of  men,  had 
been  a  constant  struggle  of  life  and  death 
with  the  ferocious  Turk.  From  his  time, 
the  haradsch  was  no  more  heard  of. 


♦  I  quote  from  F.  and  W.,  p.  495. 
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Here  is  the  touching  and  simple  account 
of  the  calm  evening  that  closed  his  stormy 
day ; — 

On  the  i8th  of  October,  1830,  Peter  the  First, 
who  was  then  in  his  eighty-first  year,  was  sit¬ 
ting,  after  the  manner  of  his  country,  by  the 
fireside  of  his  great  kitchen,  and  was  giving 
to  his  chiefs,  assembled  round  him,  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  settlement  of  some  local*  differ¬ 
ences  which  had  arisen.  The  aged  Vladika, 
feeling  himself  weak,  announced  that  his  last 
hour  was  come,  and  prayed  them  to  conduct 
him  to  the  humble  cell  which,  without  fire, 
he  inhabited  as  a  hermit  would.  Arriving 
there,  he  stretched  himself  on  his  bed  ;  urged 
upon  his  chiefs  to  execute  with  fidelity  the 
provisions  set  forth  in  the  Will  he  bad  that 
day  dictated  to  his  secretary ;  and  then,  in 
conversation  and  in  prayer,  rendered  up  his 
soul  to  God.  So  died  this  illustrious  man, 
whom  a  Slavonic  writer  has  not  scrupled  to 
call  the  Louis  XIV.  of  Tsernagora,  but  who 
in  a  number  of  respects  was  also  its  Saint 
Louis. 

Thirty-five  years  after  his  death  Miss 
Mackenzie  and  Miss  Irby,  in  their  re¬ 
markable  tour,  visited  the  country.  They 
found  still  living  some  of  those  who  had 
lived  under  St.  Peter;  and  thus  they 
give  the  report  of  him  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  : — 

There  are  still  with  us  men  who  lived  under 
St.  Peter’s  rule,  heard  his  words,  and  saw  his 
life.  For  fifty  years  he  governed  us ;  and 
fought  and  negotiated  for  us ;  and  walked  be¬ 
fore  us  in  pureness  and  uprightness  from  day 
to  day.  He  gave  us  good  laws,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  disorderly  state  of  the  country. 
He  enlarged  our  frontier,  and  drove  away  our 
enemies.  Even  on  his  deathbed  he  spoke 
words  to  our  elders,  which  have  kept  peace 
among  us  since  he  has  gone.  While  he  yet 
lived,  we  swore  by  his  name.  We  felt  his 
smile  a  blessing,  and  his  anger  a  curse.  We 
do  so  still.f 

The  voice  of  his  people  declared  him 
a  saint.  Did  the  Vatican  ever  issue  an 
award'  more  likely  to  be  ratified  above  ? 

I  have  already  indicated  resemblances 
between  the  characteristic  features  of 
Montenegro  and  of  Homeric  or  Achaian 
Greece.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
among  them  is  the  growth  of  men  truly 
great  in  small  theatres  of  action.  Not 
Peter  the  First  only,  but  his  successors, 


*  Among  the  Plemenas,  which  may  be 
called  Parishes :  subdivisions  of  the  eight 
Nahias,  say  Hundreds.  All  Montenegro  is 
but  a  moderate  county. 

\Travelt  of  Miss  Mackenzie  and  Miss  Irby, 
p.  628  (ed.  1S67).  Also  see  Goptchevitch,  p. 
21. 


will  bear  some  comparison  with  those, 
whom  the  great  Greek  historians  of  the 
classic  period  have  made  so  famous. 
To  Peter  the  First  succeeded  his  nephew 
Radatomovo,  aged  seventeen  years.  He 
was  thereupon  invested  with  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  habit  and  the  sovereignty,  and  in 
1833,  when  aged  only  twenty,  he  received 
at  St.  Petersburg  episcopal  consecration. 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  informs  us  that 
he  was  nearly  six  feet  eight  inches  in 
height,  and  thoroughly  well  proportioned. 
His  skill  with  the  rifle  was  such  that, 
when  one  of  his  attendants  tossed  a 
lemon  into  the  air,  he  would  readily  put 
a  bullet  through  it.  At  nineteen  the 
cloud  of  Turkish  war  broke  upen  him 
from  Scutari;  for  he  had  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  berat  from  the  Porte,  which  would 
have  sealed  him  as  a  vassal.  The  pasha’s 
advanced  guard  of  several  thousand  men 
was  defeated  by  a  body  of  800  Monte¬ 
negrins,  at  the  head  of  whom  the  Pope 
Radoviti  fell  bravely  fighting;  and  no 
more  was  heard  of  the  invasion.  But 
this  Vladika,  following  up  St.  Peter’s 
work,  set  his  face  sternly  against  all  such 
lawless  habits  as  remained  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  his  modes  of  repression  there 
are  curious  traits  of  manners.  The  man- 
slayer  was  shot,  but  the  thief  was  igno- 
miniously  hanged.  In  the  matter  of 
shooting  there  was  a  great  difficulty ; 
for  the  terrible  usage  of  the  vendetta — 
which  had  by  no  means  been  extirpated 
from  the  Ionian  Islands  twenty  years  ago 
— bound  the  kin  or  descendants  of  a  man 
to  avenge  his  death  on  the  person  who 
slew  him.  The  expedient  adopted  was 
to  shoot  by  a  large  platoon,  so  that  the 
killer  could  not  be  identified.  I  read 
that,  before  brigandage  and  the  vendetta 
could  be  thoroughly  put  down,  some 
hundreds  of  lives  were  taken ;  more, 
probably,  than  were  ever  lost  in  the 
bloodiest  battle  with  the  Turk.  Inter¬ 
nal  reform,  which  partook  of  a  martial 
character,  was  the  great  task  of  this  reign. 
But  not  exclusively.  Under  him  was 
performed  one  of  the  feats  incredible  ex¬ 
cept  in  Montenegro.  Ten  men  in  1835 
seized  by  a  coup  de  main  the.  old  castle 
of  Zabliak,  once  the  capital  of  Zeta,  held 
it  for  four  days  against  3,000  Turks,  and 
then  surrendered  it  only  by  order  of  the 
Vladika,  who  was  anxious  to  avoid  a  w'ar. 
Nearly  all  his  battles  were  victories. 

This  giant  had  received  at  St.  Peters- 
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burg  a  high  education,  and  was  a  culti¬ 
vated  man.  A  friend  of  mine  has  seen 
and  admired  him  at  Venice.  He  goes 
by  the  title  of  ‘  the  hero,  statesman,  jx)et 
^'ladika  and  his  verse  has  given  him  a 
high  place  in  Slav  literature.  He  is  thus 
described : — 

One  while  he  was  to  be  seen  as  a  captain, 
sword  in  hand,  giving  an  example  of  every 
military  virtue  at  the  head  of  his  troops ; 
another,  as  a  priest  and  preacher,  carrying 
the  cross  alone,  and  subduing  his  wild  com¬ 
patriots  into  gentleness ;  again,  as  an  inex¬ 
orable  judge,  ordering  the  execution  of  cul¬ 
prits  in  his  presence,  or  as  a  prince  incorrupt¬ 
ible,  and  refusing  all  the  favors  by  which  it 
was  sought  to  fetter  his  independence. 

Down  to  his  time,  there  had  been  a 
civil  governor  who  acted  under  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  as  sovereign  ;  but  the  holder 
of  the  office  was  deposed  for  intriguing 
with  Austria,  and,  when  the  Vladika 
died  at  thirty-nine,  no  successor  had 
been  appointed.  This  perhaps  tended 
to  accelerate  the  change,  which  was 
effected  on  the  death  of  Peter  the  Poet 
in  1851.  But  a  share  in  it  was  due  to 
that  subtle  influence,  the  love  of  woman, 
which  has  so  many  times  operated  at 
great  crises  upon  human  affairs.  The 
young  Danilo,  the  nephew  of  the  deceased 
Vladika,  designated  for  the  succession, 
was  attached  to  a  beautiful  girl  in  Tri¬ 
este,  and  the  hope  of  union  with  her 
could  only  be  maintained  in  the  event 
of  his  avoiding  episcopal  consecration, 
which  entailed  the  obligation  of  celibacy. 
The  Senate  almost  unanimously  sup¬ 
ported  him  in  his  determination ;  and 
thus  was  effected  a  change  which  per¬ 
haps  was  required  by  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  The  old  system,  among  other 
points,  entailed  a  great  difficulty  with  re¬ 
spect  to  regulating  the  succession,  which, 
among  a  people  less  simple  and  loyal, 
would  have  been  intolerable.  So,  then, 
ended  that  line  of  the  Vladikas  of  Mon¬ 
tenegro,  who  had  done  a  work  for  free¬ 
dom,  as  well  as  for  religion,  never  sur¬ 
passed  in  any  country  of  the  globe.  Of 
the  trappings  and  enjoyments  of  power, 
they  had  icnown  nothing.  To  them,  it 
was  endeared  as  well  as  sanctified  only 
by  burdens  and  by  perils.  Their  daunt¬ 
less  deeds,  their  simple  self-denying  lives, 
have  earned  for  them  a  place  of  high 
honor  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  and 
have  laid  for  their  people  the  solid 
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groundwork  on  which  the  future,  and  a 
near  future  as  it  seems,  will  build. 

Danilo  did  no  dishonor,  during  his 
short  reign,  to  the  traditions  of  his  epis¬ 
copal  predecessors.  He  consummated 
the  great  work  of  internal  order,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1855  the  statute-book  in  force 
until  1876.  In  the  war  with  Omar  Pasha 
(1852-3),  the  military  fame  of  the  coun¬ 
try  was  thoroughly  maintained,  under 
admirable  leaders,  though  as  usual  with 
inferior  arms  and  numbers.  During  the 
Crimean  struggle,  he  maintained  the  for¬ 
mal  neutrality  of  his  country,  though  it 
cost  him  a  civil  war,  and  nearly  caused 
the  severance  of  Berda  from  the  ancient 
Montenegro.  In  May  1858,  his  brother 
Mirko  revived  and  rivalled  at  Grabovo 
all  the  old  military  glories  of  Tsernagora. 
Having  no  artillery,  and  very  inferior 
arms,  the  Montenegrins  swept  down  from 
the  hill  upon  the  gunners  of  the  Turks, 
and  destroyed  them.  In  this  battle  the 
Ottoman  force,  enclosed  in  a  basin  or 
corrity  without  power  of  retreat,  displayed 
a  desperate  valor,  for  which  on  most 
other  occasions  they  have  not  been  by 
any  means  so  remarkable.  Nor  was  their 
numerical  superiority  so  manifold  as  it 
commonly  had  been.  They  were  de¬ 
feated  with  the  loss  of  several  thousand 
lives,  fourteen  guns,  colors,  baggage,  and 
munitions.  From  the  bodies  of  many 
dead  were  taken  English  as  well  as 
French  medals,  obviously  granted  for 
the  Crimean  war,  which  were  seen  by 
Miss  Mackenzie  and  Miss  Irby  amon^ 
the  collection  of  trophies  at  Cettinje. 
The  victory  of  Grabovo  produced  a  great 
excitement  among  the  rayahs  of  Turkey. 
But  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  came  to 
the  help  of  the  Porte  and  its  huge  empire 
against  the  Lilliputian  State,  that  is 
scarcely  a  speck  upon  its  map.  It  had 
to  abide  a  diplomatic  verdict.  A  Com¬ 
mission,  sitting  at  Constantinople,  ac¬ 
corded  to  it  the  advantage  of  establish¬ 
ing  in  principle  the  delimitation  of  its 
frontiers,  and  in  1859  admitted  its  envoy, 
notwithstanding  the  protest  of  Ali  Pasha, 
to  take  part  in  its  deliberations.  But 
the  Powers  had  in  1857  determined  at 
Paris  that,  in  return  for  some  small  ac¬ 
cretion,  and  for  access  to  the  sea,  Mon¬ 
tenegro  should  definitively  acknowledge 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte.  Her  re¬ 
fusal  was  positive,  despite  the  wishes  of 
the  prince.  It  was  to  French  not  British 
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advocacy  that  she  seems  to  have  owed  a 
declaration  of  May  1858,  which  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  independence  of  the  Black 
Mountain. 

In  August  i860,  Prince  Danilo  was 
shot  on  the  quay  of  Cattaro.  The  assas¬ 
sin  was  prompted  by  a  motive  of  private 
revenge,  for  which  different  grounds  are 
assigned.  I.ike  his  predecessors,  he  lived 
and  died  a  hero.  In  what  estimation  he 
was  held,  let  Miss  Mackenzie  and  Miss 
Irby  testify.  On  his  death  his  body  had 
been  carried  up  the  mountain,  and  de- 
j)osited  in  a  church.  For  many  weeks 
afterwards,  as  they  tell  us,  this  church 
was  filled,  morning,  noon,  and  all  night 
through,  by  his  people,  men,  women, 
and  children ;  and  stalwart  warriors  were, 
as  of  old,  dissolved  in  tears. 

Danilo  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Nikita,  the  present  Prince  of  Montene¬ 
gro.  He  had  not  at  his  accession  com¬ 
pleted  his  nineteenth  year.  It  is  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Principality  that  his  own 
fatherMirko,  the  victor  of  Grabovo,  con¬ 
tentedly  gave  way  to  him.  Goptche- 
vitch,  the  brother  of  his  aunt  Princess 
Darinka,  acquaints  us  that  he  set  out 
with  two  fixed  ideas — the  first,  to  prose¬ 
cute  the  'civilising  work  among  his  peo¬ 
ple  ;  the  second,  to  liberate  the  sister 
Serbian  lands  still  in  servitude.  This 
writer  appears  disposed,  in  regard  to  the 
present  sovereign,  rather  to  play  the  part 
of  critic  than  of  eulogist ;  but  ascribes 
to  him  great  merit  in  his  political  con¬ 
duct  and  in  the  prosecution  of  social  re¬ 
forms.  Soon  after  his  accession,  Monte¬ 
negro  was  worsted,  after  a  long  resist¬ 
ance,  in  a  war  with  Turkey.  She  had 
been  driven  to  her  crags,  when  diploma¬ 
tic  mediation  brought  about  a  settlement. 
It  was  then  proved  that  an  empire  of 
35,000,000  could  gain  the  advantage 
against  a  tribe  under  200,000.  Only, 
however,  when  she  could  concentrate 
against  it  all  or  nearly  all  her  forces  ; 
when  she  had  a  general,  not  a  Turk,  of 
the  ability  of  Omar  Pasha ;  when  she 
had  reformed  her  whole  armament  by 
means  of  European  loans ;  and  when 
Montenegro  had  but  her  old  muskets 
and  old  ways.  Since  then  a  great  change 
has  taken  place.  The  army  has  been 
organised  in  30  battalions,  800  strong  ; 
and  now  for  the  first  time  we  hear  of  an 
endeavor  to  establish  a  certain  strength 
of  cavalry.  The  fighting  men  are  reck¬ 


oned  at  35,000 ;  but  the  military  age 
begins  at  twelve.  The  obligation  for 
offensive  service  runs  only  from  seven¬ 
teen  ;  but  it  appears  that  the  zeal  of 
patriotism  carries  the  people  Iwhile  yet 
boys  into  the  ranks.  The  force  avail¬ 
able  for  general  operations,  between 
seventeen  and  fifty,  amounts  to  24,000. 
The  arms  have  been  greatly  improved, 
two-thirds  having  breech-loaders,  all  (as 
is  stated)  revolvers,  and  most  of  them 
carrying  the  handschar.  During  the  war 
from  July  to  October,  1876,  we  heard 
much  of  the  Turkish  victories  over  a 
Serbian  array  composed  principally  of 
peasants  put  suddenly  into  the  rank?, 
with  a  salting  of  real  soldiers ;  but  very 
little,  in  comparison,  of  their  failures  and 
defeats  in  the  conflict  with  Montenegro. 
Goptchevitch  has  supplied*  a  detailed 
account  of  the  operations.  I  shall  lefer 
only  to  the  most  remarkabfe.  On  the  28th 
of  July  the  men  of  Tsernagora  encoun¬ 
tered  Muktar  Pasha,  and  for  once  with 
superior  force.  Four  thousand  Turks 
were  killed,  but  only  seventy  men  of 
Montenegro.  Osman  Pasha  was  taken  ; 
Selim  was  among  the  slain.  At  Medun, 
on  the  14th  of  August,  20,000  Turks 
were  defeated  by  5,000  of  these  heroic 
warriors ;  and  4,700  slain.  On  the  6th 
of  September  five  battalions  of  Monte¬ 
negro  defeated  Dervisch  Pasha  in  his 
movement  upon  Piperi,  and  slew  3,000 
of  his  men.  On  the  7th  of  October 
Muktar  Pasha,  with  18,000  men,  drove 
three  Montenegrin  battalions  back  upon 
Mirotinsko  Dolove.  Here  they  were 
raised,  by  a  junction  with  Vukotitch,  to  a 
strength  of  6,000  men.  Thus  reinforced, 
they  swept  down  upon  Muktar,  and,  after 
an  laction  of  sixteen  hours,  drove  him 
back  to  Kloluk,  leaving  1,500  dead 
behind  him.  On  the  loth  of  October 
Dervisch  Pasha  effected  an  advance 
from  the  south,  until  he  found  himself 
attacked  simultaneously  at  various  points, 
and  had  to  retreat  with  a  loss  of  2,000 
men.  On  the  20th  of  October  Medun 
was  taken,  and  the  Ottoman  general  fled 
to  Scutari,  leaving  garrisons  in  Spuz  and 
Podgoritza.  The  armistice  arrested  this 
course  of  disasters,  when  the  southern 
army  (Dervisch)  had  been  reduced  from 
45,000  to  22,000,  and  the  northern 
(Muktar)  from  35,000  to  18,000. 


*  Pp.  1S8-93. 
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So  much  for  that  ‘  indomitable  pluck  ’ 
of  the  Turks,  which  has  since  moved  the 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  British  Min¬ 
ister. 

Goptchevitch  reckons  the  slain  on  the 
T urkish  side  at  26,000 ;  on  the  side  of 
Montenegro,  at  1,000.  And  there  is  no 
wonder  if  we  find  the  Montenegrins  now 
aspire  to  breechloaders  and  to  cavalry  : 
they  captured  from  their  enemies  (with 
much  besides)  1 2,000  breechloaders  and 
1,500  horses. 

Montenegro  brought  into  action,  in  all, 
25,000  men;  17,000  of  her  own,  2,000 
allies,  and  6,000  insurgents  from  the 
Turkish  provinces :  a  fact,  this  last, 
highly  indigestible  for  those  who  contend 
that  rebellions  in  Turkey  are  not  sus¬ 
tained  by  natives,  but  by  foreigners. 
The  entire  Turkish  force  directed  against 
Tsernagora  is  stated  at  the  enormous 
total  of  130,000.  It  was,  of  course, 
chiefly  Asiatic. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  of 
these  figures  are  taken  from  a  work  on 
the  Slavonic  side.  The  author  has  had 
the  best  means  of  information  ;  and  the 
statements  are  written  not  for  our  in¬ 
formation,  but  for  that  of  the  sober  and 
studious  .Germans.  They  are  such  as 
might  at  first  sight  well  provoke  a  smile 
of  incredulity.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  they 
are  in  pretty  close  conformity  with  the 
general,  the  nearly  unbroken,  tenor  of  a 
series  of  warsjeaching  over  four  centuries. 
This  is  the  race  which,  when  asked  for 
tribute,  offered  stones ;  whose  privations 
were  such,  that  on  one  occasion,  having 
taken  some  hundreds  of  Turkish  prison¬ 
ers,  they  gladly  accepted  in  exchange  the 
same  number  of  pigs ;  who  clothe  the 
coward  in  the  garb  of  woman,  but  whose 
women  freely  grasp  the  rifle  in  the  hour  of 
need ;  yet  whose  men  of  war  weep  like 
women  for  the  dead  prince  they  love ; 
and  whose  fathers  in  1484  carried  the 
printing-press  with  them  to  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

What  became  of  that  printing-press } 
Probably,  when,  not  long  after  the  re¬ 
moval  to  the  hills,  a  vast  army  of  Otto¬ 
mans  penetrated  to  Cettinj6  and  burned 
the  monastery,  it  perished  in  the  flames. 
The  act  of  carrj'ing  it  there  demonstrated 
the  habits,  and  implied  the  hopes,  of  a 
true  civilisation.  But  those  habits  and 
those  hopes  could  not  survive  the  cruel, 
inexorable  incidents  of  the  position. 


Barbarous  himself  in  origin,  and  rendered 
far  more  barbarous  by  the  habitual  ty¬ 
ranny  incident  of  necessity  to  his  peculiar 
position  in  these  provinces,  the  Turk  has 
barbarised  every  tribe  about  him,  except 
those  whom  he  unmanned.  The  race  of 
Tsernagora,  with  their  lives  ever  in  their 
hand,  have  inhabited  not  a  territory,  but 
a  camp ;  and  camp  life,  bad  at  the  best, 
is  terrible  in  its  operation  when  it  be¬ 
comes  continuous  for  twelve  generations 
of  men.  It  was  only  a  fraction  of  the 
brutality  and  cruelty  of  Turks  that  in 
course  of  time  was  learned  by  the  moun¬ 
taineers.  But  even  that  fraction  was 
enough  to  stir  a  thrill  of  horror.  Of  the 
exposure  of  the  heads  of  the  slain  I  can¬ 
not  speak  so  strongly  as  some,  who  ap¬ 
pear  to  forget  that  we  did  the  same  thing 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  which 
Montenegro  carried  on  into  this  one ; 
and  that  a  Jacobite,  fighting  for  his  an¬ 
cient  line  of  kings,  may  fairly  bear  com¬ 
parison  with  a  race  which  had  claimed 
a  commission  not  only  to  conquer  all  the 
earth,  but  to  blast  and  blight  all  they 
conquered.  On  both  sides  this  was  a 
coarse,  harsh  practice,  and  it  was  noth¬ 
ing  more.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of 
the  mutilation  of  prisoners.  There  was 
an  undoubted  case  of  this  kind  during 
the  late  war,  when  a  batch  of  -Turks  had 
their  noses  or  upper  lips  or  both  put 
away.  This  is  certainly  very  far  less  bad 
than  burning,  flaying,  impaling,  and  the 
deeds  worse  even  than  these  in  Bulgaria, 
for  which  rewards  and  decorations  have 
been  given  by  the  Porte.  But  it  was  a 
vile  act ;  and  we  have  to  regret  that  no 
measures  have  been  taken  by  the  British 
agency  which  published  it  to  trace  it 
home,  so  that  we  might  know  the  partic¬ 
ulars  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance, 
and  learn  whether  it  was  done  by  Mon¬ 
tenegrins  or  by  their  allies,  who  have  not 
undergone  the  civilising  influence  of  the 
last  four  reigns  in  Tsernagora.  The 
unnaturally  severe  conditions,  which  have 
been  normal  in  Montenegrin  existence, 
will  be  best  of  all  understood  by  the  ideas 
and  usages  which  have  prevailed  among 
themselves  towards  one  another.  Firstly, 
we  are  told  that  death  in  battle  came  to 
be  regarded  as  natural  death,  death  in 
bed  as  something  apart  from  nature. 
Secondly,  agriculture,  and  still  more  all 
trading  industry,  fell  into  disrepute 
among  these  inveterate  warriors,  and  the 
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first  was  left  10  the  women,  while  they 
depended  upon  foreign  lands  to  'supply 
the  handicrafts.  Thirdly,  when  a  com¬ 
rade  was  wounded  in  battle  so  as  to  be 
helpless,  the  first  duty  was  to  remove 
him;  but  if  this  were  impossible  from 
the  presence  of  the  enemy,  then  to  cut 
ofi  his  head,  so  as  to  save  him  from  the 
shame  or  torture  which  he  was  certain  to 
incur  if  taken  alive  by  the  Turks.  Not 
only  was  this  an  act  of  friendship,  but  a 
special  act  of  special  friendship.  There 
grew  up  among  the  mountaineers  a  cus¬ 
tom  of  establishing  a  conventional  rela¬ 
tionship,  which  they  called  bond-brother¬ 
hood  ;  and  it  was  a  particular  duty  of 
the  bond-brother  to  perform  this  fearful 
office  for  his  mate.  In  fact,  the  idea  of 
it  became  for  the  Montenegrin  simple 
and  elementary,  as  we  may  learn  from 
an  anecdote,  with  a  comic  turn,  given 
by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson. 

When  the  Austrians  and  Montene¬ 
grins  were  fighting  against  the  Turks, 
^lies  of  the  French,  on  a  certain  occa¬ 
sion  a  handful  of  men  had  to  fly  for  their 
lives.  Two  Austrians  were  among  them, 
of  whom  one  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
what  is  called  stout.  When  the  party 
had  run  some  way,  he  showed  signs  of 
extreme  distress,  and  said  he  would  throw 
himself  on  the  ground,  and  take  his 
chance.  ‘  Very  well,’  said  a  fellow-fugi¬ 
tive,  ‘  make  haste,  say  your  prayers,  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  I  will  then  cut 
off  your  head  for  you.’  As  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  this  was  not  at  all  the  view  of 
the  Austrian  in  his  ’proposal,  and  the 
friendly  offer  had  such  an  effect  upon 
him,  that  he  resumed  the  race  and 
reached  a  place  of  safety.  Under  the 
steady  reforming  influences,  which  have 
now  been  at  work  for  nearly  a  hundred 
years,  few  vestiges  of  this  state  of  things 
probably  remain. 

But  I  will  dedicate  the  chief  part  of 
my  remaining  space  to  the  application 
of  that  criterion  which  is  of  all  others 
the  sharpest  and  surest  test  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  a  country — namely,  the  idea  it 
has  embraced  of  woman,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  it  assigns  to  her. 

This  is  l^th  the  weak,  the  very  weak, 
and  also  the  strong  point  of  Montenegro. 
The  women  till  the  fields,  and  may 
almost  be  said  to  make  them ;  for 
Lady  Strangford  testifies  that  she  saw 
various  patches  of  ground  in  cultivation. 


which  were  less  than  three  feet  square, 
and  it  seems  that  handfuls  of  soil  are  put 
together  even  where  a  single  root  will 
grow.  More  than  this,  over  the  great 
ladder-road  between  Cettinj^  and  Cat- 
taro,  the  women  carry  such  parcels, 
bound  together,  as,  being  over  ten 
pounds  in  weight,  are  too  heavy  for  the 
post;  and  Goptchevitch  records  the 
seemingly  easy  performance  of  her  task 
by  a  woman  who  was  the  bearer  of  his 
large  and  long  portmanteau.  Conse¬ 
quently,  though  the  race  is  beautiful,  and 
this  beauty  may  be  seen  in  very  young 
girls,  as  women  they  become  short  in 
stature,  with  harsh  and  repulsive  features. 
Nor  is  their  social  equality  recognised, 
since  they  not  only  labor  but  perform 
menial  offices  for  the  men.  One  of  our 
authorities  informs  us  that  the  husband 
often  beats  his  wife.  This,  however,  to 
my  knowledge,  was  a  practice  which  did 
not  excite  general  repugnance,  one  gen¬ 
eration  back,  among  the  Hellenic  inhab¬ 
itants  of  Cefalonia. 

The  portrait  thus  set  before  us  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  ungainly :  let  us  turn  to  its  mure 
winning  features.  Crime  of  all  kinds  is 
rare  in  Montenegro  :  Miss  Mackenzie  and 
Miss  Irby  inform  us  that  in  a  year  the 
gaol  had  but  two  prisoners.  But  the 
crimes,  or  sins,  which  have  reference  to 
woman,  are,  whether  in  their  viler  or 
their  milder  forms,  almost  unknown. 
Not  violation  only,  but  seduction  and 
prostitution,  says  Goptchevitch,  are  not 
found  in  Montenegro.  The  old  law  of 
the  country  punished  all  unchastity  with 
death  :  a  law,  of  which  there  seem  to  be 
traces  also  in  Bulgaria.  Everywhere  the 
purity  and  modesty  of  the  maiden  en¬ 
joy  an  absolute  respect ;  and  a  woman, 
in  every  defile,  every  hamlet  of  Tserna- 
gora,  is  a  perfect  escort  for  the  traveller. 
Moreover,  even  the  French  writer,  to 
whom  I  am  so  much  indebted,  and  who 
seems  to  view  this  matter  through  a  pair 
of  Parisian  spectacles,  candidly  admits 
that  the  Montenegrin  woman  is  quite 
satisfied  with  her  state.  *  La  Monten6- 
grine  semble  du  reste  se  complaire  dans 
ce  role  d’inf6riorit6  et  d’abjection.’  If 
the  condition  of  the  women  was  not  Pa¬ 
risian,  neither,  it  may  be  truly  said,  was 
that  of  the  men. 

The  women  have  the  same  passionate 
attachment  with  the  men  to  family  and 
country,  and  display  much  of  the  same 
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valor.  Goptchevitch  supplies  two  most 
remarkable  examples.  A  sister  and  four 
brothers,  the  four  of  course  all  armed, 
are  making  a  pilgrimage  or  excursion  to 
a  church.  The  state  of  war  with  the 
Turk  being  normal,  we  need  not  wonder 
when  we  learn  that  they  are  attacked  un¬ 
awares  on  their  way,  in  a  pass  where 
they  proceed  in  single  file,  by  seven  armed 
Turks ;  who  announce  themselves  by 
shooting  dead  the  first  of  the  brothers, 
and  dangerously  wounding  the  second. 
The  odds  are  fearful,  but  the  fight  pro¬ 
ceeds.  The  wounded  man  leans  against 
the  rock,  and,  though  he  receives  another 
and  fatal  shot,  kills  two  of  the  Turks 
before  he  dies.  The  sister  presses  for¬ 
ward,  and  grasps  his  rifle  and  his  dagger. 
At  last  all  are  killed  on  both  sides,  ex¬ 
cepting  herself  and  a  single  Turk.  She 
asks  for  mercy ;  and  he  promises  it,  but 
names  her  maidenly  honor  as  the  price. 
Indignant,  and  perceiving  that  now  he  is 
off  his  guard,  she  stabs  him  with  the  dag¬ 
ger.  He  tears  it  from  her  hand,  they 
close,  and  she  dashes  the  wretch  over  the 
precipice  into  the  yawning  depth  below. 
T'he  second  anecdote  is  not  less  singular. 

Tidings  reach  a  Montenegrin  wife 
thgt  her  husband  has  just  been  slain  by 
a  party  under  the  command  of  a  certain 
Aga.  Knowing  the  road  by  which  they 
are  travelling,  she  seizes  a  rifle,  chooses 
her  position,  and  shoots  the  Aga  dead. 
The  rest  of  the  party  take  to  flight.  The 
wife  of  the  dead  Aga  sends  her  an  epis¬ 
tle.  ‘  Thou  hast  robbed  me  of  both  my 
eyes.  Thou  art  a  genuine  daughter  of 
Tsemagora.  Come  to-morrow  alone  to 
the  border-line,  and  we  will  prove  by  trial 
which  of  us  was  the  better  wife.’  The 
Tsernagorine  appeared,  equipped  with 
the  arms  of  the  dead  Aga,  and  alone  as 
sheVas  invited.  But  the  T urkish  woman 
had  thought  prudence  the  better  part  of 
valor,  and  brought  an  .armed  champion 
with  her,  who  charges  her  on  horseback. 
She  shot  him  dead  as  he  advanced,  and, 
seizing  her  faithless  antagonist,  bound 
hei  and  took  her  home,  kept  her  as  a 
nursemaid  for  fourteen  years,  and  then 
let  her  go  back  to  her  place  and  people. 

Such,  in  the  rudest  outline,  is  the  Mon¬ 
tenegro  of  history,  and  of  fact.  Such  it 
was.  Such  it  is.  But  what  will  it  be  ? 
On  some  points  we  may  speak  with  bold¬ 
ness  ;  on  others  it  must  be  with  reserve. 
However  unskilful  may  be  the  hand 


which  has  inscribed  these  pages,  it  can 
hardly  have  expelled  so  completely  from 
the  wonderful  picture  both  its  color  and 
its  form,  as  not  to  have  left  in  it  vestiges 
at  least  and  suggestions  of  a  character 
greatly  transcending  the  range  of  com¬ 
mon  experience,and  calculated  to  awaken 
an  extraordinary  interest.  Montenegro, 
which  has  carried  down  through  four 
centuries,  in  the  midst  of  a  constant  surge 
of  perils,  a  charmed  life,  we  may  say  with 
confidence  will  not  die.  No  Russian,  no 
Austrian  eagle  will  build  its  nest  in  the 
Black  Mountains.*  The  men  of  Tser- 
nagora,  who  have  never  allowed  the  very 
shadow  of  a  Turkish  title  to  grow  up  by 
silent  prescription,  will  claim  their  por¬ 
tion  of  an  air  and  soil  genial  to  man,  and 
of  free  passage  to  and  fro  over  the  land 
and  sea  which  God  has  given  us.  It  is 
another  question  whether  their  brethren 
of  the  Serbian  lands  will  amalgamate 
with  them  politically  on  an  extended 
scale,  and  revive,  either  by  a  federal  or  an 
incorporating  union,  the  substance,  if 
not  the  form,  of  the  old  Serbian  State. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  probably  be 
good  for  Europe,  and  would  go  some 
way  to  guarantee  freedom  and  self-gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  other  £urop>ean  provinces 
of  Turkey,  whether  under  Ottoman  suze¬ 
rainty  or  otherwise.  There  is  another 
question  deeper  and  more  vital.  Rude¬ 
ness  and  ferocity  are  rapidly  vanishing  ; 
when  their  last  trace  disappears,  will  the 
simplicity,  the  truth,  the  purity,  the  high- 
strung  devotion,  the  indomitable  hero¬ 
ism,  lose  by  degrees  their  native  tone 
and  their  clear  sharp  outline,  and  will  a 
vision  on  the  whole  so  glorious  for  them, 
so  salutary  and  corrective  for  us, 

Die  away. 

And  fade  into  the  light  of  common  day  ? 

To  the  student  of  human  nature,  forty 
years  ago,  Pitcairn’s  Island  offered  a 
picture  of  singular  interest,  no  less  re¬ 
mote  morally  than  locally  from  common 
life,  a  Paradise,  not  indeed  of  high  intel¬ 
lect  and  culture,  but  of  innocence  and 
virtue.  It  became  necessary  to  find  for 
the  growing  numbers  a  larger  site  ;  and 
they  were  carried  to  Norfolk  Island, 
when  it  had  been  purged  of  its  popula¬ 
tion  of  convicts  double-dyed.  The  spot 
was  lovely,  and  the  conditions  favorable ; 

*  In  the  arms  of  Montenegro  appears  a 
'  sovran  eagle  *  crowned. 
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but  the  organism  would  not  bear  trans¬ 
planting,  and  the  Pitcairners  fast  declined 
into  the  common  mass  of  men.  Is  this 
to  be  the  fate  of  the  men  of  Montenegro 
when  they  substitute  ease,  and  plenty, 
and  power,  and  the  pleasures  and  luxu¬ 
ries  of  life,  for  that  stern  but  chivalrous 
wooing  of  Adversity,  the  ‘  relentless 
power,’  in  which  they  have  been  reared 
to  a  maturity  of  such  incomparable  hardi¬ 
hood  ?  I  dare  not  say :  they  have  a 
firmer  fibre,  a  closer  tissue  than  ever  was 
woven  in  the  soft  air  and  habitudes  of 
Pitcairn  ;  may  they  prove  too  strong  for 
the  world,  and  remain  what  in  substance 
they  are,  a  select,  a  noble,  an  imperial 
race ! 

In  another  point  of  view,  they  'offer  a 
subject  of  great  interest  to  the  inquiries 
of  the  naturalist.  Physically,  they  are 
men  of  exceptional  power  and  stature. 
Three  causes  may  perhaps  be  suggested. 
The  habits  of  their  life  have  been  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  hardy,  healthy, 
simple ;  if  they  have  felt  the  pressure  of 
want  at  times,  they  have  never  known 
the  standing  curse  of  plethora, 

AW  nova  febrium 
Terris  incubuit  cohors. 

Next,  may  not  the  severe  physical  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  Black  Mountain  have  acted 
as  a  test,  and  shut  out  from  the  adult 
community  ail  who  did  not  attain  to  a 
high  standard  of  masculine  vigor  ? 
Among  other  notable  features,  they  are 
a  people  of  great  longevity.  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  (shade  of  I.«wis,  hear  it  not !) 
found  among  them,  living  together  as  a 
family,  seven  successive  generations ;  the 
patriarch  had  attained  the  age  of  117, 
with  a  son  of  100.  A  youth  at  17  or 
18  very  commonly  marries  a  girl  of  13 


or  14.  But,  thirdly,  I  conceive  that  moral 
causes  may  have  cooperated  powerfully 
with  outward  nature  in  this  matter. 
Fortes  creantur  fortibus  et  bonis.  The 
men  who  went  up  with  Ivan  were  men  of 
great  souls  ;  and  this  greatness,  transmit¬ 
ted  with  blood  and  fortified  by  habit, 
may  have  assisted  in  supplying  us  with 
what  seems  to  be  a  remarkable  case  of 
both  natural  and  providential  selection. 

For  the  materials  of  this  sketch  I  have 
been  principally  indebted  to  the  two 
works  named  at  its  head.  They  are, 
I  believe,  the  best  on  the  subject ; 
one  is  large  and  elaborate,  the  other,  also 
full,  coming  down  almost  to  this  day. 
There  is  as  yet  no  comprehensive  book 
on  Montenegro  in  our  language.  We 
have  recently  had  articles  on  it  in  the 
Church  Quarterly  Review  and  in  Mac- 
millany  the  latter  guaranteed  by  the  high 
name  of  Mr  Freeman.  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  led  the  way  thirty  years  ago 
with  some  chapters  on  the  Mountain  in 
his  Dalmatian  work.  Dr  Neale  has 
supplied  some  very  brief  but  interesting 
notices.  Lady  Strangford’s  sketch  is 
slight  and  thin,  but  with  ample  p>ower  of 
observation.  Miss  Mackenzie  and  Miss 
Irby  were  able  to  bestow  far  more  of 
time  and  care  on  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  them,  and  have  probably  made  by 
much  the  most  valuable  contribution 
extant  in  our  language,  under  this  as 
under  other  heads,  to  our  knowledge  of 
those  South  Slavonic  provinces  whose 
future  will,  we  may  humbly  trust,  redeem 
the  miseries  of  their  past.  ‘  Whereas 
thoq  hast  been  forsaken  and  hated,  so 
that  no  man  went  through  thee ;  I  will 
make  thee  an  eternal  excellency,  a  joy  of 
many  generations.’* — The  Nineteenth 
Century. 


BARRY  CORNWALL.* 


Of  all  men  in  the  world  the  biogra¬ 
pher  of  Lamb  deserved  to  be  fortunate 
in  his  own  biographer,  and  the  volume 
before  us,  fragmentary  as  it  is,  conveys  a 
complete  impression  of  the  charm  which 
the  compiler  has  felt.  We  hardly  know 
Mr.  Procter  when  we  have  read  it,  but 


*"  Bryan  Waller  Procter  (Barry  Cornwall).” 
London:  G.  Bell  and  Sons.  Boston  :  Rob¬ 
erts  Bros. 


we  know  why  he  was  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  The  book  is  full,  one  might 
say,  of  the  perfume  of  a  flower  which 
has  bloomed  its  time,  and  it  is  rather  a 
gain  than  a  loss  that  there  is  no  print  of 
the  discolored  petals  on  the  leaves.  If 
one  wishes  to  see  how  the  dead  flower 
looked  in  the  keen  air  that  killed  it,  one 
must  turn  to  Miss  Martineau,  who  made 


*  Isaiah  lx.  15. 
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Procter  the  subject  of  one  of  the  shrewd¬ 
est  and  not  the  least  kindly  of  her 
sketches.  At  first  it  looks  as  if  it  were 
her  talent  to  pick  out  the  facts  of  the 
poet’s  personality,  while  it  was  C.  P.’s 
talent  to  explain  facts  away ;  but  after 
all  it  is  C.  P.  who  leaves  the  impression 
of  a  character  which  might  be  conceived 
as  a  whole.  This  is  the  more  important 
because  Mr.  Procter,  like  Lamb,  origin¬ 
ally  owed  his  place  in  the  literary  world 
quite  as  much  to  his  p>ersonality  as  to 
his  talent.  Lamb’s  personality  had  a 
piquancy  which  can  be  explained,  but 
Mr.  Procter’s  charm,  though  as  genuine 
and  as  potent,  was  more  indefinite. 

“  His  small  figure,  his  head  not  remark¬ 
able  for  much  beside  its  expression  of 
intelligent  and  warm  goodwill,  and  its 
singular  likeness  to  that  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott ;  his  conversation,  which  had  little 
decision  or  ‘  point  ’  in  the  ordinary  sense, 
and  often  dwelt  on  truths  which  a  nov¬ 
elty-loving  society  banishes  from  its  re¬ 
pertory  as  truisms,  never  disturbed  the 
effect,  in  any  assemblage,  of  his  real  dis¬ 
tinction.  His  silence  seemed  wiser,  his 
simplicity  subtler,  his  shyness  more  cou¬ 
rageous  than  the  wit,  philosophy,  and 
assurance  of  others.  When  such  a  man 
expressed  himself  more  or  less  truthfully 
in  a  series  of  gracious  poems,  of  which  he 
alone  of  all  his  circle  did  not  seem  proud, 
it  naturally  followed  that  all  who  knew 
him  were  eager  to  declare  and  extend 
the  credit  and  honor  to  which  he  had 
aspired  with  so  much  simplicity,  and 
which  he  bore  with  so  entire  an  absence 
of  self-assertion.  The  tradition  of  fuch 
a  character  has  the  pow'er  of  lingering  in 
the  world  even  when  the  life  has  been  so 
uneventful  as  to  leave  little  scope  for 
biography  and  even  for  anecdote.  And 
the  writings  which  are  the  outcome  of 
that  character  are  floated  dowm  by  such 
tradition  to  a  posterity  which  might 
never  have  heard  of  them  but  for  this 
proof  of  their  genuineness.” 

That  is  true,  and  admirable,  and  gen¬ 
erous,  and  yet  it  points  to  another  point 
of  view.  Observe  that  the  system  of 
female  kinship  is  limitation  :  the  chief 
lesson  of  the  lives  of  Byron,  or  Shelley, 
or  Bums,  is  how  much  their  inspiration 
cost ;  but  we  do  not  admire  the  inspira¬ 
tion  less  because  it  was  visibly  at  the 
cost  of  the  life.  Their  greatness  is  such 
that  we  feel  judgment  to  be  an  imperti- 
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nence  :  it  is  only  of  smaller  men  that  the 
observation  holds  good.  ”  Their  ways 
cast  suspicion  on  their  works,  and  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  genius  who  lacks 
in  his  life  the  courage  or  the  habits  of 
his  inspiration  may  suffer  for  generations, 
or  even  for  ever,  if  his  biography  happen 
to  have  been  such  or  so  written  as  to  go 
down  to  p>osterity  with  his  truer  self.” 

Mr.  Procter’s  life  did  honor  to  his 
poetry,  and  is  in  a  way  in  harmony  with 
it ;  but  it  is  the  harmony  of  contrast,  the 
harmony  of  the  leaf  and  the  flower,  one 
might  almost  say  the  harmony  of  the 
ashes  and  the  flame.  Here,  too,  we  are 
reminded  of  Scott,  whose  practical  life 
as  lawyer  and  laird,  with  its  eager  bustle 
of  practical  cheerfulness,  contrasts  oddly 
with  the  sentimental  regret  for  'the  past, 
on  whose  ruins  he  throve ;  as  Mr.  Proc¬ 
ter’s  idealism  in  verse,  with  its  alternations 
of  romantic  grace  and  wilful  exaltation, 
contrasts  with  the  cautious  prudence 
and  refinement  of  his  life.  Of  course  if 
we  knew  Mr.  Procter  as  well  as  we  know 
Scott,  we  should  see  that  the  life  had 
its  romantic,  perhaps  even  its  wilful, 
element,  too.  Only  with  Scott  the  turn 
of  the  homely  practical  element  came 
first ;  with  Mr.  Procter  the  turn  of  the 
romantic  element  came  earlier,  in  the 
long  interval  between  boyhood  and  mid¬ 
dle  age.  Another  difference  is  that  in 
Scott’s  large  nature  there  was  'room  for 
both  at  once.  One  'side  might  be  more 
conspicuous  at  one  time,  and  another  at 
another  time,  but  both  were  always  there. 
The  contrast  forces  itself  upon  us  more 
in  a  nature  of  narrower  range,  less  mas¬ 
sive  and  less  complex,  and  proves  per¬ 
plexing  from  its  very  simplicity.  'I'he 
poetry  of  Barry  Cornwall  is  the  record 
of  the  extravagances  of  one  who  was 
habitually  sober,  ,the  ’audacities  of  one 
who  was  habitually  cautious,  the  elo¬ 
quence  of  one  who  was  habitually  re¬ 
served.  And  yet  there  is  no  inconsist¬ 
ency,  the  contrasted  elements  heighten 
and  sustain  each  other.  It  is  a  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  only  way  to  make  the 
most  of  what  we  value  in  life  is  to  con¬ 
centrate  ourselves  upon  it.  Labor 
heightens  the  zest  of  a  holiday,  and  a 
holiday  restores  the  energy  of  the 
laborer ;  there  is  a  reaction  after  a  fit  of 
high  spirits,  but  there  is  a  reaction  from 
depression  too.  The  reason  that  most 
of  us  fear  to  abandon  ourselves  to  the 
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natural  alternation  of  our  moods  and 
desires,  as  we  abandon  ourselves  to  the 
natural  alternation  of  cloud  and  sunshine, 
day  and  night,  is  that  we  are  not  disin¬ 
terested  and  free  :  our  appetites  and  the¬ 
ories  chain  us  to  a  treadmill  which  we 
must  go  on  mounting  as  long  as  we  can, 
because  we  know  that  we  shall  lose  our 
footing,  and  be  crushed  at  last.  Such 
unity  as  our  lives  attain  is  due  to  the 
pursuit  of  a  purpose,  the  carrying  out 
of  a  doctrine  in  season  and  out  of  sea¬ 
son  :  the  unity  of  a  life  like  Mr.  Proc¬ 
ter’s,  serene  and  beautiful,  even  on  “  the 
woeful  threshold  of  age,”  where  he  had 
to  linger  so  long,  is  due  to  the  spontane¬ 
ous  nobility  of  mind  which  never  forgot 
its  innate  generosity,  delicacy,  and  up¬ 
rightness,  in  converse  with  nature  as 
with  men,  with  books  and  the  world,  but 
gave  their  due  to  all. 

He  came  of  a  good  stock,  of  a  family 
of  farmers  which  had  held  their  own  in 
Yorkshire  or  Cumberland  —  he  never 
knew  which — for  three  hundred  years 
or  more  without  producing  anybody  dis¬ 
tinguished,  and  rather  ashamed  than 
otherwise  of  the  one  period  when  their 
line  was  crossed  by  a  strain  of  indisput¬ 
able  gentry.  His  father  was  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  children — “the  best  among  the 
males.”  Perhaps  this  was  the  reason 
why  he  came  up  to  London  to  seek  his 
fortune ;  he  found  it  rather  than  made 
it,  and  when  he  had  found  it  he  “  sub¬ 
sided  into  a  private  station  where  he 
lived  unoccupied  and  independent  for 
many  years.  He  possessed,”  his  son 
says,  “  the  most  uncompromising  honesty 
I  ever  met  with.  My  mother  was  simply 
the  kindest  and  tenderest  mother  in  the 
world.” 

In  his  autobiography,  which  does  not  go 
beyond  his  twentieth  year,  he  dwells  with 
predilection  on  everything  that  can  be 
made  to  show  himself  in  a  commonplace 
light.  He  was  really  a  singular  and  pre¬ 
cocious  child,  with  a  touch  of  something 
out  of  the  common  in  his  quality  from 
the  first,  and  yet  neither  then  nor  after¬ 
wards  was  his  mental  stature  much  above 
the  common.  At  five  he  knew  nothing 
beyond  his  letters,  or  a  little  easy  read¬ 
ing  acquired  mainly  from  a  Bible  full  of 
pictures  ;  but  for  a  year  past  he  had,  as 
we  learn  on  the  authority  of  his  mother, 
preferred  books  to  everything,  and  could 
hardly  be  got  to  leave  them  for  his  meals. 


His  senses,  he  says,  were  attracted  by 
the  scent  of  the  violet,  the  April  grass 
and  the  flowers ;  he  heard  noises  in  the 
winds  and  the  running  river ;  otherwise 
he  marched  quietly  onwards  in  the  great 
crowds  of  human  life  with  his  undis¬ 
covered  destiny  before  him.  The  sign 
of  that  destiny  showed  itself  in  the  child¬ 
ish  love,  whose  story  is  told  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  essay  on  the  Death  of  Friends.  In 
the  height  of  his  passion  he  was  sent  to 
school ;  he  tells  us  little  of  himself  or  of 
what  he  learnt  there,  but  much  of  a 
charming,  kindhearted,  emigri  M.  Moliere 
who  was  one  of  the  masters,  who  was 
fond  of  mignonette  and  myrtle,  and  de¬ 
nied  himself  even  these  pleasures  for 
the  sake  of  charity.  At  thirteen  he  went 
to  Harrow,  where  he  was  the  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Peel  and  Byron,  and  he  once 
promised  to  pay  Peel  half  a  crown  to  do 
an  imposition  for  him.  He  did  not  ad¬ 
mire  the  studies  of  the  place ;  and  the 
levelling  character  of  public  school  disci¬ 
pline  told  upon  him  to  the  full.  “  The 
daily  task,  the  daily  meal,  the  regular 
hours  of  sleep  and  exercise,  or  idleness, 
were  all  sufficient  in  themselves  for  me. 
I  had  nothing  of  that  feverish  unwhole¬ 
some  temperament  which  opens  the 
scholar  into  worlds  beyond  his  reach, 
and  which  is  sometimes  called  genius ; 
not  much  even  of  that  vigorous  ambition 
which  tempts  him  into  the  accessible  re¬ 
gion  just  above  him ;  yet  I  was  not  with¬ 
out  daring.”  In  fact  he  was  rather  cele¬ 
brated  for  his  boxing,  and  liked  in 
after  years  to  recollect  that  he  had  beaten 
boys  bigger  than  himself. 

it  was  in  the  vacations  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  which  he  spent  mostly  at  the  house 
of  his  mother’s  uncle,  that  his  individu¬ 
ality  nourished  itself;  he  fancied  that 
a  raven  haunted  him  ;  some  things  which 
were  beautiful,  and  many  things  which 
weye  terrible,  operated  very  sensibly 
upon  him ;  he  began  to  dream  and  to 
recollect  his  dreams,  and  strove  to  dis¬ 
cover  their  meaning  and  origin.  A 
healthier  influence  was  that  of  a  servant, 
the  daughter  of  a  man  who  had  failed  in 
a  profession  or  business.  She  knew 
Richardson  and  Fielding  well,  and  told 
him  stories  out  of  them,  and  taught  him 
to  worship  Shakespeare,  whose  works  he 
bought  with  the  first  money  he  got,  and 
entered  into  a  world  beyond  his  own  :  it 
is  characteristic  that  he  did  not  attempt 
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10  carry  on  his  Shakesperian  studies 
at  Harrow.  He  left  there  at  eighteen, 
and  was  articled  to  Mr.  Atherton,  a 
solicitor  at  Caine,  where  he  spent  two  of 
the  most  fruitful  years  of  ,his  {life.  He 
learned  to  think  and  feel,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  interrupt  him :  he  was 
attached  to  Mr.  Atherton  but  not  to  his 
profession,  which  only  influenced  him  by 
setting  him  to  brood  on  all  the  difficulties 
and  intricacies  of  life.  In  his  autobiog¬ 
raphy  he  makes  light  of  the  doubts  and 
change  of  opinion  which  at  the  time  he 
dignified  with  the  name  of  speculations, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  to  be  wished,  that 
people  whose  individual  opinions  are  of 
less  value  than  Mr.  Procter’s,  were  as  far 
from  the  pretension  of  idealising  them. 
Country  life  told  favorably  upon  suscep¬ 
tibilities  which  he  regarded  as  more  im¬ 
portant  :  he  fell  in  and  out  of  love,  and 
cultivated  his  imagination,  and  even 
began  to  write  verses. 

About  1807,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  he 
came  to  London  to  live,  and  for  the  first 
eight  years  he  seems  to  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  occupied  with  living.  He  did 
not  work  at  his  profession  ;  he  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  worked  at  literature : 
oddly  enough,  it  was  his  acquaintance 
with  three  literary  men  whom  he  could 
hardly  admire,  that  first  made  him  aware 
that  he  too  was  capable  of  literature. 
He  had  no  ambition,  and  a  great  awe  for 
authorship  in  the  abstract ;  but  when 
this  awe  was  worn  away  by  experience, 
he  was  attracted  by  a  refined  amusement 
which  lay  within  his  reach.  In  1815, 
he  began  to  contribute  poetry  to  the 
Literary  Gazette.  In  1816  his  father 
died  and  left  him  what  seems  to  have 
been  a  handsome  independence  for 
a  bachelor,  which  he  enjoyed  without 
impairing  it,  though  some  temporary 
embarrassment  connected  with  his  part¬ 
nership  with  a  solicitor  of  the  name 
of  Slaney  made  him,  about  1821,  depend¬ 
ent  upon  his  literary  earnings,  to  his 
great  disgust.  He  kept  a  hunter,  he  took 
boxing  lessons  from  Cribb,  he  went  to 
the  theatre.  In  his  youth,  he  says  him¬ 
self,  he  had  some  courage  and  some 
activity.  These  years  of  freedom  and 
enjoyment  were  also  the  years  in  which 
he  made  his  mark  as  a  poet :  The  Dra¬ 
matic  Scenes,  Marcian  Gjlonna,  the 
Sicilian  Story,  Mirandola,  a  tragedy,  and 
the  Flood  of  Thessaly,  all  appeared  be¬ 


tween  the  years  1819  and  1823.  Then, 
too,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  lyrical 
collection  which  was  published  in  1832 
and  continued  to  receive  additions  for 
many  years.  One  almost  fancies  that 
the  Barry  Cornwall  of  those  years  was 
the  true  Procter,  and  that  then  his  life 
and  imagination  were  of  a  piece,  and  that 
the  irony,  now  paradoxical  and  now 
pathetic,  of  the  later  years,  was  due  to 
the  contrast  between  the  old  life  and  the 
new — the  true  self  flashing  through  the 
veil  which  custom  and  courtesy  and  pru¬ 
dence  had  woven  over  it.  Mr.  Procter 
wrote  a  poem  in  the  maner  of  Beppo, 
and  there  is  a  whole  side  of  his  poetry 
which  reminds  us  of  Byron ;  only  in  him 
the  revolt,  natural  to  a  simple  vivid  spirit 
in  its  hours  of  exaltation  against  second¬ 
hand  systems  of  doctrine  and  proprieties 
of  conduct,  was  not  inflamed  by  a  mor¬ 
bid  organization  or  poisoned  by  personal 
excess.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  he 
had  force  enough  to  sustain  him  in  his 
revolt ;  and  the  temper  of  rebellious 
scorn  was  subdued  by  the  influence  of  a 
dutiful  and  prosperous  life,  till  his  best 
friends  doubted  whether  it  was  more  than 
a  poetical  caprice,  just  as  he  doubted 
himself  whether  Godwin’s  magnanimity 
had  any  existence  except  on  paper. 

It  is  noticeable  that  he  seems  to  have 
thought  Don  Juan  w’as  Byron’s  great 
poem.  Perhaps  its  realism  attracted  him  : 
one  can  fancy  his  disliking  the  rather 
rhetorical  mysticism  of  Childe  Harold, 
and  the  rather  theatrical  heroism  of  the 
Giaour  and  the  Corsair.  He  had  the 
sense  of  measure  and  of  sanity,  if  not 
exactly  of  reality ;  he  disliked  what  was 
vast  and  vague  and  pretentious.  He 
was  capable,  which  Stothard  was  not,  of 
a  genuine  imaginative  sympathy  with 
passion ;  but  subject  to  this  limitation  we 
might  adopt  the  biographer’s  graceful 
parallel  between  them.  “  In  their  char¬ 
acters,  even  more  than  in  their  works, 
there  is  a  quality  rarely  found  elsewhere, 
except  in  sensitive  single-hearted  (and 
slightly  ‘  spoilt  ’)  children ;  children  who 
are  confident  of  their  company,  and  have 
not  been  laughed  or  frightened  out  of 
knowing  and  speaking  their  own  minds. 
These  done  express  themselves  with  such 
directness,  concreteness,  and  naive  limi¬ 
tation  ;  often  attaining,  in  their  artless¬ 
ness,  to  humor,  wit,  and  grace  which 
are  the  artist’s  en\'y.  The  greatest  point 
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of  resemblance  between  Stothard  and 
the  poet  is  that  last  named — a  narrow 
limitation  of  the  sphere  of  thought  and 
feeling ;  a  sort  of  voluntary  ignoring  of 
all  that  might  clash  with  or  contradict 
the  habitual  mood  or  idea.”  “  Stothard 
and  Mr.  Procter  are  alike  chargeable  with 
sometimes  giving  the  effect  of  hard  out¬ 
lines  where  no  outlines  really  exist ;  and 
this  through  no  incapacity  of  touch,  but 
by  an  artistic  idiosyncrasy ;  an  insistance 
on  the  beloved  limitations;  a  protest 
against  the  vastness,  variety  and  inscrut¬ 
ability  of  fact.” 

In  Mr.  Procter’s  case  the  protest  was 
accentuated  by  his  innate  energetic 
rightmindedness.  “  Few  men  surpassed 
him  in  the  unpretentious  and  untalkative 
wisdom  and  fidelity  of  a  right  direction 
of  heart  and  mind.”  And  for  this  very 
reason  he  had  a  curious  dread  and  dis¬ 
trust  of  public  opinion,  which  is  always 
too  noisy  to  be  quite  sincere,  and  is 
always  insisting  on  more  than  it  really 
wants,  and  pretending  to  more  than  it 
really  has.  Those  who  have  the  power 
of  being  leaders  without  the  vocation  of 
being  martyrs,  make  the  most  of  it  as  a 
boisterous  approximation  to  truth;  but 
it  presents  itself  as  a  hypocritical  tyranny 
to  simpler,  perhaps  finer,  natures  who  ask 
only  to  lead  their  own  lives,  do  their  own 
duty,  and  take  their  own  pleasure. 

At  the  time  we  are  speaking  of  public 
opinion  was  divided  against  itself,  it  was 
the  opinion  of  a  party,  and  for  this  rea¬ 
son  Mr.  Procter  feared  it  the  more ;  he 
had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  unless  he  kept 
clear  of  party  warfare,  party  spirit  would 
crush  him  as  he  believed  it  had  crushed 
Hazlitt,  whose  clearness  and  precision 
and  robust  sincerity  were  very  attractive 
to  him.  He  was  fond  in  his  old  age  of 
dwelling  on  his  own  freedom  from  party 
connection  (though  Blackwood  and  the 
Quarterly  long  insisted  on  abusing  him 
as  a  Whig),  and  believed  that  it  was  to 
this  that  he  owed  his  free  intercourse 
with  all  the  literary  men  of  his  day ; 
which  was  really  the  reward  of  his  talent 
for  exquisite  hospitality  and  his  entire 
freedom  from  self-assertion.  Bu.  though 
he  saw  the  whole  literary  movement  of 
his  day  and  sympathised  with  it,  his  own 
place  in  it  is  very  definite.  He  belongs 
to  the  group  of  Leigh  Hunt  and  Lamb 
and  Keats  :  Leigh  Hunt  influenced  him 
as  an  example ;  Lamb  influenced  him  as 


a  guide  in  the  wide  field  of  Elizabethan 
drama.  One  cannot  say  that  either  he 
or  Keats  influenced  each  other ;  but  there 
is  a  real  analogy  in  their  method,  and  in 
their  dependence  upon  the  literature 
which  they  studied.  Keats,  of  course,  is 
incomparably  the  most  fertile  and  splen¬ 
did  of  the  two ;  but,  except  in  his  odes  and 
sonnets  and  the  ballad  of  La  Belle  Dame 
Sans-Merci,  Keats  never  mastered  his 
materials,  while  Mr.  Procter,  who  did  not 
begin  to  write  till  he  was  eight-and- 
twenty,  is  always  thoroughly  workman¬ 
like,  and  the  union  of  purity  and  delicacy, 
with  masculine  sanity  and  vigor,  is  always 
attractive.  Like  Keats  Mr.  Procter 
sometimes  touches  Shelley,  as  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Sun  which  the  editor  has 
printed,  on  the  side  where  Shelley 
touches  Greece,  and  Byron  on  the  side 
where  Byron  touches  Ariosto,  and  one 
might  add  this  is  not  the  most  valuable 
side  of  Keats  or  Barry  Cornwall.  And 
with  all  his  manliness  there  is  an  element 
of  unreality  in  Barry  Cornwall  which 
there  is  not  in  Keats.  Keats  wrote  of 
w’hat  he  imagined,  though  his  imagina¬ 
tion  was  colored  by  his  reading.  Barry 
Cornwall's  imagination  was  not  so  rich. 
He  wrote  of  what  he  read  and  felt,  with¬ 
out  having  seen  or  known.  So  far  as  his 
reading  fed  .feeling  which  found  itself  a 
musical  expression,  he  was  justified  in 
the  gentle  contempt  he  entertained  for 
the  tendencies  of  a  later  school,  with 
whom  reading  sometimes  serves  to  feed 
nothing  better  than  a  cold,  fanciful  pre¬ 
cision  of  detail ;  but  after  all  he  stops 
short  of  real  insight.  It  is  not  that  by 
choice  or  by  defect  of  power  he  has  to 
subordinate  force  and  truth  of  detail  to 
general  harmony  and  richness  of  effect : 
it  is  that  in  the  .narrative  poems,  at  any 
rate,  he  has  no  first-hand  grasp  upon 
nature  and  fact  at  all.  He  gets  his 
effects,  which  are  really  rich  and  harmo¬ 
nious,  by  combination  and  reflection  out 
of  the  second-hand  impressions  which  he 
has  retained  from  reading. 

His  dramatic  works  are  of  a  higher 
order.  Lamb  said  of  the  Dramatic 
Scenes  that  there  was  not  one  of  them 
that  he  would  not  have  placed  in  his 
collection  if  he  had  found  it  in  one  of 
the  Garrick  plays  at  the  British  Museum. 
And  though  this  praise  has  its  limits,  it  is 
not  at  all  too  high.  The  scenes  Lamb 
extracted  from  the  ancient  drama  are 
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commonly  much  better  than  the  plays 
they  are  taken  from.  The  plays  are 
alive,  but  as  wholes  they  are  not  for  the 
most  part  delightful.  Barry  Cornwall's 
Dramatic  Scenes  are  delightful  if  we 
will  take  them  for  what  they  are,  without 
asking  if  they  too  might  not  have  been 
enshrined  in  live  coherent  plays.  There 
is  one  sort  of  romanticism  which  finds 
the  fresher  air  and  brighter  light  it  longs 
for  in  old  books,  as  another  finds  it  in 
old  life ;  and  for  romanticists  of  the  first 
sort  Barry  Cornwall  seized  'and  repro¬ 
duced  the  charm  of  the  gracious  pathos 
and  nobility  of  the  Elizabethan,  or 
rather  Jacobean,  drama,  with  as  much 
mastery  as  Scott,  on  a  larger  scale,  seized 
and  reproduced  the  charm  of  the  pictu¬ 
resqueness  and  generosity  of  Border  and 
Highland  life.  Every  nation  which  is 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  a  classical 
drama  inherits  from  it  a  school  of  classi¬ 
cal  acting,  and  this  school  in  turn  .pro¬ 
pagates  a  longer  or  shorter  succession  of 
acting  plays,  with  classical  pretensions, 
which  perhaps  in  a  period  of  literary  re¬ 
vival  may  possess  genuine  literary  merit. 
Mirandola  was  so  good  and  succeeded 
so  well  that,  as  late  as  1844,  Mr.  Carlyle, 
among  others,  was  still  pressing  the 
author  to  persist  in  the  career  of  dram¬ 
atist,  which  he  had  long  abandoned. 
According  to  the  author’s  own  account 
it  was  a  very  hurried  and  imperfect  pro¬ 
duction.  “  Had  1  .taken  pains  I  could 
have  made  a  much  more  sterling  thing ; 
but  I  wished  for  its  representation,  and 
there  were  so  many  authors  struggling 
for  the  same  object  that  I  had  not  firm¬ 
ness  to  resist  the  opportunity  that  was 
opened  to  me  through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Macready  to  offer  it  to  the  proprie¬ 
tor  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  I  allowed 
the  play  to  appear,  while  I  was  conscious 
of  its  many  shortcomings.  The  toil  of 
placing  a  tragedy  or  comedy  on  the  stage 
(apart  from  the  .trouble  of  writing  it)  is 
sufficient  to  daunt  most  men  from  re¬ 
peating  the  experiment.  Without  doubt, 
the  activity  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Mac- 
ready,  and  (the  general  good-will  of  the 
actors,  saved  me  from  much  trouble,  and 
from  many  rebuffs.  The  tragedy  was 
acted  for  sixteen  nights ;  it  produced,  in¬ 
cluding  the  copyright,  ;^63o ;  and  then 
passed  away  (with  other  temporary  mat¬ 
ters)  into  the  region  of  the  moths." 

Mirandola  was  performed  in  1821.  In 


that  year  the  author  became  engaged  to 
Miss  Skepper,  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Basil 
Montagu  by  her  first  husband.  Consid¬ 
ering  the  way  in  which  he  spoke  of  his 
most  considerable  literary  effort,)  it  is 
anything  but  strange  that  his  marriage  in 
1825  should  have  been  the  close  of  his 
literary  career.  Literature  had  been  the 
pastime  of  his  leisure,  when  leisure  had 
been  the  whole  of  his  life ;  he  had 
neither  strength  nor  ambition  to  pursue 
it  in  the  intervals  of  business.  And  he 
turned  to  his  business  of  conveyancing 
with  an  ardent  appetite  which  left  few  in¬ 
tervals,  as  men  often  do  who  take  up 
practical  life  late,  and  find  they  are  still 
in  time  to  succeed.  Apparently  the 
sense  of  having  got  hold  of  reality  at 
last,  just  before  a  man’s  power  is  over, 
is  one  of  the  keenest  enjoyments  there 
is.  Mrs.  Procter  says  her  husband  never 
expressed  so  much  satisfaction  at  any 
literary  success  as  when  the  solicitor  on 
the  opposite  side  employed  him  because 
he  admired  his  work.  He  took  many 
pupils — Eliot  Warburton  and  Kinglake 
among  them.  He  sat  up  two  nights  a 
week  to  work,  and  lived  to  reflect,  that 
if  in  all  labor  there  is  profit,  this  too  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 

Here  are  two  stanzas  from  “  Labor 
Improbus,”  published  for  the  first  time 
in  the  work  before  us  : — 

In  the  morn  are  dreams  of  labor. 

Labor  still  till  set  of  sun  ; 

Evening  comes  with  scanty  respite. 

Night — ^and  not  one  good  is  won. 

Formal  phrases  ! — barren  figures  ! 

Sentence  such  as  steam  might  turn  ! 

What,  from  such  laborious  trifling. 

Can  the  human  creature  learn  ? 

I  remember  hopeful  visions 
Since  that  time  have  fled  away — 

When  wild  autumn  brought  its  leisure, 

And  the  sunshine  summer  day  ; 

Now  unseen  the  river  wandereth, 

And  the  stars  shine  on  their  way  ; 

Flowers  may  bloom,  but  I,  poor  laborer. 
With  the  worn-out  year  decay. 

One  notices  that  what  he  regrets  is 
liberty  to  enjoy  nature  rather  than  lib¬ 
erty  to  cultivate  art.  Long  ago  he  had 
defended  poetry  on  the  ground  that  it 
helps  better  than  most  things  to  keep  us 
near  our  ideal ;  but  after  all,  people 
come  nearer  their  ideal  in  a  really  hap¬ 
py  marriage.  Mr.  Procter’s  marriage 
must  have  been  very  happy;  and  busy  as 
he  was,  a  really  tuneful  nature  can  always 
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find  space  for  song.  Mr.  Procter  agreed 
with  most  of  his  friends  in  regarding  the 
English  lyrics  as  the  most  permanent 
portion  of  his  work.  He  differed  from 
them,  characteristically,  in  doubting 
whether  they  would  really  last.  He 
rather  overrated  the  power  of  fashion, 
and  thought  it  hard  to  believe  that  any 
author  could  be  classical  when  the  sale 
began  to  fall  off;  he  thought  he  had 
lived  to  see  the  end  of  even  Wordsworth’s 
day.  Even  the  editor  feels  a  need  of  re¬ 
assuring  himself  against  his  author’s  self¬ 
distrust  :  he  fortifies  his  own  judgment 
with  the  testimonies  of  Landor  and  Mr. 
Swinburne ;  but  there  is  really  no  need 
to  go  beyond  the  unbroken  consent  of 
the  literati  of  fifty  years.  The  interest 
of  the  Dramatic  Scenes  is  purely  liter¬ 
ary,  and  though  it  is  probable  that  good 
judges  here  and  there  will  always  be 
found  to  rate  their  literary  merit  as  high 
as  that  of  the  English  Lyrics,  the  time 
has  come  when  they  have  decidedly 
more  interest  for  literati  than  for  culti¬ 
vated  men  at  large.  And  the  English 
Lyrics  appeal  to  all  cultivated  men,  and 
as  literati  are  men  too,  they  appeal  more 
readily  than  the  Dramatic  Scenes  even 
to  literati. 

It  is  easier  to  feel  the  charm  of  the 
English  Lyrics  than  to  define  it.  We 
know  approximately  what  Bums  is  ad¬ 
mired  for,  or  what  Shelley  is  admired  for. 
We  know  the  sort  of  grace  which  seemed 
admirable  in  Moore,  or,  to  come  to  a 
later  reputation,  we  know  what  is  the 
attraction  of  the  Legends  and  Lyrics  of 
Barry  Cornwall’s  own  daughter,  which 
it  seems  now  are  selling  better  than  any 
poetry  but  Mr.  Tennyson’s.  But  when 
we  try  to  appraise  the  English  Lyrics, 
it  seems  hard  at  first  to  get  beyond  praise 
that  would  do  for  anybody.  When  we 
have  said  that  the  sense  and  feeling  and 
tune  are  thoroughly  good  and  manly,  and 
that  the  metre  and  finish  are  quite  good 
enough,  we  have  said  no  more  than  we 
might  fairly  say  of  any  creditable  fiasco 
of  a  personal  friend.  That  is  clearly  not 
an  adequate  account  to  give  of  poetry 
which  a  whole  generation  of  intelligent 
readers,  including  many  like  Miss  Mar- 
tineau,  who  were  not  easily  moved,  found 
the  most  moving  poetry  of  the  time. 
Perhaps  we  come  a  little  nearer  when  we 
notice  that  one  of  the  most  individual 
traits  of  Mr.  Procter’s  lyrics  is  a  hearty 


aesthetic  appreciation  of  horseflesh  and 
wine.  When  we  remember  how  sober  he 
was  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  both,  his 
praise  of  them  takes  the  character  of  an 
escapade,  and  this  character  seems  in  a 
way  to  fit  his  lyrics  as  a  whole,  and  to 
account  for  the  attractiveness  they  have 
for  earnest  and  intelligent  readers  in  a 
community  which  is  getting  more  com¬ 
plex  rather  than  more  perfect.  Such 
readers  are  repelled  by  a  systematic 
revolt  against  what  is  indispiensable,  or  a 
systematic  pursuit  of  what  is  unattain¬ 
able,  but  a  short  sincere  musical  cry  in¬ 
terprets  and  relieves  their  passing  moods 
of  personal  discontent,  and  the  deeper 
under-current  of  social  dissatisfaction  that 
runs  through  most  generous  lives. 

One  of  Mr.  Procter’s  few  irrepressible 
convictions  was  that  the  inequalities  of 
an  old  civilisation  were  too  iniquitous 
to  be  borne  without  relieving  them,  and 
he  quite  consistently  exhorted  the  com¬ 
munity  in  verse  to  wholesale  almsgiving, 
while  in  prose  he  wanted  the  few,  who 
found  it  almost  as  hard  as  he  did  to  be 
callous  to  distress,  not  to  impoverish 
themselves  to  relieve  the  ratepayers.  His 
own  generosity  took  the  form  of  secret 
and  delicate  assistance  to  the  temporary 
distresses  of  people  of  his  own  condition. 
The  editor  has  told  the  secret  of  an  un¬ 
asked  loan  of  this  kind  to  a  friend  whose 
wife  was  saved  by  the  timely  help, 
although  Mr.  Procter’s  own  income  had 
been  largely  reduced  by  his  relievency 
from  the  Commission  of  Lunacy.  In 
such  cases  he  was  always  willing  to  act 
on  the  maxim  qui  prlte  dome,  but  it  did 
not  raise  his  opinion  of  human  nature  to 
find  the  maxim  generally  taken  for 
granted  by  those  he  heli^d.  There  are 
plenty  of  useless  people  in  the  world  who 
never  get  any  go^  luck  or  deserve  any, 
and  hardly  know  a  happy  day,  and  yet 
when  they  excite  themselves  over  human 
life  in  general,  they  say,  as  sincerely  as 
they  can  say  anything,  how  fine  and 
admirable  they  think  it  all.  Mr.  Proc¬ 
ter’s  life  was  full  of  good  luck  till  he  was 
over  seventy,  and  full  of  good  deeds  till 
the  last,  and  yet,  whenever  he  got  excited 
over  human  life  as  a  whole,  he  always 
thought  it  a  poor,  sorry,  contemptible 
thing,  and  said  so  with  emphasis. 

The  literary  character  of  the  English 
Lyrics  is  as  composite  as  that  of  the 
other  poems.  As  Lord  Jeffrey  says  in 
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the  admirable  review  of  the  Sicilian  Story, 
from  w’hich  the  editor  has  quoted  largely, 
there  are  echoes  of  the  cavalier  poets  of 
the  usurpation ;  the  terrible  verses  on 
the  Burial  Club  in  1839,  now  printed  for 
the  first  time,  seem  to  owe  their  motive 
to  Dickens ;  but  the  manner  is  almost  an 
anticipation  of  the  imitators  of  Brown¬ 
ing.  The  Hebrew  Priest’s  Song  reads 
almost  like  a  very  early  work  of  Mr. 
Swinburne. 

Mr.  Procter  was  too  sure  of  percep¬ 
tion  for  a  critic,  who  had  best  not  be 
much  wiser  than  the  public,  so  that  he 
can  sit  down  with  them  to  analyse  and 
feel  his  way,  and  we  probably  lost  little 
by  his  being  too  busy  to  resfKjnd  to 
Jeffrey’s  endeavors  to  secure  him  for 
the  staff  of  the  Edinburgh.  But  the  few 
fragmentary  recollections  of  contempo¬ 
raries,  mostly  written  down  after  he  was 
seventy-eight,  deepen  the  regret  which 
the  classical  life  of  Lamb,  published 
when  he  was  seventy-seven,  left  behind, 
that  he  did  not  put  a  complete  account 
of  his  literary  souvenirs  on  record.  Now 
and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  Carlyle  (from 
whom  there  is  a  beautiful  letter  on  the 
life  of  Lamb),  Mr.  Procter’s  judgment  is 
too  straightforward  to  be  suggestive,  but 
in  a  hundred  pages,  more  or  less,  there 
are  not  a  few  stories  as  good  as  this  of 
Rogers.  Mr.  Wordsworth  was  breakfast¬ 
ing  with  him  one  morning,  he  said,  but 
he  was  much  beyond  the  appointed  time, 
and  excused  himself  by  stating  that  he 
and  a  friend  had  been  to  see  Coleridge, 
who  had  detained  them  by  one  continu¬ 
ous  flow  of  talk.  “  How  was  it  you  called 
so  early  upon  him  ?”  inquired  Rogers. 
“  Oh  !”  said  Wordsworth,  “  we  are  going 
to  dine  with  him  this  evening,  and - ” 


“  And,”  said  Rogers,  taking  up  the  sen¬ 
tence,  “  you  wanted  to  take  the  sting  out 
of  him  beforehand.” 

There  is  more  than  one  appreciation 
as  rare  and  gentle  as  this  of  Leigh  Hunt. 
“  He  saw  hosts  of  writers,  of  less  ability 
than  himself,  outstripping  him  on  the 
road  to  future  success,  yet  1  never  heard 
from  him  a  word  that  could  be  construed 
into  jealousy  or  envy,  not  even  a  mur¬ 
mur.  This  might  have  arisen  partly 
from  a  want  of  susceptibility  in  his  con¬ 
stitution,  not  altogether  from  that  stern 
p>ower  of  self-conquest  which  enables 
some  men  to  subdue  the  rebellious  in¬ 
stincts  which  give  rise  to  envious  'pas¬ 
sions.  .  .  He  had  no  vanity,  in  the 
usually  accepted  sense  of  the  word,  I 
mean,  that  he  had  not  that  exclusive 
vanity  which  rejects  all  things  beyond 
self.  He  gave  as  well  as  received,  no 
man  more  willingly.  He  accepted  praise 
less  as  a  mark  of  respect  from  others 
than  as  a  delight  of  which  all  arc  entitled 
to  partake,  such  as  spring  weather,  the 
scent  of  flowers,  or  the  flavor  of  wine. 
It  is  difficult  to  explain  this ;  it  was  like 
an  absorbing  property  in  the  surface  of 
the  skin.  Its  possessor  enjoys  pleasure 
almost  involuntarily,  whilst  another  of 
colder  or  harder  temperament  is  insensi¬ 
ble  to  it.” 

When  Mr.  Procter  spoke  of  pleasure, 
he  spoke  of  what  he  knew.  He  had  said 
long  ago,  “If  life  itself  were  not  a  pleas¬ 
ure,  the  utility  even  of  its  necessaries 
might  very  well  be  questioned.”  He  is 
almost  an  unique  example  of  one  who 
without  a  touch  of  baseness  deliberately 
and  consistently  preferred  enjoyment  to 
activity. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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It  has  been  recognised,  ever  since 
geology  has  become  truly  a  science,  that 
the  two  chief  powers  at  work  in  remodel¬ 
ling  the  earth’s  surface  are  fire  and  water. 
Of  these  powers  one  is  in  the  main  de¬ 
structive,  and  the  other  preservative. 
Were  ii  not  for  the  earth’s  vulcanian 
energies,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
this  world  would  long  since  have  been 
rendered  unfit  for  life, — at  least  of  higher 
types  than  we  recognise  among  sea- 
creatures.  For  at  all  times  aqueous 


causes  are  at  work,  levelling  the  land 
however  slowly ;  and  this  not  only  by 
the  action  of  sea  waves  at  the  border-line 
between  land  and  water,  but  by  the 
action  of  rain  and  flood  over  inland  re¬ 
gions.  Measuring  the  destructive  action 
of  water  by  what  goes  on  in  the  lifetime 
of  a  man,  or  even  during  many  successive 
generations,  we  might  consider  its  effects 
very  slight,  even  as  on  the  other  hand  we 
might  underrate  the  effects  of  the  earth’s 
internal  fires,  were  we  to  limit  our  atten- 
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tlon  to  the  effects  of  upheaval  and  of  de¬ 
pression  (not  less  preservative  in  the  long 
run)  during  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  years.  As  Lyell  has  remarked  in  his 
Principles  of  Geology,  “  our  position  as 
observers  is  essentially  unfavorable  when 
we  endeavor  to  estimate  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  changes  now  in  prog* 
ress.  As  dwellers  on  the  land,  we  in¬ 
habit  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  surface  ; 
and  that  portion  is  almost  exclusively  a 
theatre  of  decay,  and  not  of  reproduc¬ 
tion.  We  know,  indeed,  that  new  de¬ 
posits  are  annually  formed  in  seas  and 
lakes,  and  that  every  year  some  new 
igneous  rocks  are  produced  in  the  bow¬ 
els  of  the  earth,  but  we  cannot  watch 
the  progress  of  their  formation  ;  and  as 
they  are  only  present  to  our  minds  by 
the  aid  of  reflection,  it  requires  an  effort 
both  of  the  reason  and  the  imagination 
to  appreciate  duly  their  importance.” 
But  that  they  are  actually  of  extreme 
importance,  that  in  fact  all  the  most 
characteristic  features  of  our  earth  at 
present  are  due  to  the  steady  action  of 
these  two  causes,  no  geologist  now  doubts. 

We  propose  to  consider,  in  the  present 
essay,  one  form  in  which  the  earth’s 
aqueous  energies  effect  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  and  destruction  of  the  land.  The 
sea  destroys  the  land  slowly  but  surely, 
by  beating  upon  its  shores  and  by  wash¬ 
ing  away  the  fragments  shaken  down 
from  cliffs  and  rocks,  or  the  more  finely 
divided  matter  abstracted  from  softer 
strata.  In  this  work  the  sea  is  some¬ 
times,  as  we  have  lately  had  occasion  to 
note,  assisted  by  the  other  form  of 
aqueous  energy,  —  the  action  of  rain. 
But  in  the  main,  the  sea  is  the  destruc¬ 
tive  agent  by  which  shore  lines  are 
changed.  The  other  way  in  which  water 
works  the  destruction  of  land  affects  the 
interior  of  land  regions,  or  only  affects 
the  shore  line  by  removing  earthy  matter 
from  the  interior  of  continents  to  the 
mouths  of  great  rivers,  whence  perhaps 
the  action  of  the  sea  may  carry  it  away 
to  form  shoals  and  sand-banks.  We  re¬ 
fer  to  the  direct  and  indirect  effects  of 
the  downfall  of  rain.  All  these  effects, 
without  a  single  exception,  tend  to  level 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  mountain 
torrent  whose  color  betrays  the  admix¬ 
ture  of  earthy  fragments  is  carrying  those 
fragments  from  a  higher  to  lower  levels. 
The  river  owes  its  color  in  like  manner 
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to  earth  which  it  is  carrying  down  to  the 
sea  level.  The  flood  deposits  in  valleys 
matter  which  has  been  withdrawn  from 
hill  slopes.  Rainfall  acts,  however,  in 
other  ways,  and  sometimes  still  more 
effectively.  The  soaked  slopes  of  great 
hills  give  way,  and  great  landslips  occur. 
In  winter  the  water  which  has  drenched 
the  land  freezes,  in  freezing  expands, 
and  then  the  earth  crumbles  and  is  ready 
to  be  carried  away  by  fresh  rains ;  or  when 
dry,  by  the  action  even  of  the  wind  alone. 
Landslips  too  are  brought  about  fre¬ 
quently  in  this  way,  which  are  even  more 
remarkable  than  those  which  are  caused 
by  the  unaided  action  of  heavy  rainfalls. 

The  most  energetic  action  of  aqueous 
'destructive  forces  is  seen  when  water 
which  has  accumulated  in  the  higher  re¬ 
gions  of  some  mountain  district  breaks 
its  wa^  through  barriers  which  have  long 
restrained  it,  and  rushes  through  such 
channels  as  it  can  find  or  make  for  itself 
into  valleys  and  plains  at  lower  levels. 
Such  catastrophes  are  fortunately  not 
often  witnessed  in  this  country,  nor  whea 
seen  do  they  attain  the  same  magnitude 
as  in  more  mountainous  countries.  It 
would  seem,  indeed,  as  though  they  could 
attain  very  great  proportions  only  in  re¬ 
gions  where  a  large  extent  of  mountaia 
surface  lies  above  the  snow  line.  The: 
reason  why  in  such  regions  floods  are 
much  more  destructive  than  elsewhere 
will  readily  be  perceived  if  we  consider 
the  phenomena  of  some  of  these  terrible 
catastrophes. 

Take  for  instance  the  floods  which  in¬ 
undated  the  plains  of  Martigny  in  1818. 
Early  in  that  year  it  was  found  that  the 
entire  valley  of  the  Bagnes,  one  of  the 
largest  side-valleys  of  ‘the  great  valley  of 
the  Rhone  above  Geneva,  had  been  con¬ 
verted  into  a  lake  through  the  damming 
up  of  a  narrow  outlet  by  avalanches  of 
snow  and  ice  from  a  lofty  glacier  over¬ 
hanging  the  bed  of  the  river  Dranse. 
The  temporary  lake  thus  formed  was  no. 
less  than  half  a  league  in  length,  and  more- 
than  two  hundred  yards  wide,  its  greatest 
depth  exceeding  two  hundred  feet  The, 
inhabitants  perceived  the  terrible  effects 
which  must  follow  when  the  barrier  burst, 
which  it  could  not  fail  to  do  in  the  spring. 
They  therefore  cut  a  gallery  seven  hun¬ 
dred  feet  long  through  the  ice,  while  as- 
yet  the  water  was  at  a  moderate  height. 
When  the  waters  began  to  flow  through. 
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this  channel,  their  action  widened  and 
deepened  it  considerably.  At  length 
nearly  half  the  contents  of  the  lake  were 
poured  off.  Unfortunately,  as  the  heat 
of  the  weather  increased,  the  middle  of 
the  barrier  slowly  melted  away,  until  it 
became  too  weak  to  withstand  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  vast  mass  of  water.  Sud¬ 
denly  it  gave  way ;  and  so  completely 
that  all  the  water  in  the  lake  rushed  out 
in  half-an-hour.  The  effects  of  this 
tremendous  outrush  of  the  imprisoned 
water  were  fearful.  “  In  the  course  of 
their  descent,”  says  one  account  of  the 
catastrophe,  “  the  waters  encountered 
several  narrow  gorges,  and  at  each  of 
these  they  rose  to  a  great  height,  and 
then  burst  with  new  violence  into  the 
next  basin,  sweeping  along  forests,  houses, 
bridges,  and  cultivated  land."  It  is  said 
by  those  who  witnessed  the  passage  of 
the  flood  at  various  parts  of  its  course, 
that  it  resembled  rather  a  moving  mass  of 
rock  and  mud  than  a  stream  of  water. 

“  Enormous  masses  of  granite  were  torn 
out  of  the  sides  of  the  valleys,  and 
whirled  for  hundreds  of  yards  along  the 
course  of  the  flood.”  M.  Escher,  the 
engineer,  tells  us  that  a  fragment  thus 
whirled  along  was  afterwards  found  to 
have  a  circumference  of  no  less  than 
sixty  yards.  “  At  first  the  water  rushed 
on  at  a  rate  of  more  than  a  mile  in  three 
minutes,  and  the  whole  distance  (forty- 
five  miles)  which  separates  the  Valley  of 
Bagnes  from  the  Lake  of  Geneva  was 
traversed  in  little  more  than  six  hours. 
The  bodies  of  persons  who  had  been 
drowned  in  Martigny  were  found  float¬ 
ing  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  near  Vevey.  Thousands  of 
trees  were  tom  up  by  the  roots,  and  the 
ruins  of  buildings  which  had  been  over¬ 
thrown  by  the  flood  were  carried  down 
beyond  Martigny.  In  fact,  the  flood  at 
this  p>oint  was  so  high,  that  some  of  the 
houses  in  Martigny  were  filled  with  mud 
up  to  the  second  story.” 

It  is  to  be  noted  respecting  this  re¬ 
markable  flood,  that  its  effects  were 
greatly  reduced  in  consequence  of  the 
eflorts  made  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  valleys  to  make  an  outlet  for  the 
imprisoned  waters.  It  was  calculated  by 
M.  Escher  that  the  flood  carried  down 
300,000  cubic  feet  of  water  every  second, 
an  outflow  five  times  as  great  as  that  of 
the  Rhine  below  Basle.  But  for  the 
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drawing  off  of  the  temporary  lake,  the 
flood,  as  Lyell  remarks,  would  have  ap¬ 
proached  in  volume  some  of  the  largest 
rivers  in  Europe.  “  For  several  months 
after  the  dibdcle  of  1818,”  says  Lyell, 

“  the  Dranse,  having  no  settled  channel, 
shifted  its  position  continually  from  one 
side  to  the  other  of  the  valley,  carrying 
away  newly  erected  bridges,  undermining 
houses,  and  continuing  to  be  charged 
with  as  large  a  quantity  of  earthy  mat¬ 
ter  as  the  fluid  could  hold  in  suspension. 

I  visited  this  valley  four  months  after  the 
flood,  and  wa.s  witness  to  the  sweeping 
away  of  a  bridge  and  the  undemiining 
of  part  of  a  house.  The  greater  part  of 
the  ice-barrier  was  then  standing,  pre¬ 
senting  vertical  cliffs  150  feet  high,  like 
ravines  in  the  lava-currents  of  Etna,  or 
Auvergne,  where  they  are  intersected  by 
rivers.”  It  is  worthy  of  special  notice 
that  inundations  of  similar  or  even 
greater  destructiveness  have  occurred  in 
the  same  region  at  former  periods. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  for  the 
destructive  action  of  floods  in  mountain 
districts  that  ice  and  snow  should  assist, 
as  in  the  Martigny  flood.  In  October, 
1868,  the  cantons  of  Tessin,  Grisons, 
Uri,  Valois,  and  St.  Gall,  suffered  terribly 
from  the  direct  effects  of  heavy  rainfall. 
The  St.  Gothard,  SplUgen,  and  St.  Ber- 
nhardin  routes  were  rendered  impass¬ 
able.  In  the  former  pass  twenty-seven 
lives  were  lost,  besides  many  horses  and 
waggons  of  merchandise.  On  the  three 
routes  more  than  eighty  persons  in  all 
perished.  In  the  small  village  of  Lode- 
rio  alone,  no  less  than  fifty  deaths  oc¬ 
curred.  The  damage  in  Tessin  was  esti¬ 
mated  at  forty  thousand  pounds.  In 
Uri  and  Valois  large  bridges  were  de¬ 
stroyed  and  carried  away.  Everything 
attested  the  levelling  power  of  rain ;  a 
power  which,  when  the  rain  is  (ailing 
steadily  on  regions  whence  it  as  steadily 
flows  away,  we  are  apt  to  overlook. 

It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  go  be¬ 
yond  our  own  country  for  evidence  of 
the  destructive  action  of  water.  We 
have  had  during  the  past  two  years  very 
striking  evidence  in  this  respect,  which 
need  scarcely  be  referred  to  more  partic¬ 
ularly  here,  because  it  will  be  in  the  rec¬ 
ollection  of  all  our  readers.  Looking 
over  the  annals  of  the  last  half  century 
only,  we  find  several  cases  in  which  the 
power  of  running  water  in  carrying  away 
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heavy  masses  of  matter  has  been  strik¬ 
ingly  shown.  Consider  for  instance  the 
effects  of  the  flood  in  Aberdeenshire  and 
the  neighboring  counties,  early  in 
August,  1829.  In  the  course  of  two 
days  a  great  flood  extended  itself  over 
“  that  part  of  the  north-east  of  Scotland 
which  would  be  cut  off  by  two  lines 
drawn  from  the  head  of  Loch  Rannoch, 
one  towards  Inverness  and  the  other  to 
Stonehaven.”  The  total  length  of  vari¬ 
ous  rivers  in  this  region  which  were 
flooded  amounted  to  between  five  and 
six  hundred  miles.  Their  courses  were 
marked  everywhere  by  destroyed  bridges, 
roads,  buildings,  and  crops.  Sir  T.  D. 
Lauder  records  “  the  destruction  of 
thirty-eight  bridges,  and  the  entire 
obliteration  of  a  great  number  of  farms 
and  hamlets.  On  the  Naim,  a  fragment 
of  sandstone  fourteen  feet  long  by  three 
feet  wide  and  one  foot  thick,  was  carried 
about  two  hundred  yards  down  the  river. 
Some  new  ravines  were  formed  on  the 
sides  of  mountains  where  no  streams  had 
previously  flowed,  and  ancient  river  chan¬ 
nels.  which  had  never  been  filled  from 
time  immemorial,  gave  passage  to  a  copi¬ 
ous  flood.”  But  perhaps  the  most  re¬ 
markable  effect  of  these  inundations  was 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  bridge  over 
the  Dee  at  Baliater.  It  consisted  of  five 
arches,  spanning  a  waterway  of  260  feet. 
The  bridge  was  built  of  granite,  the  piers 
resting  on  rolled  pieces  of  granite  and 
gneiss.  We  read  that  the  different  parts 
of  this  bridge  were  swept  away  in  suc¬ 
cession  by  the  flood,  the  whole  mass  of 
masonry  disappearing  in  the  bed  of  the 
river.  Mr.  Farquharson  states  that  on 
his  own  premises  the  river  Don  forced  a 
mass  of  four  or  five  hundred  tons  of 
stones,  many  of  them  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  pounds’  weight,  up  an  inclined 
plane,  rising  six  feet  in  eight  or  ten  yards, 
and  left  them  in  a  rectangular  heap  about 
three  feet  deep  on  a  flat  ground,  the  heap 
ending  abruptly  at  its  lower  extremity.” 
At  first  sight  this  looks  like  the  reverse 
of  that  levelling  action  which  we  here 
have  attributed  to  water.  But  in  reality 
it  indicates  the  intense  energy  of  this  ac¬ 
tion  ;  which  drawing  heavy  masses  down 
along  with  swiftly  flowing  water,  com¬ 
municates  to  them  so  great  a  momentum, 
that  on  encountering  in  their  course  a 
rising  slope,  they  are  carried  up  its  face 
and  there  left  by  the  retreating  flood. 


The  rising  of  these  masses  no  more  indi¬ 
cates  an  inherent  uplifting  power  in  run¬ 
ning  water,  than  the  ascent  of  a  gently 
rising  slope  by  a  mass  which  has  rolled 
headlong  down  the  steep  side  of  a  hill  in¬ 
dicates  an  upward  action  exerted  by  the 
force  of  gravity. 

Even  small  rivers,  when  much  swollen 
by  rain,  exhibit  great  energy  in  remov¬ 
ing  heavy  masses.  Thus  Lyell  mentions 
that  in  August,  1827,  the  College,  a  small 
river  which  flows  down  a  slight  declivity 
from  the  eastern  watershed  of  the  Che¬ 
viot  Hills,  carried  down  several  thousand 
tons’  weight  of  gravel  and  sand  to  the 
plain  of  the  Till.  This  little  river  also 
carried  away  a  bridge  then  in  process  of 
building,  “  some  of  the  arch  stones  of 
which,  weighing  from  half  to  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  ton  each,  were  propelled  two 
miles  down  the  rivulet.”  On  the  same 
occasion  the  current  tore  away  from  the 
abutment  of  a  mill-dam  a  large  block  of 
greenstone  porphyry,  weighing  nearly 
two  tons,  and  transported  it  to  a  distance 
of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Instances 
are  related  as  occurring  repeatedly,  in 
which  from  one  to  three  thousand  tons 
of  gravel  are  in  like  manner  removed  by 
this  streamlet  to  still  greater  distances  in 
one  day.” 

It  may  appear,  however,  to  the  reader 
that  we  have  in  such  instances  as  these 
the  illustration  of  destructive  agencies 
which  are  of  their  very  nature  limited 
within  very  narrow  areas.  The  torrent, 
or  even  the  river,  may  wear  out  its  bed 
or  widen  it,  but  nevertheless  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  modifying  the  aspect  of 
the  region  through  which  it  flows.  Even 
in  this  respect,  however,  the  destructive 
action  of  water  is  not  nearly  so  limited 
as  it  might  appear  to  be.  Taking  a  few 
centuries  or  a  few  thousand  years,  no 
doubt,  we  can  attribute  to  the  action  of 
rivers,  whether  in  ordinary  flow  or  in 
flood,  little  power  of  modifying  the  re¬ 
gion  which  they  drain.  But  taking  that 
wider  survey  (in  time)  of  fluviatile  work 
which  modern  science  requires,  dealing 
with  this  form  of  aqueous  energy  as  we 
deal  with  the  earth’s  vulcanian  energies, 
we  perceive  that  the  effects  of  river 
action  in  the  course  of  long  periods  of 
time  are  not  limited  to  Uie  course 
which  at  any  given  time  a  river 
may  pursue.  In  carrying  down  material 
along  its  course  to  the  sea,  a  river  is  not 
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merely  wearing  down  its  own  bed,  but  is 
so  changing  it  that  in  the  course  of  time 
it  will  become  unfit  to  drain  the  region 
through  which  it  flows.  Its  bottom  mus  t 
of  necessity  become  less  inclined.  Now 
although  it  will  then  be  lower  than  at 
present,  and  therefore  be  then  even  more 
than  now  the  place  to  which  the  water 
falling  upon  the  region  traversed  by  the 
river  will  naturally  tend,  it  will  no  longer 
carry  off  that  water  with  sufficient  veloc¬ 
ity.  Three  consequences  will  follow 
from  this  state  of  things.  In  the  first 
place  there  will  be  great  destruction  in 
the  surrounding  region,  through  floods, 
because  of  inadequate  outflow ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  overflowing  waters  will 
in  the  course  of  time  find  new  channels, 
or  in  other  words  new  rivers  will  be 
formed  in  this  region  ;  thirdly,  owing  to 
the  constant  presence  of  large  quantities 
of  water  in  the  depressed  bed  of  the  old 
river,  the  banks  on  either  side  will  suffer, 
great  landslips  occurring  and  choking  up 
its  now  useless  channel.  Several  rivers 
are  undergoing  these  changes  at  the 
present  time,  and  others  which  are  man¬ 
ifestly  unfit  for  the  work  of  draining  the 
region  through  which  they  flow  (a  cir¬ 
cumstance  attested  by  the  occurrence  of 
floods  in  every  wet  season),  must  before 
long  be  modified  in-a  similar  way. 

We  are  thus  led  to  the  consideration 
of  the  second  form  in  which  the  destruc¬ 
tive  action  of  inland  waters,  or  we  may 
truly  say,  the  destructive  action  of  rain, 
are  manifested, — viz.  in  landslips. 
These,  of  course,  are  also  caused  not 
unfrequently  by  vulcanian  action,  but 
equally  of  course  landslips  so  caused  do 
not  belong  to  our  present  subject.  Land¬ 
slips  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by 
rain,  are  often  quite  as  extensive  as  those 
occasioned  by  vulcanic  energy,  and  they 
are  a  great  deal  more  common.  We 
may  cite  as  a  remarkable  instance  a  land¬ 
slip  of  nearly  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  now 
in  progress,  in  a  district  of  the  city  of 
Bath  called  Hedgmead,  which  forms  a 
portion  of  the  slope  of  Beacon  Hill.  It 
is  attributed  to  the  action  of  a  subterra¬ 
nean  stream  on  a  bed  of  gravel,  the  con¬ 
tinued  washing  away  of  which  causes 
the  shifting ;  but  ‘^the  recent  heavy  rains 
have  caused  the  landslip  to  become  more 
marked. 

Besides  slow  landslips,  however,  rain 
not  unfrequently  causes  great  masses  of 
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earth  to  be  precipitated  suddenly,  and 
where  such  masses  fall  into  the  bed  of 
a  river,  local  deluges  of  great  extent  and 
of  the  most  destructive  character  often 
follow.  The  following  instances,  cited 
in  an  abridged  form  from  the  pages  of 
Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  attest  the 
terrible  nature  of  catastrophes  such  as 
these. 

Two  dry  seasons  in  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains  of  New  Hampshire  were  followed 
by  heavy  rains  on  August  28,  1826. 
From  the  steep  and  lofty  slopes  of  the 
River  Saco  great  masses  of  rock  and  stone 
were  detached,  and  descending  carried 
along  with  them,  “  in  one  promiscuous 
and  frightful  ruin,  forests,  shrubs,  and 
the  earth  which  sustained  them.” 
“  Although  there  are  numerous  indica¬ 
tions  on  the  steep  sides  of  these  hills  of 
former  slides  of  the  same  kind,  yet 
no  tradition  had  been  handed  down  of 
any  similar  catastrophe  within  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  man,  and  the  growth  of  the  forest 
on  the  very  spots  now  devastated  clearly 
showed  that  for  a  long  interval  nothing 
similar  had  occurred.  One  of  these 
moving  masses  was  afterwards  found  to 
have  slid  three  miles,  with  an  average 
breadth  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.”  At  the 
base  of  the  vast  chasms  formed  by  these 
natural  excavations,  a  confused  mass  of 
ruins  was  seen,  consisting  of  transported 
earth,  gravel,  rocks  and  trees.  Forests 
were  prostrated  with  as  much  ease  as  if 
they  had  been  mere  fields  of  grain ;  if 
they  resisted  for  awhile,  “  the  torrent  of 
mud  and  rock  accumulated  behind  till 
it  gathered  sufficient  force  to  burst  the 
temporary  barrier.”  ‘‘  The  valleys  of 
the  Amonoosuck  and  Saco  presented,  for 
many  miles,  an  uninterrupted  scene  of 
desolation,  all  the  bridges  being  carried 
away,  as  well  as  those  over  the  tributary 
streams.  In  some  places  the  road  was 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet ;  in  others  it  was  covered 
with  earth,  rocks,  and  trees  to  as  great  a 
height.  The  water  flowed  for  many 
weeks  after  the  flood  as  densely  charged 
with  earth  as  it  could  be  without  being 
changed  into  mud,  and  marks  were  seen 
in  various  localities,  of  its  having  risen 
on  either  side  of  the  valley  to  more  than 
twenty-five  feet  above  the  ordinary 
level.”  But  perhaps  the  most  remark¬ 
able  evidence  of  the  tremendous  nature 
of  this  cataclysm  is  to  be  found  in  Lyell’s 
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statements  respecting  the  condition  of 
the  region  nineteen  years  later.  I 
found  the  signs  of  devastation  still  very 
striking,”  he  says ;  “  I  also  particularly 
remarked  that  the  surface  of  the  bare 
granite  rocks  had  been  smoothed  by  the 
jiassage  over  them  of  so  much  mud  and 
stone.”  Professor  Hubbard  mentions 
in  Stiliman's  Journal  that  “  in  1838  the 
deep  channels  worn  by  the  avalanches  of 
mud  and  stone,  and  the  immense  heaps 
of  boulders  and  blocks  of  granite  in  the 
river  channel,  still  formed  a  picturesque 
feature  in  the  scenery.” 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  when 
destruction  such  as  this  follows  from 
landslips  along  the  borders  of  insignih' 
cant  rivers,  those  occurring  on  the  banks 
of  the  mighty  rivers  which  drain  whole 
continents  are  still  more  terrible.  The 
following  account  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Bates,  the  naturalist,  indicates  the  nature 
of  the  landslips  which  occur  on  the  banks 
of  the  Amazon.  “  I  was  awoke  before 
sunrise,  one  morning,”  he  says,  “  by  an 
unusual  sound  resembling  the  roar  of 
artillery  ;  the  noise  came  from  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance,  one  crash  succeeding 
another.  I  supposed  it  to  be  an  earth¬ 
quake,  for,  although  the  night  was  breath¬ 
lessly  calm,  the  broad  river  was  much 
agitated,  and  the  vessel  rolled  heavily. 
Soon  afterwards  another  loud  explosion 
took  place,  followed  by  others  which 
lasted  for  an  hour,  till  the  day  dawned, 
and  we  then  saw  the  work  of  destruction 
going  forward  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  about  three  miles  off.  Large 
masses  of  forest,  including  trees  of  colos¬ 
sal  size,  probably  200  feet  in  height,  were 
rocking  to  and  fro,  and  falling  headlong 
one  after  another  into  the  water.  After 
each  avalanche  the  wave  which  it  caused 
returned  on  the  crumbly  bank  with  tre¬ 
mendous  force,  and  caused  the  fall  of 
other  masses  by  undermining.  The  line 
of  coast  over  which  the  landslip  extended 
was  a  mile  or  two  in  length  ;  the  end  of 
it,  however,  was  hid  from  our  view  by 
an  intervening  island.  It  was  a  grand 
sight ;  each  downfall  created  a  cloud  of 
spray ;  the  concussion  in  one  place  caus¬ 
ing  other  masses  to  give  way  a  long  dis¬ 
tance  from  it,  and  thus  the  crashes  con¬ 
tinued,  swaying  to  and  fro,  with  little 
prospect  of  termination.  When  we  glided 
out  of  sight  two  hours  after  sunrise  the 
destruction  was  still  going  on.” 


We  might  consider  here  the  action  of 
glaciers  in  gradually  grinding  down  the 
mountain  slopes,  the  destructive  action 
of  avalanches,  and  a  number  of  other 
forms  in  which  snow  and  ice  break  down 
by  slow  degrees  the  upraised  portions  of 
the  earth.  For  in  reality  all  these  forms 
of  destructive  action  take  their  origin  in 
the  same  process  whence  running  water 
and  heavy  rainfalls  derive  their  power. 
All  these  destructive  agencies  are  derived 
from  the  vapor  of  water  in  the  air.  But 
it  seems  better  to  limit  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  in  this  place  to  the  action  of 
water  in  the  liquid  form ;  and  therefore 
we  proceed  to  consider  the  other  ways 
in  which  rain  wears  down  the  land. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  effects 
which  are  produced  chiefly  along  the 
courses  of  rivers,  or  in  their  neighbor¬ 
hood.  But  heavy  rainfall  acts,  and  per¬ 
haps  in  the  long  run  as  effectively  (when 
we  remember  the  far  wider  region  affect¬ 
ed)  over  wide  tracts  of  nearly  level 
ground,  as  along  the  banks  of  torrents 
and  rivers. 

The  rain  which  falls  on  plains  or  gently 
undulating  surfaces,  although  it  dries  up 
after  a  while,  yet  to  some  degree  aids  in 
levelling  the  land,  partly  by  washing 
down  particles  of  earth,  however  slowly, 
to  lower  levels,  partly  by  soaking  the 
earth  and  preparing  a  thin  stratum  of  its 
upper  surface  to  be  converted  into  dust, 
and  blown  away  by  the  wind.  But  it  is 
when  very  heavy  storms  occur  that  the 
levelling  action, of  rain  over  widely  ex¬ 
tending  regions  can  be  post  readily  rec¬ 
ognised.  Of  this  fact  observant  travel¬ 
lers  cannot^fail  to  have  had  occasional 
evidence.  Sir  Charles  Lyell  mentions 
one  instance  observed  by  him,  which  is 
specially  interesting.  “  During  a  tour  in 
Spain,”  he  says,  “  I  was  surprised  to  see 
a  district  of  gently  undulating  ground  in 
Catalonia,  consisting  of  red  and  grey 
sandstone,  and  in  some  parts  of  red  marl, 
almost  entirely  denuded  of  herbage,  while 
the  roots  of  the  pines,  holm  oaks,  and 
some  other  trees,  were  half  exposed,  as 
if  the  soil  had  been  washed  away  by  a 
flood.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  forests, 
for  example,  between  Orista  and  Vich, 
and  near  San  Lorenzo.  But  being  over¬ 
taken  by  a  violent  thunderstorm,  in  the 
month  of  August,  I  saw  the  whole  sur¬ 
face,  even  the  highest  levels  of  some  flat- 
topped  hills,  streaming  with  mud,  while 
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on  every  declivity  the  devastation  of  tor¬ 
rents  was  terrific.  The  peculiarities  in 
the  physiognomy  of  the  district  were  at 
once  explained,  and  I  was  taught  that, 
in  speculating  on  the  greater  effects 
which  the  direct  action  of  rain  may  once 
have  produced  on  the  surface  of  certain 
parts  of  England,  we  need  not  revert 
to  periods  when  the  heat  of  the  climate 
was  tropical.”  He  might  have  cited  in¬ 
stances  of  such  storms  occurring  in  Eng¬ 
land.  For  example.  White,  in  his  delight¬ 
ful  Natural  History  of  Selene,  describes 
thus  the  effects  of  a  storm  which  occurred 
on  June  5,  1784:  “At  about  a  quarter 
after  two  the  storm  began  in  the  parish 
of  Harpley,  moving  slowly  from  north 
to  south,  and  from  thence  it  came  over 
Norton  Farm  and  so  to  Grange  Farm, 
both  in  this  parish.  Had  it  b^n  as  ex¬ 
tensive  as  it  was  violent  (for  it  was  very 
short)  it  must  have  ravaged  all  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  extent  ^  the  storm  was 
about  two  miles  in  length  and  one  in 
breadth.  There  fell  prodigious  torrents 
of  rain  on  the  farms  above  mentioned, 
which  occasioned  a  flood  as  violent  as 
it  was  sudden,  doing  great  damage  to  the 
meadows  and  fallows  by  deluging  the 
one  and  washing  away  the  soil  of  the 
other.  The  hollow  lane  towards  Alton 
was  so  tom  and  disordered  as  not  to  be 
passable  till  mended,  rocks  being  re¬ 
moved  which  weighed  two  hundred¬ 
weight.” 

We  have  mentioned  the  formation  of 
dust,  and  the  action  of  wind  upon  it,  as 
a  cause  tending  \o  level  the  surface  of 
the  land.  It  may  appear  to  many  that 
this  cause  is  too  insignificant  to  be 
noticed  among  those  which  modify  the 
earth’s  surface.  In  reality,  however, 
owing  to  its  continuous  action,  and  to 
its  always  acting  (in  the  main)  in  one  di¬ 
rection,  this  cause  is  much  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  might  be  supposed.  We  over¬ 
look  its  action  actually  going  on  around 
us,  because  in  a  few  years,  or  in  a  few 
generations,  it  produces  no  change  that 
can  be  readily  noticed.  But  in  long  pe¬ 
riods  of  time  it  changes  very  markedly 
the  level  of  lower  lands,  and  that  too 
even  in  cities,  where  means  exist  for  re¬ 
moving  the  accumulations  of  dust  which 
are  continually  collecting  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  We  know  that  the  remains 
of  old  Roman  roads,  walls,  houses,  and 
so  forth,  in  this  country,  are  found,  not 


at  the  p>resent  level  of  the  surface,  but 
several  feet — in  some  cases  many  yards 
— below  this  level.  The  same  holds 
elsewhere,  under  the  same  conditions — 
that  is,  where  we  know  quite  certainly 
that  the  substances  thus  found  under¬ 
ground  were  originally  on  the  surface, 
and  that  there  has  been  neither  any  dis¬ 
turbance  causing  them  to  be  engulfed, 
nor  any  deposition  of  scoriae,  volcanic 
dust,  or  other  products  of  subterranean 
disturbance.  We  cannot  hesitate  to  re¬ 
gard  this  burying  of  old  buildings  as  due 
to  the  continual  deposition  of  dust,  which 
eventually  becomes  compacted  into  solid 
earth.  We  know,  moreover,  that  the 
formation  of  dust  is  in  the  main  due  to 
rain,  whichconverts  the  surface  layers 
of  the  earth  into  mud.  This  on  drying 
requires  but  the  frictional  action  of 
heavy  winds  to  rise  in  clouds  of  dust. 
In  some  soils  this  process  goes  on  more 
rapidly  than  in  others,  as  everyone  who 
has  travelled  much  afoot  is  aware.  There 
are  i)arts  of  England,  for  instance,  where, 
even  in  the  driest  summer,  the  daily  de¬ 
position  of  dust  on  dry  and  breezy  days 
is  but  slight,  others  where  in  such 
weather  a  dust  layer  at  least  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  thickness  i  s  deposited  in 
the  course  of  a  day.  If  we  assumed, 
which  would  scarcely  seem  an  exagger¬ 
ated  estimate,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year  a  layer  of  dust  averaging  an 
inch  in  thickness  is  deposited  over  the 
lower  levels  of  the  surface  of  the  land, 
we  should  find  that  the  average  depth  of 
the  layer  formed  in  the  last  thousand 
years  would  amount  to  no  less  than 
eighty-three  feet.  Of  course  in  inhabited 
places  the  deposition  of  dust  is  checked, 
though  not  so  much  as  most  persons  im¬ 
agine.  There  is  not  probably  in  this 
country  a  single  building  five  hundred 
years  old,  originally  built  at  a  moder¬ 
ately  low  level,  the  position  of  whose 
foundation  does  not  attest  the  constant 
gathering  of  matter  upon  the  surface. 
The  actual  amount  by  which  the  lower 
levels  are  raised  and  the  higher  levels 
diminished  in  the  course  of  a  thousand 
years  may  be  very  much  less,  but  that 
it  must  amount  to  many  feet  can  scarcely 
be  questioned. 

And  as  in  considering  the  action  of 
rain  failing  over  a  wide  range  of  country, 
we  have  to  distinguish  between  the  slow 
but  steady  action  of  ordinary  rains,  and 
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the  occasional  violent  action  of  great 
storms  of  rain,  so  in  considering  the 
effects  of  drought  following  after  rain 
which  has  well  saturated  the  land  we 
have  to  distin^ish  between  ordinarily 
dusty  times  and  occasions  when  in  a  very 
short  time,  owing  to  the  intensity  of  the 
heat  and  the  violence  of  the  wind,  large 
quantities  of  dust  are  spread  over  a  wide 
area.  Darwin  thus  describes  the  effect  of 
such  exceptional  drought,  as  experienced 
in  the  years  1827-1832  in  Buenos  Ayres: 
“  So  little  rain  fell  that  the  vegetation,  even 
to  the  thistles,  failed ;  the  brooks  were 
dried  up,  and  the  whole  country  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  dusty  high  road. 
This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres 
and  the  southern  part  of  Santa  F^.”  He 
describes  the  loss  of  life  caused  by  the 
want  of  water,  and  many  remarkable  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  drought  which  do  not 
here  specially  concern  us.  He  then 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  dust  which  gath¬ 
ered  over  the  open  country.  “  Sir  Wood¬ 
bine  Parish,”  he  says,  ”  informed  me  of 
a  very  curious  source  of  dispute.  The 
ground  being  so  long  dry,  such  quanti¬ 
ties  of  dust  were  blown  about  that  in  this 
open  country  the  landmarks  became  ob¬ 
literated,  and  people  could  not  tell  the 
limits  of  their  estates.”  The  dust  thus 
scattered  over  the  land,  whether  left  or 
removed,  necessarily  formed  part  of  the 
solid  material  brought  from  higher  to 
lower  levels,  indirectly  (in  this  case) 
through  the  action  of  rain  ;  for  a  drought 
can  only  convert  into  friable  matter  earth 
which  has  before  been  thoroughly  soaked. 
But  as  the  action  of  rain,  originally  led 
to  the  formation  of  these  enormous 
masses  of  dust,  so  it  presently  took  part 
in  carrying  the  dust  in  the  form  of  mud 
to  yet  lower  levels.  Subsequently  to 
the  drought  of  1827  to  1832,”  proceeds 
Darwin,  “  a  very  rainy  season  followed, 
which  caused  great  floods.  Hence  it  is 
almost  certain  that  some  thousands  of 
the  skeletons'*  (of  creatures  whose  deaths 
he  had  described  before)  “  were  buried 
by  the  deposits  of  the  very  next  year. 
VVhat  could  be  the  opinion  of  a  geolo¬ 
gist,  viewing  such  an  enormous  collection 
of  bones,  of  all  kinds  of  animals  and  of 
all  ages,  thus  embedded  in  one  thick 
earthy  mass  ?  Would  he  not  attribute  it 
to  a  flood  having  swept  over  the  surface 
of  the  land,  rather  than  to  the  common 


order  of  things  ?”  In  fact,  a  single  great 
drought,  followed  by  a  very  rainy  season, 
must  in  this  instance,  which  was,  how¬ 
ever,  altogether  exceptional,  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  layer  or  stratum  such  as  geolo¬ 
gists  would  ordinarily  regard  as  the  work  ■ 
cf  a  much  longer  time  and  much  more 
potent  disturbing  causes. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  in  this  place 
the  question  whether  in  reality  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  rain  which  falls  now  during  our 
winter  months  does  not  greatly  exceed 
that  which  formerly  fell  in  that  part  of 
the  year.  The  idea  is  very  prevalent 
that  our  winters  have  changed  entirely 
in  character  in  recent  times,  and  the  fear 
(or  the  hope.^)  is  entertained  that  the 
change  may  continue  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion  until  wet  and  mild  winters  replace 
altogether  the  cold  which  prevailed  in 
former  years.  There  is  no  sufficient  rea¬ 
son,  however,  for  supposing  that  any 
such  change  is  taking  place.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  not  difficult  to  find,  in  the  meteoro¬ 
logical  annals  of  the  first  half  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  instances  of  the  occurrence 
of  several  successive  winters  very  unlike 
the  one  through  which  we  have  just 
passed,  and  the  greater  number  of  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years.  But  if  we  take 
any  considerable  series  of  years  in  the 
last  century  we  find  the  alternations  of 
the  weather  very  similar  to  those  we  at 
present  recognise.  Consider,  for  in¬ 
stance,  Gilbert  White’s  brief  summary  of 
the  weather  from  176S  onwards : — 

For  the  winter  of  1768-69  we  have 
October  and  the  first  part  of  November 
rainy ;  thence  to  the  end  of  1 768  alter¬ 
nate  rains  and  frosts;  January  and 
February  frosty  and  rainy,  with  gleams 
of  fine  weather ;  to  the  middle  of  March, 
wind  and  rain. 

For  the  winter  of  1769--70  we  have 
October  frosty,  ihe  next  fortnight  rainy, 
the  next  dry  and  frosty.  December 
windy,  with  rain  and  intervals  of  frost 
(the  first  fortnight  very  foggy) ;  the  first 
half  of  January  frosty,  thence  to  the  end 
of  February  mild  hazy  weather.  March 
frosty  and  brighter. 

For  1770-71,  from  the  middle  of  Octo¬ 
ber  to  the  end  of  the  year,  almost  inces¬ 
sant  rains ;  January  severe  frosts  till  the 
last  week,  the  next  fortnight  rain  and 
snow,  and  spring  weather  to  the  end  of 
February.  March  frosty. 

For  1771-72,  October  rainy,  Novem- 
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ber  frost  with  intervals  of  fog  and  rain, 
December  bright  mild  weather  with  hoar 
frosts ;  then  six  weeks  of  frost  and  snow, 
followed  by  six  of  frost,  sleet,  hail,  and 
snow. 

For  1772-73,  October,  November,  and 
to  December  22,  rain,  with  mild  weather ; 
to  the  end  of  1772,  cold  foggy  weather ; 
then  a  week  of  frost,  followed  by  three 
of  dark  rainy  weather.  First  fortnight 
of  February  frost ;  thence  to  the  end  of 
March  misty  showery  weather. 

Passing  over  the  winter  of  1773-74, 
which  was  half  rainy,  half  frosty,  what 
could  more  closely  resemble  the  winter 
weather  we  have  had  so  much  of  during 
the  last  few  years,  than  that  exi>erienced 
in  the  winter  of  1774-75  ?  From  August 
24  to  the  third  week  of  November  rain, 
with  frequent  intervals  of  sunny  weather ; 
to  the  end  of  December,  dark  dripping 
fogs ;  to  the  end  of  the  first  fortnight  in 
March,  rain  almost  every  day. 

And  so  on,  with  no  remarkable  chan¬ 
ges,  until  the  year  1792,  the  last  of  Gil¬ 
bert  White’s  records. 

If  we  limit  our  attention  to  any  given 
month  of  winter,  we  find  the  same  mix¬ 
ture  of  cold  and  dry  with  wet  and  open 
weather  as  we  are  familiar  with  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Take,  for  instance,  the  month 
usually  the  most  wintrj-  of  all,  viz.  Jan¬ 
uary.  Passing  over  the  years  already 
considered,  we  have  January,  1776,  dark 
and  frosty  with  much  snow  till  the  a6th 
(at  this  time  the  Thames  was  frozen 
over),  then  foggy  with  hoar  frost;  Jan¬ 
uary,  1777,  frosty  till  the  loth,  then 
foggy  and  showery  ;  1778,  frosty  till  the 
13th,  then  rainy  to  the  24th,  then  hard 
frost;  1779,  frost  and  showers  through¬ 
out  January;  1780,  frost  throughout; 
1781,  frost  and  snow  to  the  25th,  then  rain 
and  snow;  1782,  open  and  mild;  1783, 
rainy  with  heavy  winds;  1784,  hard 
frost;  1785,  a  thaw  on  the  2nd,  then 
rainy  weather  to  the  28th,  the  rest  of  the 
month  frosty;  1786,  frost  and  snow  till 
January  7,  then  a  week  mild  with  much 
rain,  the  next  week  heavy  snow,  and  the 
rest  mild  with  frequent  rain;  1787,  first 
twenty-four  days,  dark  moist  mild 
weather,  then  four  days  frost,  the  rest 
mild  and  showery;  1788,  thirteen  days 
mild  and  wet,  five  days  of  frost,  and  from 
January  18  to  the  end  of  month  dry 
windy  weather ;  1789,  thirteen  days  hard 
frost,  the  rest  of  the  month  mild  with 
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showers;  1790,  sixteen  days  of  mild 
foggy  weather  with  occasional  rain,  to 
the  2 1  St  frost,  to  the  28th  dark  with  driv¬ 
ing  rains,  and  the  rest  mild  dry  weather ; 
1791  the  whole  of  January  mild  with  heavy 
rains;  and  lastly,  1792,  *‘some  hard 
frost  in  January,  but  mostly  wet  and 
mild." 

There  is  nothing  certainly  in  this  rec¬ 
ord  to  suggest  that  any  material  change 
has  take  place  in  our  January  weather 
during  the  last  eighty  years.  And  if  we 
had  given  the  record  of  the  entire  winter 
for  each  of  the  years  above  dealt  with 
the  result  would  have  been  the  same. 

We  have,  in  fact,  very  striking  evidence 
in  Gilbert  White’s  account  of  the  cold 
weather  of  December,  1784,  which  he 
spiccially  describes  as  “  very  extraordi¬ 
nary,”  to  show  that  neither  our  severe 
nor  ouraverage  winter  weather  can  differ 
materially  from  that  which  people  expe¬ 
rienced  in  the  eighteenth  century.  ‘‘  In 
the  evening  of  December  9th,’’  he  says, 
“  the  air  be^an  to  be  so  very  sharp  that 
we  thought  It  would  be  curious  to  attend 
to  the  motions  of  a  thermometer;  w’e 
therefore  hung  out  two,  one  made  by 
Martin  and  one  by  Dolland  ’’  {sic,  pre¬ 
sumably  Dollond),  “  which  soon  began 
to  show  us  what  we  were  to  expect ;  for 
by  ten  o’clock  they  fell  to  twenty-one, 
and  at  eleven  to  four,  when  we  went  to 
bed.  On  the  loth,  in  the  morning  the 
quicksilver  in  Dolland’s  glass  was  down 
to  half  a  degree  below  zero,  and  that  of 
Martin’s,  which  was  absurdly  graduated 
only  to  four  degrees  above  zero,  sank 
quite  into  the  brass  guard  of  the  ball,  so 
that  when  the  weather  became  most  in¬ 
teresting  this  was  useless.  On  the  loth, 
at  eleven  at  night,  though  the  air  was 
perfectly  still,  Dolland’s  glass  went  down 
to  one  degree  below  zero  !’’  The  note 
of  exclamation  is  White’s.  He  goes  on 
to  speak  of  “  this  strange  severity  of  the 
weather,”  which  was  not  exceeded  that 
winter,  or  at  any  time  during  the  twenty- 
four  years  of  White’s  observations.  With¬ 
in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  the  ther¬ 
mometer,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
has  shown  two  or  three  degrees  below 
zero.  Certainly  the  winters  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  been  ordinarily  severer 
than  ours  in  the  latter  [half  of  the  last 
century,  when  we  find  that  thermometers, 
by  well-known  instrument-makers  were 
so  constructed  as  to  indicate  no  lower 
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temperature  than  four  degrees  above 
zero. 

Let  us  return,  after  this  somewhat  long 
digression,  to  the  levelling  action  of  rain 
and  rivers. 

If  we  consider  this  action  alone,  we 
cannot  but  recognise  in  it  a  cause  suffi* 
cient  to  effect  the  removal  of  all  the 
higher  parts  of  the  land  to  low  levels, 
and  eventually  of  all  the  low-lying  land 
to  the  sea,  in  the  course  of  such  periods 
as  geology  makes  us  acquainted  with. 
The  mudbanks  at  the  mouths  of  rivers 
show  only  a  part  of  what  rain  and  river 
action  is  doing,  yet  consider  how  enorm¬ 
ous  is  the  mass  which  is  thus  carried  into 
the  sea.  It  has  been  calculated  that  in 
a  single  week  the  Ganges  alone  carries 
away  from  the  soil  of  India  and  delivers 
into  the  sea  twice  as  much  solid  sub¬ 
stance  as  is  contained  in  the  great  pyra¬ 
mid  of  Egypt.  “  The  Irrawaddy,”  says 
Sir  J.  Herschel,  “  sweeps  off  from  Bur- 
mah  62  cubic  feet  of  earth  in  every  sec¬ 
ond  of  time  on  an  average,  and  there  are 
86,400  seconds  in  every  day,  and  365 
days  in  every  year ;  and  so  on  for  other 
rivers.”  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
fear  or  hope  that  the  rains  will  cease, 
and  this  destructive  process  come  to  an 
end.  For  though  the  quantity  of  v^'ter 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  probably 
undergoing  a  slow  process  of  diminution, 
small  portions  of  it  year  by  year  taking 
their  place  as  waters  under  the  earth,* 

*  Those  whose  custom  it  is  to  regard  all 
theorising  respecting  the  circumstances  re¬ 
vealed  by  observation  as  unscientific,  may 
read  with;profit  an  extremely  speculative  pass- . 
age  in  Newton’s  Frincipia  relating  to  the  prob¬ 
able  drying  up  of  the  earth  in  future  ages : 
“  As  the  seas,”  he  says,  ”  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  constitution  of  our  earth,  that  from 
them  the  sun,  by  its  heat,  may  exhale  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  vapors,  which,  being  gathered 
together  into  clouds,  may  drop  down  in  rain, 
foi;  watering  of  the  earth,  and  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  nourishment  of  vegetables  ;  or  being 
condensed  with  cold  on  the  tops  of  moun¬ 
tains  (as  some  philosophers  with  reason 
judge),  may  run  down  in  springs  and  rivers; 
so  for  the  conservation  of  the  seas  and  fluids 
of  the  planets,  comets  seem  to  be  required, 
that,  from  their  (exhalations  and  vapors  con¬ 
densed,  'the  wastes  of  the  planetary  fluids 
spent  upon  vegetation  and  putrefaction,  and 
converted  into  dry  earth,  may  be  ultimately 
supplied  and  made  up  ;  for  all  vegetables  en¬ 
tirely  derive  their)  growths  from  fluids,  and 
afterwards,  in  great  measure,  are  turned  into 
dry  earth  by  putrefaction  ;  and  a  sort  of  slime 


yet  these  processes  are  far  too  slow  to 
appreciably  affect  the  supply  of  water 
for  a  period  far  longer  than  that  during 
which  (in  all  probability)  life  can  con¬ 
tinue  upon  the  earth. 

When  we  consider  the  force  really 
represented  by  the  downfall  of  rain,  we 
need  not  greatly  wonder  that  the  level¬ 
ling  power  of  rain  is  so  effective.  The 
sun’s  heat  is  the  true  agent  in  thus  level¬ 
ling  the  earth,  and  if  we  regard,  as  we 
justly  may,  the  action  of  water,  whether 
m  the  form  of  rain  or  river,  or  of  sea- 
wave  raised  by  wind  or  tide,  as  the  chief 
levelling  and  therefore  destructive  force 
at  work  upon  the  earth,  and  the  action 
of  the  earth’s  vulcanian  energies  as  the 
chief  restorative  agent,  then  we  may 
fairly  consider  the  contest  as  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  sun’s  heat  and  the  earth’s  in¬ 
ternal  heat.  There  can  be  little  question 
as  to  what  would  be  the  ultimate  issue 
of  the  contest,  if  land  and  sea  and  air 
all  endured  or  were  only  so  far  modified 
as  they  were  afiected  by  these  causes. 
Sun- heat  would  inevitably  prevail  in  the 
long  run  over  earth-heat.  But  we  see 
from  the  condition  of  our  moon  how  the 
withdrawal  of  water  and  air  from  the 
scene  must  diminish  the  sun’s  power  of 
levelling  the  irregularities  of  the  earth’s 
surface.  We  say  advisedly  diminish,  not 
destroy;  for  there  can  be  no  question 
that  the  solar  heat  alternating  with  the 
cold  of  the  long  lunar  night  is  still  at 
work  levelling,  however  slowly,  the 
moon’s  surface;  and  the  same  will  be 
the  case  with  our  earth  when  her  oceans 
and  atmosphere  have  disappeared  by 
slow  processes  of  absorption. 

The  power  actually  at  work  at  present 
in  producing  rain,  and  so  indirectly  in 
levelling  the  earth’s  surface,  is  enormous. 
We  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the 
amount  of  heat  required  to  evaporate  a 
quantity  of  water  which  would  cover  an 
area  of  100  square  miles  to  a  depth  of  i 
inch  would  be  equal  to  the  heat  which 

is  always  found  to  settle  at  the  bottom  of 
putrefied  fluids  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  bulk 
of  the  solid  earth  is  continually  increased  ;  and 
the  fluids,  if  they  are  not  supplied  from  with¬ 
out,  must  be  in  a  continual  decrease,  and 
quite  fail  at  last.  I  suspect,  moreover,  that  it 
is  chiefly  from  the  comets  that  spirit  comes, 
which  is  indeed  the  smallest  but  the  most  sub¬ 
tle  and  useful  part  of  our  air,  and  so  much  re¬ 
quired  to  sustain  the  life  of  all  things  with  us.” 
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would  be  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
half  a  million  tons  of  coals,  and  that  the 
amount  of  force  of  which  this  consump¬ 
tion  of  heat  would  be  the  equivalent  coi^ 
responds  to  that  which  would  be  required 
to  raise  a  weight  of  upwards  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  millions  of  tons  to  a  height  of  i 
mile.  When  we  remember  that  the  land 
surface  of  our  earth  amounts  to  about 
fifty  millions  of  square  miles,  we  per¬ 
ceive  how  enormous  must  be  the  force- 
equivalent  of  the  annual  rainfall  of  our 
earth.  We  are  apt  to  overlook  when 
contemplating  the  silent  and  seemingly 
quiet  processes  of  nature — such  as  the 
formation  of  the  rain-cloud  or  the  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  rain — the  tremendous  ener- 


July. 

gy  of  the  forces  really  causing  these  pro¬ 
cesses.  “  I  have  seen,”  says  Professor 
Tyndall,  “the  wild  stone-avalanches  of 
the  Alp^  which  smoke  and  thunder  down 
the  declivities  with  a  vehemence  almost 
sufficient  to  stun  the  observer.  1  have 
also  seen  snow-flakes  descending  so 
softly  as  not  to  hurt  the  fragile  spangles 
of  which  they  were  composed ;  yet  to 
produce  from  aqueous  vapor  a  quantity 
which  a  child  could  carry  of  that  tender 
material  demands  an  exertion  of  energy 
competent  to  gather  up  the  shattered 
blocks  of  the  largest  stone  avalanche  I 
have  ever  seen,  and  pitch  them  to  twice 
the  height  from  which  they  fell.” — Corn- 
hill  Magazine. 


TRANSLATIONS  FROM  HEINE. 

.  BY  THEODORE  MARTIN. 

“  Ich  stand  in  dunkeln  Trdumen." 

I  STOOD  on  her  picture  gazing. 

And  backward  my  dark  dreams  ran. 

And  the  dear,  dear  face  before  me 
To  live  somehow  began. 

Her  lips,  around  them  gathered 
A  smile  in  some  wondrous  wise. 

And  tears  as  of  yearning  sadness 
Stood  glistening  in  her  eyes. 

And  down  my  cheeks  the  tears,  too. 
Flowed  on  in  unbidden  stream ; 

And  oh,  that  I’ve  lost  thee,  darling. 
Seems  only  a  wildeied  dream. 


“  Warum  sind  die  Rosen  so  blassf 

Why  are  the  roses  so  wan  of  hue. 

Oh,  say  to  me,  darling,  why.> 

And  why,  love,  why  is  the  violet  blue. 

In  the  green,  green  grass  so  shy  } 

The  lark,  why  sings  he  so  sad  a  chime, 

As  he  soars  in  the  sky  o’erhead  ?, 

Why,  why  exhales  from  the  fragrant  thyme 
An  odor  as  of  the  dead  ? 

Why  wears  the  sun  all  the  livelong  day 
A  look  of  such  chill  and  gloom  } 

Oh  why  is  the  earth  so  ashen-grey, 

And  desolate  as  a  tomb  ? 
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And  why  so  heart-sick  and  sad  am  I  ? 

Oh  say,  love,  why  this  should  be! 
Oh  say,  my  heart's  very  darling,  why 
Hast  thou  forsaken  me? 


“  Liebe,  sollst  mir  heute  sagen  /" 

Say,  love,  art  thou  not  a  vision  ? 

Speak,  for  I  to  know  were  fain, — 
Such  as  summer  hours  Elysian 
Breed  within  the  poet’s  brain  ? 

Nay,  a  mouth  of  such  completeness. 
Eyes  of  such  bewitching  flame. 

Girl  so  garnered  round  with  sweetness. 
Never  did  a  poet  frame. 

Vampires,  basilisks,  chimaeras. 

Dragons,  monsters,  all  the  dire 
Creatures  of  the  fabje  eras. 

Quicken  in  the  poet’s  fire. 

But  thyself,  so  artful-artless. 

Thy  sweet  face,  thy  tender  eyes, 
With  their  looks  so  fond,  so  heartless, 
Never  poet  could  devise. 


LORELEY. 

1  CANNOT  imagine  what  daunts  me. 

And  makes  me  feel  eerie  and  low : 

A  legend,  it  troubles,  it  haunts  me, 

A  legend  of  long  ago. 

The  air  chills,  day  is  declining. 

And  smoothly  Rhine’s  waters  run. 

And  the  peaks  of  the  mountains  are  shining 
Aloft  in  the  setting  sun. 

A  maiden  of  wondrous  seeming. 

Most  beautiful  sits,  see,  there ! 

Her  jewels  in  gold  are  gleaming. 

She  combs  out  her  golden  hair. 

With  a  comb  of  red  gold  she  parts  it. 

And  still  as  she  combs  it,  she  tings; 

As  the  melody  falls  on  our  hearts,  it 
With  power  as  of  magic  stings. 

With  a  spasm  the  boatman  hears  it,  ’ 

Out  there  in  his  little  skiff; 

He  sees  not  the  reef,  as  he  nears  it. 

He  only  looks  up  to  the  clifl. 
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The  waters  will  sweep,  I  am  thinking. 

O’er  skiff,  ay,  and  boatman  ere  long; 

And  this  is,  when  daylight  is  sinking. 

What  Loreley  did  with  her  song. 

— Blacku>oo^s  Magazipu. 


YOUNG  MUSGRAVE. 
BY  MRS.  OLIPHANT. 


Chapter  XIII. 

Lilias  did  not  say  much  about  the  ad¬ 
venture  in  the  wood ;  nothing  at  all  in¬ 
deed  to  Mary  or  any  one  in  authority  ; 
nor  did  it  dwell  in  her  mind  as  a  thing 
of  much  importance.  The  kind  of 
things  that  strike  a  child’s  mind  as 
wonderful  are  not  always  those  which 
would  most  impress  an  older  person. 
There  were  many  things  at  Penninghame 
very  curious  and  strange  to  the  little  girl. 
The  big  chimneys  of  the  old  house,  for 
instance,  the  sun-dial  in  the  old  garden, 
and  on  a  lower  level  the  way  in  which 
Cook’s  cap  kept  on,  which  seemed  to 
Lilias  miraculous,  no  means  of  securing 
it  being  visible.  She  pondered  much  on 
these  things,  trying  to  arrive  at  feasible 
theories  in  respect  to  them,  but  there 
was  no  theory  required  about  the  other 
very  natural  incident.  That  an  old 
woman  should  meet  her  in  the  woods, 
and  kiss  her,  and  ask  to  be  called 
granny,  and  cry  over  her, — there  was 
nothing  wonderful  in  that ;  and  indeed 
if,  as  she  already  suspected,  it  was  no 
old  woman  at  all  but  a  fairy,  such  as 
those  in  the  story-books,  who  would 
probably  appear  again  and  set  her  tasks 
to  do,  much  more  difficult  than  calling 
her  granny,  and  end  by  transforming 
herself  into  a  beautiful  lady — this  would 
still  remain  quite  comprehensible,  not  by 
any  means  unparalleled  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  one  who  had  already  mastered 
a  great  deal  of  literature  treating  of  such 
subjects.  She  was  interested  but  not 
surprised,  for  was  it  not  always  to  a  child 
or  children  by  themselves  in  a  wood, 
that  fairies  did  speak  ?  She  told  Nello 
about  the  meeting,  who  was  not  surprised 
any  more  than  she  was ;  for  though  he 
was  not  very  fond  of  reading  himself,  he 
had  shared  all  his  sister’s,  having  had 
true  histories  of  fairies  read  to  him  al¬ 
most  since  ever  he  could  recollect  any¬ 


thing.  He  made  some  cynical  remarks 
prompted  by  his  manhood,  but  it  was 
like  much  manly  cynicism,  only  from  the 
lips,  no  deeper.  “  I  thought  fairies  were 
all  dead,”  he  said. 

“  Oh,  Nello  ;  when  you  know  they  are 
spirits  and  never  die  !  they  are  hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  years  older  than  we  are, 
but  they  never  die ;  and  it  is  always  chil¬ 
dren  that  see  them.  I  thought  she  would 
tell  us  to  do  something - ” 

“  I  would  not  do  something,”  said 
Nello,  “  I  would  say,  ‘  Old  woman,  do  it 
yourself.’  ” 

“  And  do  you  know  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  then,”  said  Lilias,  severely,  “  when¬ 
ever  you  opened  your  mouth,  a  toad  or 
a  frog  would  drop  out  of  it.” 

“  I  should  not  mind ;  how  funny  it 
would  be !  how  the  people  would  be  sur¬ 
prised.” 

*‘  They  would  be  frightened — fancy  ! 
every  word  you  said ;  till  all  round  there 
would  be  things  creeping  and  creeping 
and  crawling  all  over  you ;  slimy  cold 
things  that  would  make  people  shiver  and 
shriek.  Oh  !”  said  Lilias,  recoiling  and 
putting  up  her  hands,  as  if  to  put  him 
away ;  the  frogs  !  squattling  and  jump¬ 
ing  all  over  the  floor.” 

At  this  lively  realisation  of  his  prob¬ 
lematical  punishment,  Nello  himself  grew 
pale,  and  nervously  looked  about  him. 
“  I  would  kill  her,”  he  cried,  furiously  ; 

what  right  would  she  have  to  do  that 
to  me 

“  Because  you  did  not  obey  her, 
Nello.” 

“  And  why  should  I  obey' her  ?”  cried 
the  boy ;  “  she  is  not  papa,  or  Martuccia, 
or — Mary.” 

But  we  must  always  do  what  the 
fairies  tell  us,”  said  Lilias ;  “  not  per¬ 
haps  because  they  have  a  right — for  cer¬ 
tainly  it  is  different  with  papa — but  be¬ 
cause  they  would  hurt  us  if  we  didn’t ; 
and  then  if  you  are  good  and  pick  up  the 
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sticks,  or  draw  the  water  from  the  well, 
then  she  gives  you  such  beautiful  pres¬ 
ents,  Oh  !  I  will  do  whatever  she  tells 
me." 

“  What  kind  of  presents,  Lily  }  I 
want  a  little  horse  to  ride — there  are  a 
great  many  things  that  I  want.  Do 
fairies  give  you  what  you  want,  or  only 
what  they  like  ?” 

This  was  a  puzzling  question ;  and  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment  Lilias  did  not 
feel  able  to  answer  such  a  difficulty. 
“If  yuu  do  it  for  the  presents,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  ask  you,  they  will  not  give 
you  anything,”  she  said  ;  “  that  w'ould 
be  all  wrong  if  you  did  it  for  the  pres¬ 
ents.” 

“  But  you  said - ” 

“  Oh,  Nello ;  you  are  too  little,  you 
don’t  understand,”  cried  the  elder  sister, 
like  many  another  perplexed  authority  ; 
“  when  you  are  older  you  will  know  what 
I  mean.  I  can  tell  you  things,  but  I 
can’t  make  you  understand.” 

“  What  is  it  he  cannot  understand  ?" 
said  Mary,  coming  suddenly  upon  their 
confidential  talk.  I'he  two  children 
came  apart  hastily,  and  Lilias,  who  had 
two  red  spots  of  excitement  on  her 
cheeks,  looked  up  startled,  with  lips 
apart.  Nello  laughed  with  a  sense  of 
mischief.  He  was  fond  of  his  sister,  but 
to  get  her  into  trouble  had  a  certain 
flavor  of  fun  in  it,  not  disagreeable  to 
him. 

“  It  is  about  the  fairies,”  he  cried,  vol¬ 
ubly.  “  She  says  you  should  do  what 
they  tell  you.  She  says  they  give  you 
beautiful  presents.  She  says,  she - ” 

“  Oh,  about  the  fairies !”  said  Mary 
calmly,  with  a  smile,  going  on  without 
any  more  notice.  Lilias  was  very  angry 
w’ith  her  brother,  but  what  was  the  use  ? 
And  she  was  frightened  lest  she  should 
be  made  to  look  ridiculous,  a  danger 
which  is  always  present  to  the  sensitive 
mind  of  a  child.  “  I  will  never,  never 
talk  to  you  again,”  she  said  to  him  under 
her  breath ;  but  Nello  knew  she  would 
talk  to  him  again,  as  soon  as  her  mind 
wanted  disburdening,  and  was  not  afraid. 

And  of  how  many  active  thoughts,  and 
wonderful  musings,  and  lively  continued 
motion  of  two  small  minds  and  bodies, 
the  old  hall  was  witness  in  those  quiet 
days !  Mary  coming  and  going,  and 
the  solid  figure  of  Martuccia  in  the  sun¬ 
shine,  these  two  older  and  more  import¬ 


ant  persons  were  as  shadows  in  compar¬ 
ison  with  that  ceaseless  flow  of  existence. 
The  amount  of  living  in  the  whole  house 
beside,  was  not  half  equal  to  that  which 
went  on  in  the  motherly  calm  of  the  old 
hall,  which  held  these  two  small  things 
like  specks  in  its  tranquil  embrace,  where 
so  much  had  come  to  pass.  There  was 
always  something  going  on  there.  Such 
lively  counterfeitings  of  the  older  life, 
such  deeply-laid  plans,  dispersed  in  a 
moment  by  sudden  changes  of  purpose, 
such  profound  gravity  upset  by  the 
merest  chance  interruption,  such  perpet¬ 
ual  busyness  without  thought  of  rest. 
Their  days  went  on  thus  without  hin¬ 
drance  or  interruption,  nothing  being 
required  of  them  except  to  be  amused  and 
healthy,  and  competent  to  occupy  and 
please  themselves.  Had  they  been  dull 
children,  or  subject  to  the  precocious 
e/z»vi  which  is  sometimes  to  be  seen  even 
in  a  nursery,  no  doubt  measures  would 
have  been  taken  to  bring  about  a  better 
state  of  affairs ;  but  as  they  were  always 
busy,  always  gay,  they  were  left  com¬ 
pletely  to  their  own  devices,  protected, 
sheltered,  and  ignored,  enjoying  the  free¬ 
dom  of  a  much  earlier  age,  a  freedom 
from  all  teaching  and  interference,  such 
as  seldom  overpasses  the  first  five  years 
of  human  life.  Mary  had  her  whole 
mitier  to  learn  in  respect  to  the  children, 
and  there  were  many  agitating  circum¬ 
stances  which  preoccupied  her  mind  and 
kept  her  from  realising  the  more  simple 
necessities  of  the  matter.  It  had  cost 
her  so  much  to  establish  them  there,  and 
the  tacit  victory  over  fate,  unnatural  pre¬ 
judice,  and  all  the  bondage  of  family 
troubles,  had  been  so  great,  that  the 
trembling  satisfaction  of  having  gained 
it  blunted  her  perceptions  of  further 
necessity.  It  was  at  the  risk  of  every¬ 
thing  that  made  up  life  to  her  that  she 
had  declared  herself  the  protectress  of 
these  children,,  and  the  effort  of  making 
up  her  mind,  if  need  were,  to  forsake  all 
else  rather  than  give  up  this  charge,  had 
been  a  great  one.  Indeed,  even  now  it 
was  scarcely  over,  for  it  w'as  still  possible 
that  the  squire  might  assert  himself,  and 
banish  those  helpless  creatures  whom  he 
had  never  noticed  or  acknowledged  ;  so 
that  it  is  less  wonderful  that  Mary,  hav¬ 
ing  her  whole  mind  bent  upon  the  need 
of  protecting  and  keeping  them  safe  in 
the  house  of  their  fathers,  should  have 
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forgotten  that  her  protection  and  love, 
though  so  much,  were  yet  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  many  wants  of  these 
little  beings  who  were  dependent  upon 
her  for  all  the  training  of  the  future,  as 
well  as  all  the  necessities  of  the  present. 
It  was  from  a  humble  quarter  that  en¬ 
lightenment  first  came  to  her.  Her 
teacher  was  Miss  Brown,  her  maid,  who 
had  early  melted  to  the  children,  and 
who  by  this  time  was  their  devoted  vas¬ 
sal,  and  especially  the  admiring  slave  of 
Nello,  whom,  with  determined  English 
propriety,  she  called  Master  John.  Miss 
Brown’s  affection  was  not  unalloyed  by 
other  sentiments.  Her  love  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  indeed  was  intensified  by  strenuous 
disapproval  of  their  other  guardians — 
Martuccia  “  with  her  foreign  ways,”  who 
was  “  no  good,”  a  qualification  which 
varied  between  absolute  uselessness  and 
a  great  deal  of  active  harm — and  Miss 
Musgrave,  who  was  ignorant  as  a  baby 
herself,  and  knew  nothing  about  chil¬ 
dren’s  ways.”  Between  these  two  in¬ 
capable  persons  her  life  became  a  burden 
to  Miss  Brown.  “  I  can’t  get  my  night’s 
rest  for  thinking  of  it,”  she  said  to  Cook, 
who  like  herself  had  the  interest  of  many 
years’  service  in  “  the  family.”  “  I  would 
up  and  speak,”  said  Cook.  “  Speak !” 
cried  Miss  Brown,  “  I’m  always  speak¬ 
ing  ;  but  what  can  a  body  do,  when  folks 
won’t  understand  ?”  It  is  the  lament  of 
the  superior  intelligence  over  all  the 
world.  Lilias  herself  had  expressed  the 
same  resigned  consciousness  of  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  enlightening  Nello ;  and 
both  were  quite  unconscious  that  Dr. 
Johnson,  not  to  say  many  another  dis¬ 
tinguished  person,  had  said  it  before 
them.  Miss  Brown,  however,  was  not 
resigned.  People  seldom  are  in  her  class, 
in  which  the  missionary  sentiment  is 
stronger  than  elsewhere.  And  by  and  by 
things  came  to  a  pitch  which  she  could 
put  up  with  no  longer.  She  opened  the 
subject  finally  when  she  had  her  mistress 
at  an  advant^e — when  she  was  standing 
behind  Miss  Musgrave  “  doing”  her  hair, 
and  so  enjoyed  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
all  the  changes  of  her  countenance  in 
the  glass. 

“  I  wonder,”  she  said,  suddenly,  intro¬ 
ducing  the  subject,  “  if  these  foreigners 
have  our  ways  of  counting  and  know 
what  numbers  means - ” 

“  Numbers  said  Mary,  puzzled — 


“and  who  are  the  foreigners .>  Mar¬ 
tuccia?  We  do  not  meet  with  many 
here - ” 

“  Oh,  one  is  enough  for  me,  ma’am,” 
said  Miss  Brown,  with  a  toss  of  her  head. 
“  I  never  can  be  bothered  with  her 
name - ” 

“  Martuccia  ? — it  is  the  same  name  as 
your  own,  Martha — she  seems  a  harmless, 
good-natured  creature.  How  does  she 
bother  you  ?”  said  Mary,  with  a  smile. 

“  Go^-humored !  I  don’t  call  it 
good-humored.  Miss  Mary.  I  call  it 
humoring ;  and  the  dear  children  they’re 
sharp,  and  sees  it — sharper  than  the  lixes 
of  us — like  a  needle  Miss  Lily  is,  that 
sharp  !  You  wants  all  your  wits  about 
you  to  keep  that  child  straight.” 

“  To  keep  her  straight !  Why,  Martha  ! 
how  often  have  you  told  me  you  have 
never  seen  a  more  delightful  child  ?” 

“  That  was  Master  John,  Miss  Mary 
— but  I  say  nothing  against  her,  not  a 
word ;  she’s  a  dear.  She’s  dark,  not  like 
the  family,  but  she’s  a  dear.  But  Master 
John,  he’s  the  very  moral  of  the  Mus- 
graves,  and  the  spiritedest  boy  !  That’s 
why  I  cannot  bear  to  see  him  neglect 
ed - ” 

“  Neglected,”  said  Mary,  once  more 
repeating  the  word,  “  you  puzzle  me  more 
and  more.  I  don’t  think  poor  Nello  is  a 
very  spirited  boy — ^but  who  neglects 
him  ?  You  must  tell  me  what  you  mean. 
And  about  the  foreigners  and  the  num¬ 
bers?  You  are  mysterious  altogether. 
What  do  you  mean  ? — ” 

“  It  isn’t  that  I  mean  much — but  I 
can’t  hold  my  tongue — not  any  longer,” 
said  Miss  Brown.  “  So  far  as  I  can  make 
out  her  gibberish,  she  holds  to  it  as  Mas¬ 
ter  John  is  eight  years  of  age ;  though 
if  their  numbers  and  ours  is  different, 
maybe  she’s  making  a  mistake - ” 

*‘  You  think  he  is  very  small  for  that 
age  ?  and  babyish  ?  I  am  very  sorry 
you  think  so,  Martha,  I  have  had  a 
feeling  of  the  same  kind ;  but  you  know 
he  has  been  so  delicate - ” 

“  It’s  not  that.  Miss  Mary,  it’s  not  his 
fault,  the  darling ;  but  just  you  think  of 
it.  Eight  years  of  age !  and  no  schooling 
so  much  as  thought  of,  nor  no  tutoring ; 
and  I  don’t  know  if  he  can  tell  his  letters 
in  English,”  said  Miss  Brown  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

Mary  turned  round  so  quickly  that 
she  twitched  her  locks  out  of  her  attend- 
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ant’s  hands.  “  Schooling !”  she  said  in 
a  tone  of  dismay,  and  stared  at  Miss 
Brown,  who  shifted  her  position  and  re¬ 
covered  command  of  the  long  soft 
tresses,  still  brown  and  silky  as  ever,  of 
Mary’s  hair. 

“  I  don’t  know  Master  John’s  birth¬ 
day,”  said  that  astute  person  intent  upon 
her  hairdressing,  “  but  going  on  for  nine 
is  what  he  must  be,  for  he  was  eight 
when  he  came,  and  that’s  seven  months 
if  it’s  a  day.  And  if  you  consider, 
ma’am,  all  the  learning  that  little  gentle¬ 
men  has  to  put  into  them  !  Look  at  the 
Squire  ;  they  tell  me  the  languages  he 
knows  is  wonderful,  and  the  books  he 
reads,  a  body  can  see  that  for  themselves. 
And  if  Master  John  don’t  begin,  when  is 
he  to  have  the  time  to  learn  ?  Once  a 
boy’s  in  his  “  teens,”  said  Miss  Brcwn, 
shaking  her  head  with  mournful  meaning, 

‘‘  he’s  twenty  before  you  know.” 

Mary  had  turned  again  into  her  former 
attitude.  She  had  received  the  arrow 
thus  cunningly  sent,  into  the  very  centre 
of  her  being ;  and  was  quivering  with  the 
shock.  She  did  not  pay  any  particular 
attention  to  the  rest  of  Miss  Brown’s 
monologue,  having  enough  to  thing  of. 
When  one  has  been  pluming  one’s  self, 
or  at  least  has  allowed  one’s  self  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  satisfaction  over  a  service  ren¬ 
dered,  a  valuable  act  accomplished,  it  is 
appalling  to  have  that  merit  of  self-satis¬ 
faction  blown  away,  and  to  see  that  in 
reality,  though  so  much  has  been  done, 
it  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  what 
ought  to  be  done  ;  schooling,  tutoring, 
education  in  short.  How  was  it  she  had 
never  thought  of  it  before  ?  When  she 
had  taken  this  trust  which  John  had  put 
into  her  hands,  had  she  not  virtually 
promised  to  train  the  children  for  the 
position  they  must  hereafter  hold,  to 
make  man  and  woman  of  them,  fit  for 
man’s  and  woman’s  duties  ?  They  could 
not  be  children  for  ever ;  even,  as  Mary 
with  the  quick  instinct  of  alarm  per¬ 
ceived,  they  were  already  growing  towards 
that  condition,  developing  out  of  their 
childhood.  A  thrill  of  consternation 
ran  over  her.  How  was  she  to  manage 
this  ?  Miss  Brown  had  spoken  of  Nello 
only,  but  Lilias  was  her  own  successor, 
the  future  Miss  Musgrave,  the  princess 
of  the  old  house.  She  could  not  let  her 
grow  up  a  rustic  in  the  old  hall,  where 
she  had  taken  root  so  naturally.  What 


was  she  to  do  ?  Mary  was  not  poor,  for 
she  had  few  desires,  and  what  she  needed 
was  within  her  reach.  But  she  was  not 
rich  enough  for  the  expenses  of  educa¬ 
tion  ;  and  she  could  not  go  to  her  father 
about  the  needs  of  the  children  whom  he 
did  not  acknowledge.  She  had  already 
made  her  calculations  on  the  subject  of 
clothing  them,  and  had  discovered  that 
by  a  little  self-denial  she  might  manage 
to  do  that  out  of  her  own  allowance ;  < 
but  to  educate  them }  that  was  beyond 
her  power.  She  thought  of  nothing  else 
all  the  evening  long,  pondering  it  as  she 
sat  at  table  with  her  father,  who  was 
absorbed  in  the  study  of  some  new  books 
of  a  kindred  type  to  his  own.  How 
grateful  she  was  to  him  for  being  so 
absorbed  and  inattentive  !  Thus  he  did 
not  find  out  that  she  was  pre-occupied 
and  unobservant  too. 

Mr.  Pennithome  appeared  on  one  of 
his  usual  visits  next  morning  while  she 
was  still  full  of  this  matter.  For  the 
more  she  thought  of  it,  the  more  dark 
her  way  seemed  before  her.  It  might  be 
]X)ssible  to  push  Nello  forward  in  his 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  help  him  to  some¬ 
thing  like  an  education.  But  Lilias ! 
The  means  of  Mary’s  own  education  had 
been  simple.  She  was  motherless,  and 
there  had  been  no  one  to  take  thought 
for  her;  and  unlimited  reading,  and 
some  music  lessons  from  the  old  organist 
had  been  all  her  preparation  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Princess  Royal.  With  this  Mary 
had  not  done  badly  to  the  external  eye, 
but  within  herself  she  had  often  felt  her 
deficiencies.  Could  she  do  no  better,  she 
asked  herself,  for  her  successor  ?  And 
the  old  organist  was  dead,  carrying  such 
simple  lore  as  he  had  to  regions  where  it 
was  unavailable  for  another  Miss  Mus¬ 
grave.  The  music  of  the  parish  was 
conducted  now  sometimes  by  Mrs.  Pen- 
nithome’s  feeble  playing,  sometimes  by 
the  rough  tunes  of  a  village  amateur ;  for 
the  parish  was  not  rich,  and  its  ear  was 
not  keen.  But  Lilias !  Mary  brooded 
till  her  head  ached ;  and  she  was  glad 
beyond  measure  to  see  Mr.  Pennithome 
coming  slowly  along  the  road.  She 
could  see  him  almost  from  the  i  moment 
his  spare  figure  turned  the  comer  from 
the  village ;  the  outline  and  movement 
of  him  was  so  familiar  to  her,  as  he  grew 
upon  the  quiet  distance  drawing  nearer 
and  nearer.  It  was  seldom  that  she 
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anticipated  his  approach  with  so  much 
satisfaction.  Not  that  Mr.  Pennithcme, 
good  man,  was  likely  to  invent  an  cutlet 
cut  cf  a  difficulty,  but  he  was  the  cnly 
perscn  to  whom  she  could  talk  with 
absolute  freedom  upon  this  subject,  and 
to  put  it  forth  in  audible  words,  and  set 
it  thus  in  order  to  her  own  ear  and  mind 
was  always  some  advantage.  How  like 
Mr.  Pen  it  was  to  come  on  so  quietly 
step  after  step,  while  she  was  waiting  im¬ 
patient  for  him  !  not  a  step  quicker  than 
usual,  no  swin^  of  more  rapid  motion  in 
the  droop  of  his  long  coat.  Why  should 
he  quicken  his  steps  ?  She  laughed  to 
herself  at  her  own  childish  impatience. 
Ought  he  not  to  have  divined  that  she 
wanted  him  urgently  after  all  these  years  ? 
Mary  had  gone  into  the  hall,  the  chil¬ 
dren  being  absent  on  their  daily  walk. 
They  were  so  much  in  her  thoughts  that 
she  ^was  glad  to  get  them  out  of  her 
sight  for  the  moment  and  thus  relieve 
the  air  which  rustled  and  whispered  with 
them.  She  went  out  to  meet  the  slowly 
approaching  counsellor.  It  was  early 
summer  by  this  time,  and  all  was  ^reen 
and  fair,  if  still  somewhat  cold  m  its 
greenness  to  a  southern  eye.  The  sun¬ 
shine  was  blazing  over  the  lake,  just  ap¬ 
proaching  noon,  and  the  sky  was  keenly 
blue,  so  dear  that  the  pleasure  of  it  was 
almost  a  pain,  where  the  green  shoulder 
of  the  hill  stood  against  it  in  high  relief. 
It  was  seldom  that  Mary  was  at  leisure 
so  early,  and  very  seldom  that  in  the 
morning  when  both  were  busy  she  should 
have  a  visit  from  Mr.  Pen.  As  she  made 
a  few  steps  down  the  slope  that  led  from 
the  hall  door,  to  meet  him,  the  sunshine 
caught  her  full  streaming  from  behind 
the  comer  of  the  house.  It  caught  in 
her  hair,  and  shone  in  it,  showing  its  un¬ 
impaired  gloss  and  brightness.  Mr. 
Pennithome  was  dazzled  by  it  as  he 
came  up,  and  asked  himself  if  she  was 
superior  to  time  as  to  most  things  else, 
and  after  all  those  years,  was  young  as 
well  as  lovely  still  ? 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,”  she  said, 
holding  out  her  hand.  ”  I  just  wanted 
you  ;  it  is  some  good  fairy  that  has  sent 
you  so  early  to-day.” 

His  face  brightened  up  with  an 
answering  gleam ;  or  was  it  only  the 
sun  that  had  got  hold  of  him  too,  and 
woke  reflections  in  his  middle-aged  eyes  } 
“  I  am  very  happy  to  have  come  when 


you  wanted  me,”  he  said,  his  eyelids 
growing  moist  with  pleasure.  He  went 
in  to  the  hall,  where  all  was  comparative 
dusk  after  that  brilliant  shining  of  the 
noon,  and  sat  down  on  the  stool  which 
was  Martuccia’s  usual  place.  “  What¬ 
ever  you  want,  Miss  Mary,  here  I  am,” 
her  faithful  servant  said. 

“  It  is  about  the  children.  What  am 
I  to  do  with  the  children,  Mr.  Pen  ?  I 
have  been  so  negligent  and  foolish ;  think¬ 
ing  all  was  right  when  I  had  them  safe, 
and  was  allowed  to  keep  them.  Fancy, 
it  was  Martha  Brown  who  brought  me  to 
my  senses,  who  had  more  perception  than 
I  had - ” 

“  What  about  the  children  }  they  are 
very  well  off  and  very  happy,  as  they 
may  well  be - ” 

“  But  their  education,  Mr.  Pen  !” 

“  Ah  !”  he  said,  with  a  slight  catching 
of  his  breath,  which  conveyed  a  consola¬ 
tion  to  her — as  showing  that  to  him,  too, 
this  idea  was  new.  Then  he  added, 
“  Yes,  indeed.  Miss  Mary,  you  are  quite 
right,  as  you  always  are.  It  is  time  that 
was  thought  of,  perhaps ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  time  lost.” 

”  No,  not  much  lost,”  she  said  with  a 
little  relief ;  ”  but  what  am  I  to  do  ? 
My  father  takes  no  notice  of  them.  I 
am  not — rich — how  am  I  to  do  justice 
to  them  }  There  is  Lilias — I  am  sure 
the  child  is  clever  and  full  of  power — I 
should  not  like  her  to  be  as  uneducated 
as  I  am.” 

‘‘  If  she  does  half  as  well — if  she  is 
half  what  you  are — do  not  hurt  my  feel¬ 
ings  by  speaking  so,”  said  Mr.  Pen, 
pathetically.  “  You  !-r-but  we  will  make 
no  comparisons.” 

”  I  cannot  be  so  kind  to  myself  as 
you  are  to  me,”  she  said,  smiling. 
”  How  often  have  I  been  put  to  the  blush 
for  the  little  I  know  ;  but  who  is  to  teach 
the  children  I  could  not  do  it,  even  if 
I  had  the  knowledge — and  Nello ;  I  have 
not  the  money  either  ;  I  am  at  my  wits’ 
end.” 

Mr.  Pen  sat  by  her  very  sympatheti¬ 
cally  and  heard  all  her  difficulties.  He 
was  not  very  clever  about  advising,  see¬ 
ing  that  it  was  generally  from  her  that 
he  took  advice,  instead  of  giving  it.  But 
he  listened,  and  did  not  see  his  way  out 
of  it,  which  of  itself  was  a  comfort  to 
Mary.  If  he  had  been  clever,  and  had 
struck  out  a  new  idea  at  once,  it  is  doubt- 
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ful  whether  she  would  have  liked  it  half 
so  well.  She  went  into  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion,  and  eased  her  mind  at  least.  What 
was  she  to  do  ?  Mr.  Pen  shook  his  head. 
He  was  quite  ready  to  take  Nello,  and 
teach  him  all  he  remembered,  after  a  life 
spent  in  rural  forgetfulness,  of  Latin  and 
Greek ;  but  Lilias !  and  Lilias  was  the 
most  urgent  as  being  the  eldest.  There 
was  no  school  within  reach,  and  a  gov* 
.emess  as  Mr.  Pen  suggested  with  a  little 
trembling  —  a  governess!  where  could 
Mary  put  her,  what  could  she  do  with 
her  ?  It  seemed  hopeless  to  think  of 
that. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  will  think  of 
what  I  am  going  to  say — but  there  is 
Randolph,  Miss  Mary ;  he  is  a  family 
man  himself.  I  suppose — of  course — he 
knows  about  the  children  ?” 

“  Randolph,”  said  Mary,  faltering ; 
“  Mr.  Pen,  you  know  what  Randolph  is 
as  well  as  1  do.” 

**  People  change,”  said  Mr.  Pen, 
evasively.  “  It  is  not  for  me  to  say  any¬ 
thing  ;  but  perhaps — he  ought  to  know.” 

“  He  has  never  taken  any  interest  in 
the  house ;  he  has  never  cared  to  be — 
one  of  us,”  said  Mary.  “  Perhaps  be¬ 
cause  he  was  brought  up  'away  from  us. 
You  know  all  about  it.  When  he  came 
back — when  he  was  with  you  and  poor 

John -  You  know  him  as  well  as  I 

do,”  she  concluded  abruptly.  “  I  don’t 
see  what  help  we  could  have  from  him.” 

“  He  is  a  family  man  himself,”  said  the 
vicar.  “  When  children  come  they  bring 
new  feelings ;  they  open  the  heart.  He 
was  not  like  you — or  poor  John ;  but  he 
was  like  a  great  many  people  in  this 
world  he  would  not  be  unkind.  You 
write  to  him  sometimes  ?” 

“  Once  or  twice  a  year.  He  writes  to 
ask  how  my  father  is — I  often  wonder 
why.  He  has  only  been  here  once  since 
— since  it  all  happened.  He  would  not 
have  it  known  that  he  was  one  of  the 
family  which  was  so  much  talked  .about 

— that  he  was  the  brother  of - ”  Mary 

stopped  with  a  f.ash  of  indignation  in 
her  eyes.  ‘‘  He  has  separated  himself 
altogether  from  us,  as  you  know ;  but  he 
asks  from  time  to  time  how  my  father  is, 
though  I  scarcely  know  why.” 

“  And  you  have  told  him,  I  suppose, 
about  the  children  ?” 

”  No,  Mr.  Pen ;  ^e  turned  his  back 
upon  poor  John  from  the  beginning. 
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Why  should  I  tell  him  ?  what  has  he  to 
do  with  it  ?  We  have  left  our  subject 
altogether  talking  of  Randolph,  who  is 
quite  apart  from  it.  Let  us  go  back  to 
our  sheep — our  lambs  in  this  case.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  them  ?” 

“  I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them,  as  I 
did  for  their  father,”  said  the  vicar.  ”  I 
was  thinking  that  little  Johnny  must  very 
soon — and  Mary  might  as  well —  They 
can  come  to  me  for  an  hour  or  two  every 
day;  that  would  be  something.  But  I 
think  Randolph  should  be  told.  I  think 
Randolph  ought  to  know.  He  might  be 
thinking,  he  might  be  calculating - ” 

“  What,  Mr.  Pen  ?”  Mary  confronted 
him  with  head  erect  and  flashing  eyes. 
‘‘  Why  should  he  think  or  calculate  about 
us.’  He  has  separated  himself  from 
the  family.  John’s  children  are  noth¬ 
ing  to  him.” 

It  was  not  often  that  Mr.  Pen  was 
worldly  wise ;  but  he  had  an  inspiration 
this  time.  He  shook  his  head  slowly. 
“  It  is  just  that ;  John’s  children  might 
make  all  the  difference  to  him,”  he  said. 

Chapter  XIV. 

Mr.  Pennithorne  went  home  thought¬ 
ful,  and  Miss  Musgrave  remained  behind, 
if  not  exactly  turned  in  a  new  direction, 
yet  confused  and  excited  in  her  mental 
being  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  ele¬ 
ment.  Randolph  Musgrave,  though  her 
brother,  was  less  known  to  Mary  than  he 
was  to  the  tutor  who  had  travelled  and 
lived  with  him  in  the  interval  which  had 
formed  hismearest  approach  to  his  own 
family.  He  had  been  brought  up  by  an 
uncle  on  the  mother’s  side  who  did  not 
love  the  Musgraves,  and  had  succeeded 
to  the  family  living  belonging  to  that 
race,  and  lived  now,  as  he  had  been 
brought  up,  in  an  atmosphere  quite  diffe¬ 
rent  from  that  which  belonged  to  his 
nominal  home  in  the  north.  Except  now 
and  then,  in  a  holiday  visit,  Randolph 
had  scarcely  spent  any  portion  of  his  life 
at  Penninghame,  except  the  short  period 
just  before,  and  for  a  little  time  after,  his 
university  career,  when  he  shared  with  his 
brother  John  the  special  instructions  of 
Mr.  Pennithorne.  The  two  young  men 
had  worked  together  then,  or  made  be¬ 
lieve  to  work,  and  they  had  travelled 
together;  but  being  of  very  different  dis¬ 
positions,  and  brought  up  in  ways  curi¬ 
ously  unlike,  they  had  not  been  made 
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into  cordial  friends  by  this  period  of 
semi-artificial  union.  Randolph  had 
been  trained  to  entertain  but  a  small 
opinion  of  anything  at  Penninghame,  and 
he  had  followed  up  bis  training.  And 
when  Penninghame  became  public  prop¬ 
erty,  and  John  and  ail  his  afiairs  and 
peculiarities  were  discussed  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  the  younger  son  did  something 
very  like  the  Scriptural  injunction — shak¬ 
ing  the  dust  from  ofl  his  feet  as  he  de¬ 
parted.  He  went  away  after  some  pain¬ 
ful  scents  with  his  father.  It  was  not 
the  old  Squire’s  fault  that  his  eldest  son 
had  become  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
criminal ;  but  Randolph  was  as  bitter  at 
the  ignominy  brought  upon  his  name  as 
if  it  had  been  a  family  contrivance  to 
annoy  and  distress  him,  and  had  gone 
away  vowing  that  never  again  would  he 
have  anything  to  do  .with  his  paternal 
home.  There  had  been  a  long  gap  in 
their  relations  after  that,  but  at  his  mar¬ 
riage  there  had  been  a  kind  of  reconcili¬ 
ation,  enough  to  give  a  decorous  aspect 
to  his  relations  w’ith  his  “  people.”  He  had 
brought  his  bride  to  his  father’s  house, 
and  since  then  he  had  written,  as  Mary 
said,  now  and  then,  once  or  twice  in  the 
year,  to  inquire  after  his  father’s  health. 
This  was  not  much,  but  it  saved  appear¬ 
ances,  and  prevented  the  open  scandal 
of  a  family  quarrel.  But  Mary,  who  re¬ 
plied  punctiliously  to  these  questions,  did 
not  see  the  need  of  making  a  further  in¬ 
timation  to  him  of  anything  that  affected 
the  family.  For  one  thing,  it  did  not  oc¬ 
cur  to  her.  What  had  he  to  do  with 
John’s  children  and  if  Mary  had 
thought  of  any  special  interest  he  had  in 
the  matter,  it  is  to  be  feared  this  would 
have  closed  more  firmly,  not  opened  her 
mouth.  But  she  had  not  so  much  as 
thought  on  the  subject.  She  had  writ¬ 
ten  her  periodical  letter  announcing  that 
her  father  was  pretty  well ;  that  he  had 
finished  his  Monograph,  and  desired  her 
to  send  Randolph  a  copy,  which  he  would 
receive  by  book-jjost ;  that  she  hoped 
Mrs.  Randolph  and  the  boy  'were  quite 
well;  and  that  she  remained  his  affec¬ 
tionate  sister.  All  was  perfectly  matter- 
of-fact  except  that  adjective ;  for  there 
was  no  affection  between  them.  And  she 
would  no  more  have  thought  of  inform¬ 
ing  him  of  any  private  event  in  her  own 
history,  or  of  looking  to  him  for  sympa¬ 
thy,  than  she  would  have  stopped  a  beg- 


Juiy, 

gar  on  the  road  to  communicate  her 
good  or  evil  fortune.  She  could  not 
even  understand  why  the  Vicar  had  sug¬ 
gested  such  a  thing  to  her.  But  the  idea 
of  Randolph  suggested  a  new  element 
and  new  complications.  What  had  he 
to  do  with  the  family  ?  He  had  volun¬ 
tarily  withdrawn  himself  from  it.  It 
vexed  her  to  be  reminded  that  it  was  not 
possible  to  take  away  from  Randolph 
some  right  to  interfere,  to  thrust  in  his 
opinion  if  he  chose  to  exercise  it — to 
make  inquiries  that  would  be  annoying 
and  disagreeable.  This  gave  Miss  Mus- 
grave  a  great  deal  of  annoyance,  and  she 
felt  angry  with  Mr.  Pennithorne,  for  was 
it  not  his  fault  ? 

Next  morning,  however,  a  very  extra¬ 
ordinary  incident  occurred.  She  had 
sent  Lilias  and  Nello  to  the  Vicarage  to 
get  their  first  lesson,  and  had  waited  for 
them  in  the  hall,  almost  as  much  excited 
as  they  were,  to  hear  the  result.  And  the 
account  of  it  had  been  of  the  greatest  in¬ 
terest  to  Mary.  She  was  going  through 
that  experience  common  to  parents, which 
makes  the  baby-lessons,  the  child’s  first 
steps  in  literature,  the  very  pot-hooks  and 
sums,  all  of  vital  importance  to  the 
looker-on.  The  children  had  of  course 
been  much  excited  by  this  new  event  in 
their  life.  They  had  come  in  breathless 
with  the  story  they  had  to  tell.  “  Then 
he  made  me  read  out  of  all  the  books,” 
said  Lilias,  her  dark  eyes  shining ;  “  but 
Nello,  because  he  was  so  little,  one  book 
was  enough  for  him.” 

But  it  was  not  a  girl’s  book,”  said 
Nello;  “it  was  only  for  Johnnie  and 
me.” 

“  And  I  looked  in  it,”  said  his  sister ; 
“  it  was  all  mixed  with  Italian — such 
funny  Italian ;  instead  of  padre  it  was 
put  payter — Mr.  Pen  called  it  so.  But  it 
would  not  do  for  Nello,  when  we  go 
back,  to  say  his  Italian  like  that.  Even 
Martuccia  would  laugh,  and  Martuccia 
is  not  educated.” 

“  It  was  Latin,”  said  Nello,  “  Mr.  Pen 
said  so.  He  said  girls  didn’t  want  Latin. 
Girls  learn  to  dance  and  sing ;  but  I — 
and  Johnnie - ” 

.“  Will  Mr.  Pen  teach  me  to  dance — 
and  sing,  Mary  ?”  said  Lilias,  with  a  grave 
face. 

“  And  me,  I  wrote  a  copy,”  said  Nello, 
indifferent  to  the  interruption  ;  “  look  !” 
and  he  held  up  fingers  covered  with  ink. 
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“  You  cannot  read  it  yet,  but  you  will 
soon  be  able  to  read  it,  Mr.  Pen  says. 
And  then  I  will  write  you  a  letter,  Mary.” 

“  It  would  be  better  to  write  letters  to 
some  one  far  off,”  said  Lilias,  half  scorn¬ 
ful  of  his  want  of  information.  ”  You 
can  talk  to  Mary,  Nello.  It  is  to  far-off 
people  that  one  makes  letters,” 

“  We  have  nobody  that  is  far  off,”  said 
Nello,  shaking  his  head  with  the  sudden 
consciousness  of  a  want  not  hitherto 
realised.  ‘‘  Then  I  need  not  write  copies 
any  more.” 

”  Your  father  is  far  off,  Nello,”  said 
Mary ;  “  your  poor  papa,  who  never  hears 
any  news  of  you.  Some  time  I  hope  you 
will  be  able  to  write  to  him,  and  ask  him 
to  come  home.” 

“  Oh,”  cried  Lilias,  “  you  need  not  be 
sorry  about  that,  Mary.  He  will  come 
home.  Some  day,  in  a  moment  when 
you  are  thinking  of  nothing,  there  w-ill 
be  a  step  on  the  stair,  and  Martuccia  will 
give  a  shriek  ;  and  it  will  be  as  if  the  sun 
came  shining  out,  and  it  will  be  papa ! 
He  is  alw’ays  like  that — but  you  never 
know  when  he  will  come." 

Mary’s  eyes  filled  in  spite  of  herself. 
What  long,  long  years  it  was  that  she  had 
thought  but  little  of  John  !  and  yet  there 
suddenly  seemed  to  come  before  her  a 
vision  of  his  arrival  from  school  or  from 
college,  all  smiles  and  brightness,  mak¬ 
ing  the  old  roof  ring  with  his  shout  of 
pleasure.  Was  it  possible  that  this  w-ould 
happen  over  again — that  he  would  come 
in  a  moment,  as  his  little  daughter 
said  ?  But  Lilias  did  not  know  all  the 
difficulties  nor  the  one  great  obstacle  that 
stood  in  John’s  way,  and  which  perhaps 
he  might  never  get  over.  She  forgot 
herself  in  these  thoughts,  and  did  not 
perceive  that  Lilias  was  gazing  wistfully 
at  her,  endeavoring  with  all  her  childish 
mind  to  jjenetrate  her  mind  and  know 
the  occasion  of  these  tears.  Mary  was 
recalled  to  herself  by  feeling  the  child’s 
arm  steal  round  her,  and  the  soft  touch 
of  a  little  hand  and  handkerchief  upon 
her  wet  eyes.  ”  You  are  crying,”  said 
Lilias.  “  Mary,  is  it  for  papa  ? — why 
should  you  cry  for  papa  ?” 

”  My  darling,  we  don’t  know  where  he 
is,  nor  anything  about  him,”  said  Mary, 
with  a  sudden  outburst  of  tears — tears 
which  were  not  all  for  John,  but  partly 
excitement,  standing  as  she  was  in  the 
centre  of  so  many  troubles,  alone. 


“  That  does  not  matter,”  said  Lilias, 
winking  rapidly  to  throw  off  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  tears  which  had  gathered  in  her 
own  eyes,  “  he  is  always  like  that.  We 
never  knew  where  he  was ;  but  just  when 
he  could,  just  when  it  was  possible,  he 
came  home.  We  never  could  tell  when 
it  would  be — it  might  be  any  day.  Some  ’ 
time  when  we  are  forgetting  and  not  ex¬ 
pecting  him.  Ah - !”  cried  the  child, 

with  a  ring  of  wonder  in  the  sudden  ex¬ 
clamation.  The  hall-door  was  opened 
as  usual,  and  on  the  road  was  a  distant 
figure  just  visible  which  drew  from  Lilias 
this  sudden  cry.  She  ran  to  the  door, 
clutching  her  brother.  “Come,  Nello, 
Nello !”  and  rushed  forth.  Mary  sat 
still,  thinking  her  heart  had  stopped  in 
her  breast — or  was  it  not  rather  suffocat¬ 
ing  her  by  the  wildness  of  its  beating.’ 
She  sat  immovable,  watching  the  little 
pair  at  the  door.  Could  it  be  that  John 
had  come  home  .’  John  !  he  who  would 
be  the  most  welcome  yet  the  most  im¬ 
possible  of  visitors  ;  he  who  had  a  right 
to  everything,  yet  dared  not  be  seen  in 
the  old  house.  She  sat  and  trembled, 
not  daring  to  look  out,  already  planning 
what  she  could  do,  what  was  to  be  done. 
But  the  children  stopped  short  at  the 
door.  Lilias,  with  the  wind  in  her  skirts 
and  her  ribbons,  half-fiying,  stopped ;  and 
Nello  stopped,  who  went  by  her  impulse, 
not  by  his  own.  They  paused  :  they 
stood  for  a  moment  gazing ;  then  they 
turned  back  sadly. 

“  Oh  no,  no  !”  said  Lilias.  “  No, 
Mary  !  no.  It  is  a  little,  something  like 
— a  very  little  ;  it  is  the  walking,  and  the 
shape  of  him.  But  no,  no,  it  is  not 
papa !” 

“  Papa !”  said  Nello,  “  was  that  why 
you  looked  I  knew  better.  Papa  is  all 
that  much  more  tall.  Why  are  you  cry¬ 
ing,  Lily .’  There  is  nothing  that  makes 
cry.” 

“  I  am  disappointed,”  said  the  little 
girl,  who  had  seated  herself  suddenly  on 
the  floor  and  wept.  It  was  a  sudden 
sharp  shower,  but  it  was  soon  over  ;  she 
sprang  up  drying  her  eyes.  “  But  it  will 
be  for  to-morrow  !”  she  cried. 

Mary  sat  behind  and  looked  on.  She 
did  not  think  again  of  the  chance  re¬ 
semblance  Lilias  had  seen,  but  only  of 
the  children  themselves,  with  whom  her 
heart  was  tuning  itself  more  and  more  in 
sympathy.  She  had  become  a  mother 
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late  and  suddenly,  without  any  gradual 
growth  of  feeling — leaping  into  it,  as  it 
were  ;  and  every  response  her  mind  made 
to  the  children  was  a  new  wonder  to  her. 
She  looked  at  them,  or  rather  at  Lilias, 
who  was  always  the  leader  in  her  rapid 
changes  of  sentiment,  with  a  half- 
amused  adoration.  The  crying  and  the 
smiles  went  to  her  heart  as  nothing  else 
had  ever  done ;  and  even  Nello’s  [calm, 
the  steadier  going  of  the  slower,  less  de¬ 
veloped  intelligence,  which  was  so  often 
earned  along  in  the  rush  without  any 
cbnscious  intention,  and  which  was  so 
ready  to  take  the  part  of  the  wise  sluggard 
and  say  ‘‘  I  knew  it,”  moved  Mary  with 
that  mixture  of  pleased  spectatorship 
and  profound  personal  feeling  which 
makes  the  enthusiasm  of  parents.  Nel¬ 
lo’s  slowness  might  have  seemed  want 
of  feeling  in  another  child,  land  Lilias's 
impetuosity  a  giddy  haste  and  heedless¬ 
ness  ;  but  dl  impartiality  was  driven  from 
her  mind  by  the  sense  that  the  children 
were  her  own.  And  she  sat  in  a  pleased 
abstraction  yet  lively  readiness  following 
the  little  current  of  this  swiftly-flowing 
softly-babbling  childhood  which  was 
so  fair  and  pleasant  to  her  eyes.  The 
two  set  up  an  argument  between  them¬ 
selves  as  she  sat  looking  on.  It  was 
about  some  minute  point  in  the  day’s 
work  which  was  so  novel  and  unaccus¬ 
tomed  ;  but  trivial  as  it  was  Mary  listen¬ 
ed  with  a  soft  glow  of  light  in  her  eyes. 
The  flnest  drama  in  the  world  could  not 
have  taken  her  out  of  herself  like  the 
two  little  actors,  playing  their  sincerest 
and  most  real  copy  of  life  before  her. 
.They  were  so  much  in  earnest,  and  to 
her  it  was  such  exquisite  play  and  deli¬ 
cate,  delightful  fooling.  And  until  the 
light  in  the  open  doorway  was  suddenly 
darkened  by  some  one  appearing,  a  fig¬ 
ure  which  made  her  heart  jump,  she 
thought  no  more  of  the  passer-by  on  the 
road  who  had  roused  the  children.  Her 
heart  jumped,  and  then  she  followed  her 
heart  by  rising  suddenly  to  her  feet, 
while  the  children  stopped  in  their  argu¬ 
ment,  rushed  together  for  mutual  sup¬ 
port,  and  stood  shyly  with  their  heads  to¬ 
gether  and  lips  apart,  the  talk  just  hov¬ 
ering  about  their  lips.  Seen  thus  against 
the  light  the  visitor  was  undecipherable 
to  Mary.  She  saw  him  nothing  but  a 
black  shadow,  towards  which  she  went 
quietly  and  said — 


July, 

“  I  beg  your  pardon,  this  is  private,” 
with  a  polite  defence  of  her  own  sanctu¬ 
ary. 

“  I  came  to  look  for — my  sister,”  said 
the  voice  which  was  one  which  woke 
agitating  memories  in  her.  “  I  am  a — 

stranger.  I  came - .  Ah  !  it  is  Mary 

after  all.” 

”  Randolph  !”  she  cried,  with  a  gasp 
in  her  throat. 

A  thrill  of  terror,  almost  superstitious, 
came  over  her.  WTiat  did  it  all  mean  ? 
Good  Mr.  Fennithome  in  his  innocence 
had  spoken  to  her  of  John,  and  that  very 
day  John’s  children  had  arrived ;  he  had 
spoken  of  Randolph,  and  Randolph  was 
here.  Was  it  fate,  or  some  mysterious  in¬ 
fluence  unknown  ?  She  was  so  startled 
that  she  forgot  to  go  through  the  ordi¬ 
nary  formulas  of  seeming  welcome,  and 
said  nothing  but  his  name. 

“Yes;  I  hope  you  are  well,”  he  said, 
holding  out  his  hand ;  “  and  that  my 
father  is  well.  I  thought  I  would  come 
and  see  how  you  were  all  getting  on.” 

“  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  have  been 
here,”  she  said.  What  could  she  say[.’ 
She  was  not  glad  to  see  him,  as  a  sister 
ought  to  be.  And  then  there  was  a 
pause. 

The  children  stood  staring  open- 
mouthed  while  these  chill  greetings  were 
said.  (“  I  wonder  who  it  is  ?”  said  Lilias, 
under  her  breath.  “  It  is  the  one  who 
is  a  little,  a  very  little,  like  papa.”  “  It 
is  a — gentleman,”  said  Nello.  “  Oh  you 
silly,  silly,  little  boy  !  not  to  know  that 
at  the  very  first ;  but  Mary  is  not  very 
glad  to  see  him,”  said  the  little  girl.) 

Mary  did  not  even  ask  her  visitor  to 
come  in ;  he  stood  still  at  the  door  look¬ 
ing  round  him  watchful,  unfriendly  eyes. 
This  was  not  a  place  for  any  one  to  come 
who  was  not  tender  of  Mary,  and  of 
whosoever  she  might  shelter  there.  She 
did  not  want  him  in  that  special  place. 

“  Shall  we  go  round  to  the  house  ?” 
she  said ;  “  my  father  ought  to  know 
that  you  are  here,  and  he  never  comes 
into  the  hall.” 

“  I  am  very  well  here,”  Randolph  said. 
“  I  know  it  was  always  a  favorite  place 
with  you.  Do  not  change  your  sitting- 
room  for  me.  You  have  it  in  very  nice 
order,  Mary.  I  see  you  share  the  popu¬ 
lar  passion  for  art  furnishing ;  and  chil¬ 
dren  too  !  This  is  something  more  novel 
still.  Who  are  the  children,  may  I  ask 
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Good  morning ;  and  how  are  you  ? 
They  are  children  from  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  I  suppose  ?” 

“  No,”  she  said,  faltering  still  more, 

“  they  are  not  visitors — they — belong  to 

us - ”  Mary  could  not  tell  how  it  was 

that  her  lips  trembled,  and  she  hesitated 
to  pronounce  the  name.  She  made  an 
effort  at  last  and  got  it  out  with  difficulty. 

“  They  are — John’s  children.” 

“  John’s  children  !  here  is  a  wonderful 
piece  of  news,”  said  Randolph ;  but  she 
saw  by  his  countenance  that  it  was  no 
news.  Howsoever  he  had  heard  it,  Mary 
perceived  in  a  moment  not  only  that  he 
knew,  but  that  this  was  his  real  errand 
here.  He  stood  with  the  appropriate  ges¬ 
ture  of  one  struck  dumb  with  amazement ; 
but  he  was  not  really  surprised,  only 
watchful  and  eager.  ‘This  made  his  sis¬ 
ter  more  nervous  than  ever. 

“  Children,”  she  said,  “  come  here — 
this  is  your  uncle  Randolph  ;  come  and 
speak  to  him.”  Mary  was  so  much  per¬ 
plexed  that  she  could  not  see  what  was 
best  to  do — whether  to  be  anxiously  con¬ 
ciliatory  and  convince  Randolph  in  spite 
of  herself  without  seeming  to  notice  his 
opposition  ;  or  to  defy  him  ;  the  former, 
however,  was  always  the  safest  way.  He 
did  not  make  any  advance  but  stood  with 
a  half-smile  on  his  face,  while  the  chil¬ 
dren  drew  near  with  suspicious  looks. 

“  It  is  the — gentleman  who  is — a  little, 
not  very  much,  just  a  little,  like  papa,” 
said  Lilias,  going  forward,  but  slowly,  and 
with  that  look  of  standing  on  the  defen¬ 
sive  which  children  unconsciously  adopt 
to  those  they  do  not  trust. 

Nello  hung  on  to  her  skirts,  and  did 
as  she  did,  regarding  the  stranger  with 
cloudy  eyes.  Randolph  put  out  his  hand 
coldly  to  be  shaken  ;  his  smile  broadened 
into  a  half-laugh  of  amusement  and  con¬ 
tempt. 

”  So,  they  are  said  to  be  his  children, 
are  they  ?” 

“  They  are  his  children,”  said  Mary. 

Randolph  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
laughed.  ”  They  look  like  foreigners 
anyhow,”  he  said.  “  My  father,  I  sup¬ 
pose,  is  delighted.  It  must  be  a  new 
experience  both  for  him  and  you.” 

“  Go  away,  my  darlings,  go  to  Martuc- 
cia ;  you  see  I  have  some  business  with 
— this  gentleman.”  She  could  not  again 
repeat  the  title  she  had  given  him.  When 
the  curious  little  spectators  had  gone  she 
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turned  to  Randolph,  who  stood  watching 
their  exit,  with  an  anxiety  she  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  conceal.  ”  For  Heaven’s  sake 
do  not  talk  to  my  father  about  them  !  1 

ask  it  as  a  favor.  He  consents  tacitly 
that  they  should  be  here,  but  he  takes 
no  notice  of  them.  Do  not  call  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  them.  It  is  the  only  thing  I  ask 
of  you.” 

He  looked  at  her  fixedly,  still  with  that 
set  smile  on  his  face  with  which  he  had 
looked  at  the  children. 

“  I  am  scarcely  the  person  to  be  called 
upon  to  make  things  smooth  with  iny 
father,”  he  said.  “  Come,  come ;  my 
father  is  old  and  can  be  made  to  believe 
anything,  let  us  allow.  But  what  do  you 
mean  by  it,  Mary,  what  do  you  mean  ? 
You  were  never  any  friend  to  me.” 

”  Friend  to  you !  I  am  your  sister, 
Randolph,  though  you  don’t  seem  to  re¬ 
member  it  much.  And  what  have  you 
to  do  with  it  ?”  asked  Mary,  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  exasperation  in  her  voice  ; 
for  of  all  offensive  things  in  the  world 
there  is  none  so  offensive  as  this  pretence 
of  finding  you  out  in  a  transparent  decep¬ 
tion.  Mary  grew  red  and  hot  in  spite  of 
herself. 

“  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  I 
have  not  only  my  own  interest  to  take 
care  of,  but  my  boy’s.  And  why  you 
should  prefer  to  us,  about  whom  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  these  little  impostors, 
these  supposed  children  of  John - ” 

“  Randolph,”  said  Mary,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  ‘‘  there  is  no  supposing  about 
them.  Oh  don’t  go  against  us,  and 
against  truth  and  justice  !  They  brought 
me  a  letter  from  their  father.  There  was 
no  room  to  doubt,  no  possibility.  John 
himself,  is  most  unfortunate - ” 

”  Unfortunate !  that^is  not  the  word  I 
should  use.” 

But  why  remember  it  against  them, 
poor  little  things,  who  have  done  no 
harm  ?  Oh,  Randolph,  I  have  never 
been  otherwise  than  your  friend  when  I 
had  the  chance.  Be  mine  now  !  there 
are  a  hundred  thinjgs  in  which  I  want  to 
consult  you.  You  have  a  family  of 
your  own ;  you  have  been  trained  to  it ; 
you  know  how  to  take  care  of  children. 
I  wanted  to  ask  your  advice,  to  have 
your  help - ” 

“  Do  you  think  me  a  fool  then,”  he 
cried,  “  as  silly  as  yourself  ?  that  you  try 
to  get  me  to  acknowledge  this  precious 
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deception  and  give  you  my  support 
against  myself  ?  Why  should  I  back  you 
up  in  a  wicked  contrivance  against  my 
own  interests  ?” 

“  What  is  it  you  mean  ?  Who  has 
been  guilty  of  wicked  contrivances  ?” 
cried  Mary,  aghast.  She  gazed  at  him 
with  such  genuine  surprise  that  he  was 
arrested  in  his  angry  vituperation,  and 
changed  his  tone  to  one  of  mockery, 
which  affected  her  more. 

“  Well,"  he  said,  “  let  us  allow  that  it 
is  your  first  attempt,  Mary,  and  that  is 
why  you  do  it  so  clumsily.  The  mis¬ 
takes  good  people  make  when  they  first 
attempt  to  do  badly  are  touching.  Vil- 
lainy,  like  everything  else,  requires  ex¬ 
perience.  It  is  too  funny  to  expect  me 
to  be  the  one  to  stand  up  for  you,  to  per¬ 
suade  my  father  to  believe  you.” 

*•  Oh,”  she  said,  clasping  her  hands, 
“  do  you  think  this  is  what  I  ask  ?  It  is 
you  who  mistake,  Randolph.  It  has 
never  occurred  to  my  father,  or  any  one 
else,  not  to  believe.  He  never  doubted 
any  more  than  I  was  capable  of  doubting. 
I  will  show  you  John’s  letter.” 

Randolph  put  up  his  hand,  waving  off 
the  suggested  proof. 

“It  is  quite  unnecessary.  I  am  not  to 
be  taken  in  by  such  simple  means.  You 
forget  I  have  a  stake  in  it — which  clears 
the  judgment.  And  I  warn  you,  Mary, 
that  I  am  here  to  look  after  my  personal 
interests,  not  to  foist  any  nondescript 
brat  into  the  family.  I  give  you  notice 
— it  is  not  to  help  your  schemes,  it  is 
for  my  own  interests  I  am  here.” 

“  What  do  interests  mean  .>”  she  said, 
wondering.  “  Your  own  interests  ! — 
what  does  it  mean  ?  I  know  1  have 
none.” 

“  No — it  cannot  make  much  difference 
to  you  whatever  happens ;  therefore  you 
are  free  to  plot  at  your  leisure.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  fully ;  but,  my  dear,  /  am 
here  to  look  after  myself — and  my  boy. 
You  forget  I  have  an  heir  of  my  ow’n.” 

Mary  looked  at  him  with  a  dulness  of 
intelligence  quite  unusual  to  her.  There 
are  things  in  the  most  limited  minds  which 
genius  itself  could  not  divine.  The  honor¬ 
able  and  generous,  and  the  selfish  and 
grasping,  do  not  know  what  each  other 
means.  They  are  as  if  they  spoke  a  dif¬ 
ferent  language.  And  her  brother  was  to 
Mary  as  if  he  veiled  his  meaning  in  an 
unknown  tongue.  She  gazed  at  him 
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with  a  haze  of  dulness  in  her  eyes. 
What  was  it  he  intended  to  let  her  know  } 
Disbelief  of  her,  a  suggestion  that  she 
lied !  and  something  more — she  could 
not  make  out  what,  as  the  rule  of  his  own 
conduct.  He  looked  at  her,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  an  air  of  penetration,  a  clever 
consciousness  of  seeing  through  and 
through  her  and  her  designs,  which  ex¬ 
cited  Mary  to  exasperation.  How  could 
they  ever  understand  each  other  with  all 
this  between  ? 

“  I  am  going  to  see  my  father,"  said 
Randolph ;  “  that  of  course  is  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  my  visit ;  I  suppose  he  will  not 
refuse  to  keep  me  for  a  day  or  two.  And 
in  the  meantime  why  should  we  quarrel  "i 
I  only  warn  you  that  I  come  with  my 
eyes  open  and  am  not  to  be  made  a 
dupe  of.  Good-bye  for  the  present — we 
shall  meet  no  doubt  at  dinner  the  best  of 
friends.” 

Mary  stood  still  where  he  left  her, 
and  watched  him  as  he  went  slowly  down 
the  'slope  and  round  the  comer  of  the 
house.  He  was  shorter  than  John  and 
stouter,  with  that  amplitude  of  outline 
which  a  wealthy  rural  living  and  a  small 
parish  are  apt  to  confer.  A  comfortable 
man,  fond  of  good  living,  fond  of  his 
ease ;  yet  taking  the  trouble  to  come 
here,  for  what  ? — to  baffle  some  supposed 
wicked  contrivances  and  plots  against 
himself.  Mary  remembered  that  Ran¬ 
dolph  had  taken  the  great  family  misfor¬ 
tune  as  a  special  wrong  to  him.  How 
dared  the  evil  fates  to  intrigue  with  his 
comfort  or  rumor  to  assail  his  name  } 
He  had  said  frankly  that  it  could  be 
nothing  to  the  others  in  comparison. 
And  was  it  once  more  the  idea  that  he 
himself  was  touched,  which  had  roused 
him  out  of  his  leafy  paradise  in  Devon¬ 
shire  to  come  here  and  assert  himself  ? 
But  how  did  the  arrival  of  John’s  chil¬ 
dren  affect  him  ?  Mary,  in  her  long 
calm,  had  not  entered  into  those  specula¬ 
tions  about  the  future  which  most  peo¬ 
ple  more  or  less  think  necessary  when 
the  head  of  the  house  is  old.  She  had 
not  asked  herself  what  would  happen 
when  her  father  died,  except  vaguely  in 
respect  to  herself,  knowing  that  she 
would  then  in  all  likelihood  leave  the  old 
Castle.  John  w'as  the  heir.  Somehow 
or  other  she  did  not  ask  how  the  inheri¬ 
tance  would  be  taken  up  for  him.  This 
had  been  the  conclusion  in  her  mind 
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without  reason  given  or  required.  And 
Randolph  had  not  come  into  the  sphere 
of  her  imagination  at  all  as  having  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it.  What  should  he 
have  to  do  with  it  when  there  was  John  ? 
And  even  now  Mary  did  not  know  and 
could  not  understand  the  reason  of  his 
objection  to  John’s  children.  She  stood 
and  looked  after  him  with  a  dull  beating 
of  pain  in  her  heart.  And  as  he  turned 
round  the  corner  of  the  old  house 
towards  the  door,  he  looked  back  and 
waved  his  hand.  The  gesture  and  look, 
she  could  scarcely  tell  why,  gave  her  a 
sensation  of  sickening  dismay  and  pain. 
She  turned  and  went  in,  shutting  the  door 
in  the  sudden  pang  this  gave  her.  And 
to  shut  the  great  door  of  the  hall  was  the 
strangest  thing,  except  in  the  very  heart 
of  winter.  While  the  sun  was  shining 
and  the  air  genial,  such  a  thing  had  never 
happened  before.  It  seemed  in  itself  a 
portent  of  harm. 

Chapter  XV. 

Randolph  Musgrave  was  a  squire- 
parson,  a  class  which  possesses  the  fea¬ 
tures  of  two  species  without  fully  em¬ 
bodying  either — which  may  be  finer  than 
either,  the  two  halves  of  the  joint  char¬ 
acter  tempering  each  other — or  may  be 
a  travesty  of  both,  exaggerating  their 
mutual  defects.  He  was  of  the  latter 
rather  than  of  the  former  development. 
His  living  was  small  in  one  sense  and 
large  in  another,  the  income  being  large, 
but  the  people  few  and  very  much  given 
up  to  dissent,  a  fact  which  exacerbated 
his  character  without  moving  him  to  ex¬ 
ertion.  He  was  not  fond  of  exertion  in 
any  case,  and  it  was  all  but  hopeless  in 
this.  But  not  less  was  he  daily  and 
hourly  irritated  by  the  little  Bethels  and 
Salems,  the  lively  Methodists,  the  prag¬ 
matical  Baptists,  who  led  his  people 
away.  It  made  him  angry,  for  he  was 
easily  moved  to  anger,  and  it  increased 
that  tendency  to  listen  to  gossip  and  be 
moved  by  small  matters  which  is  one  of 
the  temptations  of  a  rural  life.  He  had 
become  accustomed  to  make  much  of 
petty  wrongs,  calling  them  insults  and 
crimes,  and  perhaps  to  be  more  disposed 
to  petty  vengeances  than  a  man  who  is 
placed  in  the  position  of  an  example  to 
others  ought  to  be  ;  and  whereas  he  had 
always  been  disposed  to  consider  himself 
a  sacred  person,  above  the  ordinary 


slights  of  fortune,  this  tendency  had 
grown  and  strengthened  so,  that  every 
petty  pin-prick  was  like  a  poisoned  arrow 
to  him.  By  natural  laws  of  reverberation 
he  heard  more  evil  of  himself,  had  more 
mishaps  in  the  way  of  gossip,  of  receiv¬ 
ing  letters  not  intended  for  him,  and 
otherwise  surprising  the  sentiments  of 
his  neighbors  than  almost  any  one  else 
ever  had — which  had  made  him  suspi¬ 
cious  of  his  neighbors  in  the  highest  de¬ 
gree  and  ready  to  believe  every  small 
offence  a  premeditated  insult.  This  per¬ 
haps  made  him  all  the  more  ready  to 
believe  that  his  sister  had  conceived  a 
villanous  plan  against  him  and  his.  He 
would  not  have  done  such  a  thing  him¬ 
self  ;  but  was  not  his  life  full  of  such  at¬ 
tempts  made  upon  him  by  others  ?  every¬ 
body  almost  whom  he  encountered  hav¬ 
ing  one  time  or  other  conspired  against 
his  hopes  or  happiness.  But  he  had 
always  found  out  the  plots  in  time.  It 
was  true  that  this  villainy  might  be  John’s, 
of  whom  he  would  have  believed  any¬ 
thing  ;  and  Mary  herself  might  ibe  the 
dupe  ;  but  most  likely  it  was  Mary,  who 
did  not  like  him  nor  his  wife,  and  who 
would  no  doubt  be  capable  of  anything 
to  banish  him  finally  from  Penninghame, 
and  set  up  there  some  creature  of  her 
own.  This  was  the  idea  which  had  come 
into  his  mind,  when  he  heard  accident¬ 
ally  of  the  arrival  which  had  made  so 
much  commotion  in  the  north  country. 
He  had  talked  it  over  with  his  wife  till 
they  both  saw  gunpowder  plots,  and  con¬ 
spiracies  incalculable  in  it.  “  You  had 
better  go  and  see  into  it  yourself,”  Mrs. 
Randolph  said.  “  I  will,”  was  the  Rec¬ 
tor’s  energetic  reply.  “  And  believe  no¬ 
body,  believe  nothing  but  what  you  see 
with  your  own  eyes.”  “Never!  I  will  put 
faith  in  nobody,”  Randolph  had  said. 
■And  it  was  in  this  frame  of  mind  that  he 
had  come  here.  He  meant  to  believe 
nobody  save  when  they  warned  him  of 
plots  against  himself :  to  trust  nothing 
save  that  all  the  world  was  in  a  league  to 
work  him  harm.  But  for  this  determined 
pre-conclusion,  he  might  perhaps  have 
been  less  certain  of  his  sister’s  enmity  to 
himself,  and  of  the  baseness  of  the  decep- 
'  tion  she  was  practising ;  but  he  had  no 
doubt  whatever  on  this  matter  now.  And 
he  meant  to  expose  her  remorselessly. 
Why  should  he  mince  matters?  His 
father  was  an  old  man  and  might  die  at 
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any  moment,  and  this  villainy  ought  to 
be  exposed  at  once. 

With  these  thoughts  in  his  mind  he 
went  round  to  the  great  door.  How 
diderent  was  the  grey  north-country 
house  from  anything  he  was  used  to ! 
The  thought  of  his  snug  parsonage  em¬ 
bosomed  in  greenery,  roses  climbing  to 
the  chimney-stacks,  clustering  about  all 
the  windows,  soft  velvet  lawns  and  strict 
inclosures  keeping  all  sacred — made  him 
shiver  at  sight  of  the  irregular  building, 
the  masses  of  ivy,  ^fostering  damp,  the 
open  approach,  a  common  road  free  to 
everybody.  If  it  ever  was  his,  or  rather 
when  it  was  his — for  these  supposititious 
children  would  soon  be  done  away  with, 
and  John,  a  man  under  the  ban  of  the 
law,  how  could  he  ever  appear  to  claim  his 
inheritance  ? — when  it  was  his,  he  would 
soon  make  a  difference.  He  would  bring 
forward  the  boundaries  of  the  Chase  so 
as  to  inclose  the  Castle.  He  would  make 
the  road  into  a  stately  avenue  as  it  once 
was  and  ought  to  be.  What  did  it  mat¬ 
ter  who  objected  ?  He  would  do  it^  let 
the  village  burst  with  rage.  The  very 
idea  of  exasperating  the  village  and  mak¬ 
ing  it  own  his  power,  made  the  idea  all 
the  more  delightful.  He  would  soon 
change  all  this ;  let  it  but  get  into  his 
hands.  In  the  midst  of  these  thoughts, 
however,  Randolph  met  a  somewhat  ludi¬ 
crous  rebuff  from  Eastwood,  who  opened 
the  door  suddenly  and  softly  as  was  his 
fashion,  as  if  he  hoped  to  find  the  visitor 
out  in  something  improper.  “  Who  shall 
I  say,  sir  ?”  said  Eastwood,  deferentially. 
This  gave  Randolph  a  sense  of  the  most 
ludicrous  discomfiture ;  for  to  be  asked 
what  name  is  to  be  announced  when  you 
knock  at  the  door  of  your  father’s  house 
is  a  curious  sensation.  It  was  nobody’s 
fault  unless  it  might  have  been  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  own,  but  the  feeling  was  disa¬ 
greeable.  He  stood  for  a  moment  dumb, 
staring  at  the  questioner — then  striding 
inside  the  door,  pushed  Eastwood  out  of 
his  way.  When  he  was  within,  however, 
somewhat  conciliated  by  the  alarmed 
aspect  of  the  butler,  who  did  not  know 
whether  to  resist  or  what  to  say,  he 
changed  his  mind. 

“I  don’t  want  to  startle  my  father,” 
he  said  ;  say  Mr.  Randolph  Musgrave 
has  arrived.” 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  humbly,  sir,” 
cried  Eastwood. 


”  No,  no,  it  w'as  not  your  fault,”  Ran¬ 
dolph  replied.  It  was  not  the  servant’s 
fault;  but  it  was  their  fault  who  had 
made  his  home  a  place  of  disgrace,  and 
no  longer  a  fit  home  for  him. 

The  Squire  was  seated  among  his 
books,  feeling  the  drowsy  influence  of 
the  afternoon.  He  had  no  Monograph  to 
support  his  soul,  and  no  better  occupa¬ 
tion  than  to  rummage  dully  through  the 
records  of  antiquity,  cheered  up  and  en¬ 
livened  if  he  found  something  to  reply 
to  in  Notes  and  Queries^  but  otherwise 
living  a  heavy  kind  of  half-animate 
life.  When  the  critiques  and  the  let¬ 
ters  about  that  Monograph  had  ended, 
what  a  blank  there  was !  and  no  other 
work  was  at  hand  to  make  up,  or  to 
tempt  him  to  further  exertions.  The 
corner  of  land  that  he  desired  to  attain 
had  been  bought,  and  had  given  him 
pleasure ;  but  after  a  while  the  eyes  are 
satisfied  with  the  contemplation,  and  the 
mind  almost  satisfied  with  the  calcula¬ 
tion  of  so  many  additional  acres  added 
to  the  property.  The  sweetness  of  it  lay 
in  the  thought  that  the  property  was 
growing,  that  there  was  sufficient  elasticity 
in  the  family  income  to  make  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  even  a  little  bit  of  land  possible. 
The  Squire  thought  this  was  the  fruit  of 
his  own  self-denial,  and  it  gave  him  that 
glow  of  conscious  virtue  which  was  once 
supposed  to  be  the  appropriate  and  un¬ 
failing  reward  of  good  actions,  till  con¬ 
scious  virtue  went  out  of  fashion.  This 
was  sweet ;  and  it  was  sweet  to  go  and  look 
at  the  new  fields  which  restored  the  old 
boundary  of  Penninghame  estate  in  that 
direction ;  but  such  gratifications  cease 
to  be  sustaining  to  life  after  a  time.  And 
Mr.  Musgrave  was  dull  sitting  among  his 
books ;  the  sounds  were  in  his  ears  which 
he  was  always  hearing — the  far-off  ring 
of  voices  that  made  him  sensible  of  those 
inmates  in  his  house  whom  he  never  no¬ 
ticed,  who  were  to  him  as  if  they  did  not 
exist.  When  the  mind  is  not  very  close¬ 
ly  occupied,  sounds  thus  heard  in  the 
house  come  strangely  across  the  quies¬ 
cent  spirit  of  the  solitary.  Voices  be¬ 
loved  are  as  music,  are  as  sunshine,  con¬ 
veying  a  sense  of  happiness  and  soft  ex¬ 
hilaration.  Hearing  them  far  off,  though 
beyond  the  reach  of  hearing,  so  to  speak, 
does  not  the  very  distant  sound,  the  tone 
of  love  in  them,  make  work  sweet  and 
the  air  warm,  softening  everything  round 
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the  recluse  ?  But  these  were  not  voices 
beloved.  The  old  man  listened  to  them 
— or  rather  not  permitting  himself  to  lis¬ 
ten,  heard  them  acutely  through  the  mist 
of  a  separation  which  he  did  not  choose 
to  overcome.  They  were  like  something 
from  another  world,  voices  in  the  air,  in¬ 
articulate,  mysterious,  known,  yet  un¬ 
known.  He  turned  the  leaves  idly  when 
these  strange  suggestions  came  to  him  in 
his  solitude ;  he  had  nothing  to  do  with 
them,  and  yet  so  much.  This  was  how 
he  was  sitting,  dully  wistful,  in  that  still¬ 
ness  of  age  which  when  it  is  not  glad 
must  be  sad,  and  hearing  almost  as  if  he 
were  already  a  ghost  out  of  his  grave,  the 
strange  yet  familiar  stir  in  the  unseen 
stairs  and  passages,  the  movements  of 
the  kindly  house - 

“  Mr.  Randolph  Musgrave.”  The 
Squire  was  very  much  startled  by  the 
name.  He  rose  hastily  and  stood  lean¬ 
ing  upon  his  writing-table  to  see  who  it 
was  that  followed  Eastwood  into  the 
room  after  a  minute’s  interval.  It 
seemed  scarcely  possible  to  him  that  it 
could  be  his  son.  “  Randolph  !”  he  said. 
The  children’s  voices  had  made  him 
think,  in  spite  of  himself,  of  the  time — 
was  it  centuries  ago  ? — when  there  were 
two  small  things  running  about  those  old 
passages  continually,  and  a  beautiful 
young  mother  smiling  upon  them — and 
him.  This  had  softened  his  heart,  though 
by  means  which  he  would  not  have  ac¬ 
knowledged.  He  looked  out  eagerly 
with  a  sensation  of  pleasure  and  relief 
for  his  son.  He  would  (perhaps)  take 
Randolph’s  advice,  perhaps  get  some  en¬ 
lightenment  from  him.  But  the  shock 
set  his  nerves  off,  and  made  him  tremu¬ 
lous,  though  it  was  a  shock  of  pleasure ; 
and  it  hurt  his  pride  so  to  be  seen  trem¬ 
bling,  that  he  held  himself  up  strained 
and  rigid  against  his  table.  **  Randolph ! 
you  are  a  stranger,  indeed,”  he  said,  and 
his  countenance  lighted  up  with  a  cloudy 
and  tremulous  smile. 

(“  Strange  that  he  never  was  seen  here 
before  in  my  time,”  said  Eastwood  as  he 
withdrew.  “  I’ve  seen  a  many  queer 
things  in  families,  but  never  nothing  more 
queer  than  this — two  sons  as  never  have 
been  seen  in  the  house,  and  children  as 
the  Squire  won’t  give  in  he  owns  them. 
I  thought  he’d  have  walked  right  straight 
over  little  master  Saturday  last  as  if  no 
one  was  there.  But  I  don’t  like  the  looks 


of  'tm.  When  he’s  master  here  I  march, 
and  that  I  can  tell  you — pretty  fast.  Mis¬ 
sis  Cook.” 

“  Master  Randolph  ?  He’ll  never  be 
master  here,  thank  God  for  it,”  said  Cook 
with  pious  fervor,  ”  or  more  than  you 
will  go.”) 

”  Yes,”  s;iid  Randolph,  walking  in,  “  I 
have  been  a  stranger,  but  how  can  we 
help  that  ?  It  is  life  that  separates  us. 
We  must  all  run  our  own  course.  I 
hope  you  are  well,  sir.  You  look  well, 
for  your  time  of  life.” 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  be  told 
that  you  look  well  for  your  time  of  life — 
unless  indeed  you  are  ninety,  and  the 
time  of  life  is  itself  a  matter  of  pride. 
The  Squire  knew  he  was  old,  and  that 
soon  he  must  resign  his  place  to  others ; 
but  he  did  not  care  for  such  a  distinct 
intimation  that  others  thought  so  too. 

“  I  am  very  well,”  he  said,  curtly. 
“  You  are  so  completely  a  stranger,  Ran¬ 
dolph,  that  I  cannot  make  the  usual  re¬ 
marks  on  your  personal  appearance. 
You  deny  me  the  opportunity  of  judging 
if  you  look  ill  or  well.” 

“Ah,”  said  Randolph,  “that  is  just 
what  I  said.  We  must  all  run  our  own 
course.  My  duties  are  at  the  other  end 
of  England,  and  I  cannot  be  always  run¬ 
ning  l^ck  and  forward ;  but  I  hope  to 
stay  a  few  days  now  if  you  will  have  me. 
Relations  should  see  each  other  now  and 
then.  I  have  just  had  a  glimpse  of 
Mary  in  the  old  hall  as  usual.  She  did 
not  know  me  at  first,  nor,  I  daresay,  if  I 
had  not  seen  her  there,  should  I  have 
known  her” — 

“  Mary  is  litlle  changed,”  said  the 
Squire. 

‘‘  So  you  think,  sir,  seeing  her  every 
day ;  but  there  is  a  great  change  'from 
what  there  was  ten  years  ago.  She  was 
still  a  young  woman  then,  and  hand¬ 
some.  I  am  afraid  even  family  partiality 
cannot  call  her  anything  but  an  old 
maid  now.” 

Mr.  Musgrave  did  not  make  any  reply. 
He  was  not  a  particularly  affectionate 
father,  but  Mary  was  part  of  himself, 
and  it  did  not  please  him  to  hear  her 
spoken  of  so. 

“And,  by  the  by,”  said  Randolph, 
“  how  did  such  a  thing  happen  I  wonder  ? 
for  she  was  handsome ; — handsome  and 
well-bom,  and  with  a  little  money.  It  is 
very  odd  she  never  has  married.  Was 
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there  anything  to  account  for  it  ?  or  is  it 
mere  ill-luck  ?” 

“  Ill-luck  to  whom  ?’’  said  the  Squire. 

“  Do  you  think  perhaps  your  sister  never 
had  the  chance,  as  people  say  ?  You 
may  dismiss  that  idea  from  your  mind. 
She  has  had  enough  of  chances.  I  don’t 
know  any  reason ;  but  there  must  have 
been  one  I  suppose.  Either  that  nobody 
came  whcm  she  cared  for,  or — I  really 
cannot  form  ary  other  idea,”  he  conclud¬ 
ed  sharply.  It  was  certain  that  he  would 
not  have  Mary  discussed. 

“  I  meant  no  harm.”  said  Randolph. 

“  She  has  got  the  old  Jhall  very  nicely 
done  up.  It  is  not  a  place  I  would 
myself  care  to  keep  up,  if  the  Castle 
were  in  my  hands ;  but  she  has  made  it 
very  nice.  I  found  her  there  with — 
among  her  favorite  studies,”  he  added, 
after  a  momentary  pause.  It  was  too 
early  to  begin  direct  upon  the  chapter 
of  the  children  he  Jelt.  The  Squire  did 
not  show  any  sign  of  special  under¬ 
standing.  He  nodded  his  head  in  as¬ 
sent. 

“She  was  always  fond  of  the  hall,” 
be  said.  “  I  used  to  think  she  suited  it. 
And  now  that  she  is — past  her  youth,  as 
you  say - " 

“  Well  into  middle  age  I  say,  sir,  like 
other  people ;  which  is  a  more  serious 
affair  for  a  woman  than  for  a  man  ;  but 
I  suppose  all  hopes  are  over  now.  She 
is  not  likely  to  marry  at  her  time  of  life.” 
This  was  the  second  time  he  had  men¬ 
tioned  the  time  of  life.  And  the  Squire 
did  not  like  it ;  he  answered  curtly — 

“No,  I  don’t  think  it  likely  that  Mary 
will  marry.  But  yourself,  Randolph, 
how  are  things  going  with  you  ?  You 
have  not  come  so  far  merely  to  calculate 
your  sister’s  chances.  Your  wife  is  well, 
I  hope ;  and  your  boy  ?" 

“  Quite  well.  You  are  right  in  think¬ 
ing,  sir,  that  I  did  not  come  without  an 
object.  We  are  all  getting  on  in  life. 
I  thought  it  only  proper  that  there  should 
be  some  understanding  among  us  as  to 
family  affairs — something  decided  in  case 
of  any  emergency.  We  are  all  mor¬ 
tal - ” 

“  And  1  the  most  mortal  of  all,  you 
w'ill  say  at  my  ‘  time  of  life,’  Randolph,” 
said  the  Squire  with  a  smile,  which  was 
far  from  genial.  “  I  daresay  you  are 
quite  right,  perfectly  right.  I  am  an  old 


man,  and  nobody  can  tell  what  an  hour 
may  bring  forth.” 

“  That  is  true  at  every  age,”  said 
Randolph,  with  professional  seriousness. 

“  The'  idea  ought  to  be  familiar  to  the 
youngest  among  us.  In  the  midst  of  life 
we  are  in  death.  I  recommend  every¬ 
body  over  whom  I  have  the  least  influ¬ 
ence  to  settle  their  affairs,  so  that  they 
may  not  leave  a  nest  of  domestic  conten¬ 
tions  behind  them.  It  is  only  less  im¬ 
portant  than  needful  spiritual  preparation, 
which  of  course  should  be  our  first 
care.” 

“  Just  so,”  said  Mr.  Musgrave.  “  I 
presume  you  don’t  mean  to  bring  me  to 
book  on  that  point  ?" 

“  Certainly  not,  sir — unless  there  is  any 
special  point  upon  which  I  could  be  of 
use ;  but  you  are  as  well  able  to  judge 
as  I  am,  and  have  access  to  all  the 
authorities,”  said  Randolph  with  dignity. 
“  Besides,  there  is  your  own  clergyman 
at  hand,  who  is,  no  doubt,  quite  equal  to 
the  duties  of  his  position.  It  is  old  Pen- 
nithornd,  is  it  not  ?”  he  added,  with  a 
momentary  lapse  into  a  more  familiar 
tone.  “  But  there  is  no  question  of  that. 
In  such  matters  a  man  of  your  experi¬ 
ence,  sir,  ought  to  be  able  to  instruct  the 
best  of  us.” 

“  The  bench  of  bishops  even,”  said 
the  Squire,  “  sometimes  I  think  I  could 
— at  my  time  of  my  life.  But  that  is  not 
the  question,  as  you  say.” 

“  No,  indeed — not  to  say  that  my  best 
advice  in  every  way  is  at  your  service, 
sir;  but  I  thought  very  likely  that  it 
would  be  an  ease  to  your  mind  to  see  me, 
to  give  me  any  instructions  or  directions 
— in  short,  to  feel  that  your  nearest  rep¬ 
resentative  understood  your  wishes,  what¬ 
ever  might  happen.” 

Now  Randolph  was  evidently  his 
father’s  representative,  John  being  out 
of  the  question  ;  and  that  John  was  ab¬ 
solutely  out  of  the  question,  not  only 
from  externa!  circumstances,  but  from 
the  strong  prejudice  and  prepossession 
against  him  in  his  father’s  mind,  was  cer¬ 
tain.  Yet  the  Squire  resented  this  as¬ 
sumption  as  much  as  if  John  had  been 
his  dearly-beloved  son  and  apparent 
heir. 

”  Thanks,”  he  said,  “  I  feel  your  care 
for  my  comfort — but  after  all  you  are  not 
my  direct  representative.” 
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“Sir!”  cried  Randolph,  reddening; 
“  need  I  remind  you  of  the  disabilities, 
the  nullity  of  all  natural  rights - ” 

“  You  need  not  remind  me  of  any¬ 
thing,”  said  Mr.  Musgrave,  getting  up 
hurriedly.  “  I  don’t  care  to  discuss  that 
question — or  anything  else  of  the  kind. 
Suppose  we  go  and  join  Mary,  who  must 
be  in  the  drawing-room,  I  suppose  ?  It  is 
she  after  all  who  is  really  my  representa¬ 
tive,  knowing  everything  about  my 
aflairs.” 

“  She — is  a  woman,”  said  Randolph, 
with  a  tone  of  contempt. 

“  That  is  undeniable — but  women  are 
not  considered  exactly  as  they  used  to 
be  in  such  matters.” 

“  I  hope,  sir,”  said  the  clergyman,  with 
dignity ;  “  that  neither  my  sister  nor  you 
add  your  influence  to  the  foolish  move¬ 
ment  about  women’s  rights.” 

“  Do  you  mean  that  Mary  does  not 
want  a  vote  ?”  said  the  Squire.  “  No,  I 
don’t  suppose  it  has  occurred  to  her. 
We  add  our  influence  to  very  few  public 
movements,  Randolph,  bad  or  good. 
The  Musgraves  are  not  what  'they  once 
were  in  the  county ;  the  leading  part  we 
once  took  is  taken  by  others  who  are 
richer  than  we  are.  Progress  is  not  the 
thing  for  old  families,  for  progress  means 
money.” 

“  There  are  other  reasons  why  the 
Musgraves’do  not  take  their  proper  place. 
I  have  hopes,  sir,”  said  Randolph,  “  that 
under  more  favorable  circumstances — if 
we,  perhaps,  were  to  draw  ^  more  to¬ 
gether - ” 

“  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?”  said  the 
Squire,  “  it  was  you  who  separated  your¬ 
self  from  us,  not  us  from  you.  You  were 
too  good,  being  a  clergyman,  as  you  said, 
to  stand  the  odium  of  our  position. 
That’s  enough,  Randolph.  It  is  not  an 
agreeable  subject.  Let  us  dismiss  it  as 
it  has  been  dismissed  these  fifteen  years ; 
and  come — to  Mary’s  part  of  the  house.” 

“  Then  am  I  to  understand,”  said  Ran¬ 
dolph,  sharply  ;  rising,  yet  holding  back, 
“  that  your  mind  is  changing  as  old  age 
gains  upon  you,  that  you  are  going  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  disgrace  of  the  family  .*  and  that 
it  IS  with  your  sanction  that  Mary  is  re¬ 
ceiving,  adopting - ” 

He  stopped  overawed  in  spite  of  him¬ 
self,  by  the  old  man’s  look,  who  stood 
wdth  his  face  fixed  looking  towards  him, 
restraining  with  all  his  force  the  tremor 


of  his  nerves.  The  Squire  had  been 
subject  all  his  life  to  sudden  fits  of  pas¬ 
sion,  and  had  got  the  habit  of  subduing, 
by  ignoring  them,  as  all  his  family  well 
knew.  He  made  no  reply,  but  the  re¬ 
strained  fire  in  his  eyes  impressed  even 
the  dull  imagination  of  his  son,  w'ho  was 
pertinacious  rather  than  daring,  and  had 
no  force  in  him  to  stand  against  passion. 
Mr.  Musgrave  turned  round  quickly,  and 
took  up  his  book  which  lay  on  a  table 
near. 

“  Mary  sent  you  a  copy  of  the  Mono¬ 
graph  he  said,  “  but  I  don’t  remember 
that  you  gave  me  your  opinion  of  it.  It 
has  had  a  very  flattering  reception  gen¬ 
erally.  I  could  not  have  expected  so 
much  interest  in  the  public  mind  on  a 
question  of  such  exclusive  family  inte¬ 
rest.  But  so  it  has  been.  I  have  kept 
all  the  notices,  and  the  letters  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  on  the  subject.  You  shall  see 
them  by  and  by ;  and  I  think  you  will 
agree  with  me,  that  a  more  flattering  re¬ 
ception  could  scarcely  have  been.  All 
sorts  of  people  have  written  to  me.  It 
arpears,”  said  the  Squire,  with  modest 
pride,  “  that  I  have  really  been  able  to 
throw  some  light  upon  a  difficulty.  After 
dinner,  Randolph,  if  you  are  interested, 
you  shall  see  my  collection.” 

“  My  time  is  short,”  said  Randolph, 
“  and  with  so  many  more  serious  matters 
to  discuss - ” 

“  I  know  few  things  more  serious  than 
the  history  of  the  family  honors,”  said 
the  Squire,  “  especially  as  you  have  a 
boy  to  inherit  the  old  family  blazon ;  but 
we’ll  go  into  all  that  this  evening,  as  your 
stay  is  to  be  short.  Better  come  and 
see  Mary  before  dinner.  She  will  want 
to  know  all  about  your  home-concerns, 
and  your  wife.  The  house  is  unchanged, 
you  will  perceive,”  the  Squire  continued, 
talking  cheerfully  as  he  led  the  way  ;  and 
the  sound  of  his  voice,  somewhat  high- 
pitched  and  shrill  with  age,  travelled  far 
through  the  old  passages.  “  I  hope  no 
sacrilegious  hands  will  ever  change  the 
house.  My  heirs  may  add  to  it  if  they 
please,  but  it  is  a  monument  of  antiquity, 
which  ought  never  to  be  touched — ex¬ 
cept  to  mend  it  delicately  as  Mary  mends 
her  old  lace.  This  way,  Randolph;  I 
believe  you  have  forgotten  the  way.” 

They  w-ere  standing  in  an  angle  of  the 
fine  oak  staircase,  where  the  Squire 
waited  till  his  son  came  up  to  him ;  at 
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this  moment  a  rush  of  small  footsteps, 
and  a  whisiJering  voice — “  Run  Nello, 
Ncllo  !  he  is'coming,”  was  audible  above. 
Randolph  looked  up  quickly,  with  a  look 
of  intelligence,  into  the  old  man’s  face. 
But  the  Squire  did  not  move  a  muscle. 
His  countenance  was  blank  as  that  of  a 
deaf  man.  If  he  had  heard,  he  allowed 
no  sign  of  hearing  to  be  visible.  “  Come 
along,”  he  said,  “  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
wind  is  better  than  yours  even  at  my 
time  of  life,”  with  a  half-sarcastic 
smile.  Was  he  hard  of  hearing  ?  a  hy¬ 
pothesis  rather  agreeable  to  think  of ;  or 
what  was  the  meaning  of  it  ?  Were  these 
obnoxious  children  the  pets  of  the  house  } 
but  why  should  they  run  because  he  was 
coming  ?  The  hostile  visitor  was  per¬ 
plexed  and  could  not  make  it  out.  He 
followed  into  the  drawing-room  without 
a  word,  while  the  small  footsteps  were 
still  audible.  Mary  was  seated  at  a  low 
table  on  which  there  was  work,  but  she 
was  not  working.  She  rose  to  receive 
them  with  a  certain  formality ;  for  except 
after  dinner  when  the  Squire  would  some¬ 
times  come  for  a  cup  of  tea,  or  when 
there  were  visitors  in  the  house,  she  was 
generally  alone  in  the  low  quaint  draw¬ 
ing-room,  which  transported  even  the 
unimaginative  Randolph  back  to  child¬ 
hood.  The  panelled  walls,  the  spindled- 
legged  furniture,  the  inlaid  cabinets  and 
tables,  were  all  exactly  as  he  remembered 
them.  This  touched  him  a  little,  though 
he  had  all  the  robustness  against  impres¬ 
sion  which  fortifies  a  slow  intelligence. 
”  It  seems  like  yesterday  that  I  was  here,” 
he  said. 

This,  in  her  turn,  touched  Mary,  whose 


excitement  made  her  subject  to  the  light¬ 
est  flutter  of  emotion.  She  smiled  at 
him  with  greater  kindness  than  she  had 
yet  felt.  “  Yes,”  she  said.  ”  I  feel  so, 
sometimes,  too,  when  I  look  round  ;  but 
it  tells  less  upon  us  who  are  here  always. 
And  so  much  has  happened  since  then.” 

“  Ah,  I  suppose  so ;  though  you  seem 
to  vegetate  pretty  much  in  the  old  ways. 
Those  children  though  for  instance,” 
said  Randolph,  with  a  laugh,  **  scurrying 
ofl  in  such  haste  as  we  came  within 
hearing,  that  is  not  like  the  old  ways. 
Are  you  ashamed  of  them,  or  afraid  to 
have  them  here  ?  I  should  not  wonder 
for  my  part.” 

The  tears  sprang  to  Mary’s  eyes.  She 
did  not  say  anything  in  the  sudden 
shock,  but  looked  at  Randolph  piteously 
with  a  silent  reproach.  It  was  the  first 
time  since  the  day  of  their  arrival  that 
any  public  mention  had  been  made  of 
the  children  in  'her  father’s  presence. 
And  there  was  a  pause  which  seemed  to 
her  full  of  fate. 

“  You  must  not  look  at  me  so,”  said  her 
brother.  “  I  gave  you  fair  warning.  My 
father  is  not  to  be  given  up  to  your  plots 
without  a  remonstrance  at  least.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  a  conspiracy,  sir,  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  end.  Do  you  intend  our  old 
family  with  all  the  honors  you  are  so 
proud  of,  to  drop  into  disgrace  ?  With 
the  shadow  of  crime  on  it,”  cried  Ran¬ 
dolph,  warming  into  excitement.  Then, 
with  a  dull  perception  of  something  still 
more  telling,  his  father’s  w-eak  point,  ”  and 
the  bar  sinister  of  vice,”  he  said. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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On  the  occasion  of  my  former  address 
at  St.  Andrews,  the  Principal  of  St.  Mary’s 
College  asked  me  to  speak  a  few  words 
to  the  theological  students  under  his 
charge.  It  was  not  within  my  power  to 
comply  with  his  request  at  that  moment. 
But  now  that  the  time  draw's  near  to  take 
farewell  of  an  office  which  I  have  valued 


*  Address  to  the  Sissdemts  of  St.  Assdrews,  by 
Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  D.D.,  Lord  Rector 
of  the  University. 


SO  highly,  I  have  thought  that  I  might 
properly  touch  on  some  subject  which, 
though  of  general  interest,  ‘,had  special 
reference  to  theology.  When  I  spoke  to 
you  before,  I  appealed  to  the  motto 
which  is  written  over  this  ancient  hall — 

'kihs  upterevciv 

— and  dwelling  on  the  inspiring  force 
of  the  contemplation  of  greatness  in 
all  its  forms,  I  endeavored  to  show  how 
bright  was  the  sunshine  which  such  a 
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thought  throws  on  all  your  present  duties 
and  studies.  That  brightness  1  would 
still  wish  to  maintain,  though  within  a 
more  definite  range,  and  in  a  humbler 
and  graver  tone,  more  suited  to  the 
altered  circumstances  both  of  him  who 
speaks  and  of  you  who  listen. 

You  know  the  story  of  the  Inchcape 
Rock,  almost  within  sight  of  these  shores ; 
how  for  many  years  it  was  the  terror  of 
mariners  until  an  enterprising  Abbot  of 
Aberbrothock  ventured  to  fasten  a  bell 
upon  the  sunken  reef.  Will  you  permit 
the  successor  of  the  Abbots  of  Westmin¬ 
ster,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Douglas  of 
your  own  Scottish  history,  to  attempt  to 
“  bell  this  rock”  ?  The  waves  of  con¬ 
troversy  and  alarm  will  still  doubtless 
dash  over  it ;  but,  perchance,  if  my  ad¬ 
vice  contains  any  truth,  you  will  catch 
from  time  to  time  henceforth,  amidst 
the  roar  of  the  billows,  faint  chimes  of  a 
more  cheering  music  ;  and  even  if  some 
rash  rover  shall  tear  of!  the  signal  of 
warning  and  encouragement,  yet  the 
rude  shifts  of  the  Abbot  may  suggest  to 
some  wiser  and  more  scientific  inventor 
to  build  on  the  rock  a  lighthouse  which 
will  more  effectually  defy  the  storm,  and 
more  extensively  illuminate  the  darkness 
of  the  time  to  come.  I  propose,  then,  to 
speak  to  you  of  the  grounds  of  hope  for 
the  religion  and  theology  of  the  future. 

I  do  not  deny  that  the  forebodings  of 
Mr.  Greg  have  some  foundation.  It  was 
one  of  the  last  anxious  aspirations  of 
Dean  Milman,*  that  some  means  might 
be  found  to  avert  the  wide  and  widen¬ 
ing  breach  which  he  seemed  to  see  be¬ 
tween  the  thought  and  the  religion  of 
England.  There  has  been  an  increasing 
suspicion  between  the  fiercer  factions  of 
the  ecclesiastical  and  the  scientific  world 
— each  rejoicing  to  push  the  statements 
of  its  rival  to  the  extremest  consequences, 
and  to  place  on  them  the  worst  possible 
construction.  There  have  arisen  new 
questions,  which  ancient  theology  has 
for  the  most  part  not  even  considered. 
There  is  an  impetuosity  on  both  sides, 
which  to  the  sober  sense  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  century  was  unknown,  and  which 
threatens  to  precipitate  conflicts,  once 
cautiously  avoided  or  quietly  surmount¬ 
ed.  There  are  also  indications  that  we 

*  History  of  the  Jews,  3rd  edition,  vol.  i., 
p.  xxxiv. 


are  passing  through  one  of  those  periods 
of  partial  eclipse  which  from  time  to. 
time  retard  the  healthy  progress  of  man¬ 
kind.  In  the  place  of  the  abundant  har¬ 
vest  of  statesmanlike  and  poetic  genius 
with  which  the  nineteenth  century  open¬ 
ed,  there  have  sprung  up  too  often  the 
lean  and  puny  stalks  blighted  with  the 
east  wind.  Of  this  wasting,  withering 
influence  modem  theology  has  had  its 
full  share.  Superstitions  which  seemed 
to  have  died  away  have  returned  with 
redoubled  force ;  fantastic  ideas  of  divine 
and  human  things,  which  the  calm  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  last  century,  the  Heaven- 
inspired  insight  of  the  dawn  of  this,  would 
have  scattered  like  chaff,  seem  to  reign 
supreme  in  large  sections  of  the  religious 
world.  And  this  calamity  has  overtaken 
us  in  the  presence  of  the  vast,  perhaps 
disproportionate,  advance  of  scientific 
knowledge,  which  feels  most  keenly  and 
presses  most  heavily  the  weaknesses  of 
a  credulous  or  ceremonial  form  of  belief. 
It  is,  no  Idoubt,  conceivable  that  these 
dreadful  forms  and  “  fiery  faces”  might 
portend  for  England  the  same  overthrow 
of  faith  that  has  overtaken  other  coun¬ 
tries.  If  such  a  separation  were  indeed 
universally  impending  between  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  the  coming  age  and  the  progress 
of  knowledge,  between  the  permanent  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Christian  Churches  and  the 
interests  of  the  European  States,  then 
there  would  be  a  cause  for  alami  more 
serious  than  the  panics  of  religious  jour¬ 
nals  or  the  assaults  of  enraged  critics. 
It  would  be  the  “  ingens  motus  exceden- 
tium  numinum" — the  tread  of  departing 
deity — 

“  Non  me  tua  fervida  terrent 
Dicta,  ferox  ;  sed  Di  terrent  et  Jupiter  hostis.” 

But  behind  those  outward  manifestations 
of  danger,  there  is  a  higher  Christianity, 
which  neither  assailants  nor  defenders 
have  fully  exhausted.  We  cannot  believe 
that  the  inexorable  hour  has  struck. 
There  is  good  ground  for  hoping  that 
the  difficulties  of  religion,  national  relig¬ 
ion,  Christian  religion,  are  but  the  re¬ 
sults  of  passing  maladies,  either  in  its 
professed  friends  or  supposed  foes. 
We  may  fairly  say,  with  the  first  Napo¬ 
leon* — “  We  have  perhaps  gone  a  little 

*  Matthew  Arnold,  Popular  Education  in 
France. 
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too  fast ;  but  we  have  reason  on  our  side, 
and  when  one  has  reason  on  one's  side, 
one  should  have  the  courage  to  run  some 
risks.”  The  Evening  star,  according  to 
the  fine  image  of  the  poet,  which  is  the 
accompaniment  of  the  setting  day,  may 
be  one  and  the  same  with  the  Morning 
star,  the  harbinger  of  sunrise. 

It  is  a  large  inquiry.  I  can  but  touch 
on  a  few  salient  points. 

I.  First,  there  is  the  essentially  pro¬ 
gressive  element  in  religion  itself.  I^rd 
Macaulay,  in  his  celebrated  essay  on 
Ranke's  History  of  the  PopeSy  maintains, 
with  all  the  exuberance  of  logic  and  rhe¬ 
toric,  the  difference  between  theology  and 
all  other  sciences  is  in  this  respect,  that 
what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  patriarch 
Job,  such  it  must  be  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  to  the  end  of  time.  No 
doubt  in  religion,  as  in  all  great  sub¬ 
jects  of  human  thought,  there  is  a 
permanent  and  unchanging  element ; 
but  in  everything  which  relates  to  its 
form,  in  much  which  relates  to  its  sub¬ 
stance,  the  paradox  of  our  great  his¬ 
torian  is  as  contrary  to  fact  as  it  would 
be  crushing  to  our  aspirations  if  it  were 
true.  In  the  practice  of  theological  con¬ 
troversy,  it  has  been  too  much  the  cus¬ 
tom  to  make  the  most  of  differences  and 
the  least  of  agreements.  But  in  the  the¬ 
ological  study  of  the  past,  it  has  been  too 
much  the  custom  to  see  only  the  agree¬ 
ments  and  not  the  differences.  Look  in 
the  face  the  fact  that  the  belief  of 
each  successive  epoch  of  Christendom 
has  varied  enormously  from  the  belief  of 
its  predecessors.  The  variations  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  both  past  and  present, 
have  been  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  deep  and 
wide  as  the  variations  of  Protestantism  ; 
and  these  variations,  whilst  they  show'  that 
each  form  of  theology  is  but  an  approxi¬ 
mation  to  the  truth,  and  not  the  whole 
truth  itself,  contain  the  surest  indication 
of  vitality  in  the  whole  body  of  religious 
faith.  The  conceptions  of  the  relations 
of  man  to  man,  and,  still  more,  of  man 
to  God,  have  been  incontestably  altered 
with  the  growth  of  centuries.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  total  extinction  of  ancient 
polytheism,  and  confining  ourselves  with¬ 
in  the  limits  of  the  Christian  Church,  it 
is  one  of  the  most  consolatory  fruits  of 
theological  study  to  observe  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  whole  continents  of  useless 
controversies  which  once  distracted  the 


w’orld.  What  has  become  of  the  belief, 
once  absolutely  universal  in  Christen¬ 
dom,  that  no  human  being  could  be 
saved  who  had  not  passed  through  the 
waters  of  baptism ;  that  even  innocent 
children,  if  not  immersed  in  the  font, 
were  doomed  to  endless  perdition  }  Or 
where  aie  the  interminable  questions  re¬ 
specting  the  doctrine  of  predestination 
or  the  mode  of  justification  which  occu¬ 
pied  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Pro¬ 
testant  Churches }  Into  what  limbo  has 
passed  the  terrible  conflict  between  the 
Burghers  and  the  Anti-Burghers  amongst 
the  now  United  Presbyterians.^  What 
do  we  now  hear  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Double  Procession,  or  of  the  Light  on 
Mount  Tabor,  which  in  the  ninth  century 
and  in  the  fifteenth  filled  the  mind  of 
Eastern  Christendom  These  questions 
for  the  time  occupied,  in  these  several 
Churches,  the  whole  horizon  of  theolog¬ 
ical  thought.  They  are  dead  and 
buried ;  and  for  us,  standing  on  their 
graves,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  theology  has 
not  changed.  It  has  changed.  Religion 
has  survived  those  changes  ;  and  this  is 
the  historical  pledge  that  it  may,  that  it 
will,  survive  a  thousand  more. 

Even  the  mere  removal  of  what  may 
be  called  dead  matter  out  of  the  path 
of  living  progress  is  of  itself  a  positive 
gain.  But  the  signs  of  the  capability  of 
future  improvement  in  Religion  are  more 
direct  than  this.  No  doubt  theologians 
have  themselves  to  thank  for  the  rigid, 
immutable  character  which  has  been 
ascribed  by  philosophers  to  their  beliefs. 
The  Jesuit  maxim,  Sint  ut  sunt,  out  non 
sint,  has  been  too  often  accepted  in  all 
Churches  for  any  of  the  Churches  to 
complain  if  they  have  been  taken  at  their 
word.  But  already,  as  far  back  as  the 
Reformation,  there  were  indications  of 
a  deeper  insight — exceptional  and  quaint, 
but  so  expressive  as  to  vindicate  for 
Christianity,  even  then,  the  widest  range 
which  future  discoveries  may  open  1^- 
fore  it.  In  the  first  Confession  of  John 
Knox,  the  Reformers  had  perceived  what 
had  been  so  long  concealed  from  the  eyes 
of  the  Schoolmen  and  the  Fathers — that 
the  most  positive  expressions,  even  of 
their  own  convictions,  were  not  guaran¬ 
teed  from  imperfection  or  mutability ; 
and  the  entreaty  with  which  that  Con¬ 
fession  is  prefaced,  contains  at  once  a 
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fine  example  of  true  Christian  humility 
and  the  stimulus  to  the  noblest  Christian 
ambition — “  We  conjure  you,  if  any  man 
will  note  in  this  our  Confession  any  arti¬ 
cle  or  sentence  repugnant  to  God’s  Holy 
Word,  that  it  would  please  him  of  his 
gentleness,  and  for  Christian  charity’s 
sake,  to  admonish  us  of  the  same  in 
writing;  and  we,  upon  our  honor  and 
fidelity,  do  promise  him  satisfaction  from 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  due  reformation 
of  that  which  he  shall  prove  to  be  amiss.” 
And  perhaps  even  more  striking  is  the 
like  expression  in  the  well-known  address 
of  the  first  pastor  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers, 
before  embarking  on  the  great  enterprise 
which  was  to  issue  in  the  foundation  of 
new  churches  and  new  commonwealths 
beyond  the  Atlantic— “  I  am  verily  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  Lord  has  more  truth  yet 
to  come  for  us — yet  to  break  forth  out 
of  His  Holy  Word.  The  Lutherans  can¬ 
not  be  drawn  to  go  beyond  what  Luther 
saw.  The  Calvinists  stick  fast  where 
they  were  left  by  that  great  man  of  God, 
who  yet  saw  not  all  things.  Though 
they  were  burning  and  shining  lights,  yet 
they  penetrated  not  into  the  whole  coun¬ 
sel  of  God,  but  were  as  willing  to  em¬ 
brace  further  light  as  that  which  they  first 
received.  I  beseech  you  to  remember 
that  it  is  an  article  of  your  Church’s  cov¬ 
enant,  that  you  be  ready  to  receive  what¬ 
ever  truth  shall  be  made  known  to  you 
from  the  written  Word  of  God.”  “  Noble 
w’ords,”  says  the  eloquent  historian*  of 
the  Dutch  Republic ;  “  words  to  bear 
fruit,  after  centuries  shall  go  by.”  They 
are,  indeed,  the  charter  of  the  future 
glories  of  Protestant,  and  perhaps  of 
Roman  Christianity.  Well  did  Arch¬ 
bishop  Whately,  on  the  eve  of  a  change 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  exclaim  : — “  I  will  not  believe  that 
the  Reformers  locked  the  door,  and  threw 
away  the  key  for  ever !”  It  is  in  the 
light  of  this  progressive  historical  devel¬ 
opment  that  the  confessions  and  liturgies, 
the  doctrines  and  usages,  of  former  times 
find  their  proper  place.  All  of  them, 
taken  as  the  final  expressions  of  absolute 
truth,  are  misleading.  All  of  them,  even 
the  most  imperfect,  may  be  taken  as  the 
various  phases  and  steps  of  a  Church 
and  a  faith  whose  glory  it  is  to  be  per¬ 
petually  advancing  towards  perfection. 

*  Motley,  Life  of  Barnntldt,  ii.  295. 


II.  When  w'e  examine  in  detail  the 
materials  of  Christian  theology,  they  give 
abundant  confirmation  of  this  general 
truth.  Theology  has  gained,  and  may 
gain  immensely  by  the  process  which  has 
produced  so  vast  a  change  in  all  other 
branches  of  knowledge — the  process  of 
diving  below  the  surface  and  discovering 
the  original  foundations.  How  much 
has  been  effected  for  archaeology  by  the 
excavations  of  Pompeii,  of  Nineveh,  of 
Rome,  of  Troy,  of  Mycenae  !  How  much 
for  history  by  the  exploration  of  the 
archives  of  Simancas,  of  the  Register 
House  of  Edinburgh !  How  much  for 
science,  by  the  crucible  of  chemistry,  by 
the  spade  and  hatchet  of  the  geologist, 
by  the  plummet  of  the  Challenger  !  To 
this  general  law  theology  furnishes  no 
exception.  Every  deep  religious  system 
has  in  it  more  than  appeared  at  the  time 
to  its  votaries,  far  more  than  has  ap¬ 
peared  in  later  times  to  its  adversaries. 
Even  in  the  ancient  pagan  religions  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  it  is  surprising  to 
observe  how  vast  a  power  of  expansion 
and  edification  was  latent  in  forms  of 
which  the  influence  might  long  ago  seem 
to  have  died  out.  The  glory  of  the  Ho¬ 
meric  poems,  the  solemnity  of  Sophocles 
and  .(Eschylus,  the  beauty  of  the  Apollo 
Belvidere,  have,  as  it  were,  risen  from 
their  graves  after  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
and  occupy  a  larger  space  in  the  modern 
mind  than  they  have  done  at  any  time 
since  their  first  creation.  Even  in  the 
case  of  Mohammedanism  the  Koran  has, 
within  the  last  century,  been  awakened 
from  a  slumber  of  ages,  and  has  been 
discovered  to  contain  maxims  which 
Christendom  might  cultivate  with  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  which,  in  all  the  long  cen¬ 
turies  of  ignorance,  were  hopelessly  for¬ 
gotten  both  by  friends  and  foes.  A  great 
religion  is  not  dead  because  it  is  not  im¬ 
mediately  comprehended,  or  because  it 
is  subsequently  perverted,  if  only  its 
primitive  elements  contain,  along  with 
the  seeds  of  decay  and  transformation, 
the  seeds  of  living  truth.  Especially  is 
this  the  case  in  Christianity,  which  is  not 
only  (like  Mohammedanism)  the  religion 
of  a  sacred  book,  but  the  religion  of  a 
sacred  literature  and  a  sacred  life. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  all  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  He¬ 
brew  and  Christian  Scriptures,  and  of 
the  dogmatic  systems  built  upon  them,  it 
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is  certain  that  their  original  force  and 
grace  is  far  more  keenly  appreciated  now 
than  it  was  when  they  were  overlaid 
with  fanciful  allegories  and  scholastic 
l^erversions.  The  spirit  of  the  time,  the 
“  Zeit-Geist,”  as  Matthew  Arnold  says, 
“  has  turned  the  rays  of  his  lantern”  full 
upon  them,  and  in  “  the  fierce  light  ”  that 
beats  upon  their  structure  through  this 
process,  if  some  parts  have  faded  away, 
if  the  relation  of  all  the  parts  to  each 
other  has  been  greatly  altered,  yet  there 
can  be  no  question  that  by  its  influence, 
which  has  penetrated,  more  or  less, 
all  modem  theology,  the  meaning,  and 
with  the  meaning  the  grandeur  and  the 
beauty,  of  the  Sacred  Volume  has  been 
brought  out  with  a  fulness  which  was  un¬ 
known  to  Hume  and  Voltaire,  because 
it  had  been  equally  unknown  to  Aquinas 
and  Augustine.  Whole  systems  of  false 
doctrine  or  false  practice,  whole  fabrics 
of  barbarous  phraseology,  have  received 
their  death-blow  as  the  Ithuriel  of  mod¬ 
ern  criticism  has  transfixed  with  his  spear 
here  a  spurious  text,  there  an  untenable 
interpretation,  here  a  wrong  translation, 
there  a  mistaken  punctuation. 

Or  again,  with  regard  to  our  in¬ 
creased  knowledge  of  the  dates  and 
authorship  of  particular  books,  much, 
no  doubt,  remains  obscure ;  but  this 
partial  ignorance  is  as  the  fulness  of 
knowledge  compared  with  the  total 
blank  which  prevailed  in  the  Church 
for  a  thousand  years  or  more.  All 
the  instruction,  inward  and  outward, 
which  we  have  acquired  from  our  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  successive  dates,  and  there¬ 
with  of  the  successive  phases,  of  St. 
Paul’s  Epistles,  was  lost  almost  until  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  but  has  now 
become  the  starting-point  of  fresh  in¬ 
quiry  and  fresh  delight  in  every  histori¬ 
cal  or  theological  treatise.  The  disentan¬ 
glement  of  the  Psalter,  the  Pentateuch, 
and  the  Book  of  Isaiah  from  the  artifi¬ 
cial  and  fallacious  monotony  in  which, 
regardless  of  times  and  circumstances,  a 
blind  tradition  had  involved  them,  gives 
a  significance  to  the  several  portions  of 
the  respective  books  which  no  one  who 
has  once  grasped  it  will  ever  willingly 
abandon.  The  Parables,  as  has  been  of 
late  well  described,  have  by  their  very  na¬ 
ture  an  immortality  of  application  which 
could  never  have  been  perceived  had 
they  been  always,  as  they  were  in  many 


instances  at  the  time  of  their  first  deliv¬ 
ery,  shut  up  within  the  gross,  carnal, 
matter-of-fact  interpretation  of  those  who 
said,  “  How  can  this  man  give  us  his 
flesh  to  eat  ?”  or  “  It  is  because  we 
have  taken  no  bread."  In  short,  when 
it  was  perceived,  in  the  noble  language 
of  Burke,*  that  the  Bible  was  not  a  dead 
code,  or  collection  of  rigid  dogmas, 
but,  ‘‘  an  infinite  variety  of  a  most  ven¬ 
erable  and  most  multifarious  literature,” 
from  that  moment  it  became  as  impossi¬ 
ble  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  edu¬ 
cated  portion  of  mankind  should  ever 
cease  to  take  an  interest  in  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  as  it  would  be  that  they 
should  cease  to  take  an  interest  in 
Homer,  or  Shakespeare,  or  Dante,  or 
Scott.  The  Sacred  Books,  which  were 
once  regarded  as  the  stars  were  regarded 
by  ancient  astronomers,  spangles  set  in 
the  sky,  or  floating  masses  of  nebulous 
light,  or  a  galaxy  of  milky  spots,  have 
now  been  resolved  by  the  telescope  of 
scholarship  into  their  component  parts. 
I..ord  Macaulay  would  not  deny  that  as¬ 
tronomy  has  undergone  a  total  revolu¬ 
tion  through  Copernicus,  Galileo,  and 
Newton — a  revolution  which  has  im¬ 
mensely  extended  its  grandeur  and  its 
usefulness.  Erasmus,  Lowth,  Herder,  and 
Ewald  have  effected  for  Biblical  knowl¬ 
edge  a  revolution  no  less  complete  and 
no  less  beneficent.  There  has  been,  as 
it  were,  a  triple  chain  of  singular,  one 
may  almost  say  providential,  coinci¬ 
dences.  The  same  critical  process  which 
has  opened  our  eyes  to  the  beauty  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  sacred  records  has, 
by  revealing  to  us  the  large  infusion  of 
the  poetic  element,  enabled  us  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  the  temporary  and  the 
essential,  between  the  parabolical  and  the 
historical ;  and  thus,  at  the  moment 
when  science  and  ethnology  are  pointing 
out  difficulties,  which  on  a  literal  and 
mechanical  view  of  the  Biblical  records 
are  insuperable,  a  door  of  escape  has 
been  opened  by  the  disclosure  of  a 
higher  aspect  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
would  be  equally  true  and  valuable,  were 
there  no  scientific  difficulty  in  existence. 
Except  in  the  lowest  and  most  barba¬ 
rous  classes  of  society  the  invectives 
and  the  scofls  of  the  last  century  have 


*  Burke’s  Works,  x.  21,  Speech  on  Acts  of 
U  niformity. 
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ceased.  They  have  been  extinguished, 
not  by  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition  or  the 
anathemas  of  Convocations  or  General 
Assemblies,  but  by  the  steady  growth  of 
the  same  reverential,  rational  apprecia* 
tion  of  the  divine  processes  for  the  reve¬ 
lation  of  great  truths,  as  has  shut  the 
mouths  of  the  defamers  of  Milton  and 
covered  with  shame  the  despisers  of 
Shakespeare. 

III.  Leaving  the  grounds  of  hope 
furnished  to  us  by  the  original  docu¬ 
ments  of  our  faith,  let  us  turn  to  those 
which  are  supplied  from  the  ^study  of 
its  doctrines  and  institutions.  And  here 
I  will  name  two  bridges,  as  it  were,  by 
which  the  passage  to  a  brighter  prospect 
may  be  effected.  One  is  the  increasing 
consciousness  of  the  importance  of  defi¬ 
nition.  It  was  said  by  a  famous  theolo¬ 
gian  of  Oxford  thirty  years  ago  that 
“  without  definition  controversy  is  either 
hopeless  or  useless.”  He  has  not,  in  his 
subsequent  career,  applied  this  maxim, 
as  we  might  fairly  have  expected  from 
his  subtle  intellect,  to  the  clearing  away 
of  obstructions  and  frivolities.  But  the 
maxim  is  true,  not  only  in  the  negative 
sense  in  which  he  pronounced  it,  but  in 
the  more  important  sense  of  the  pacify¬ 
ing  and  enlightening  tendency  neces¬ 
sarily  implied  in  all  attempts  to  arrive 
at  the  clear  meaning  of  the  words  em¬ 
ployed.  It  w’as  a  sagacious  remark 
which  I  heard  not  long  ago  from  a 
Scottish  minister  on  the  shores  of  Ar- 
gyleshire,  that  the  vehemence  of  theolo¬ 
gical  controversy  has  been  chiefly  in 
proportion  to  the  emptiness  of  the  phrases 
used.  So  long  as  an  expression  is  employ¬ 
ed  merely  as  a  party  watchword,  without 
inquiring  what  it  means,  it  acts  like  a 
magical  spell ;  it  excites  enthusiasm  ;  it 
spreads  like  an  infectious  malady ;  it 
terrifies  the  weak ;  it  acts  as  a  stimulant 
to  the  vacant  brain.  But  the  moment 
that  we  attempt  to  trace  its  origin,  to 
discover  in  what  other  words  it  can  be 
expressed,  the  enthusiasm  cools,  the 
panic  subsides,  the  contagion  ceases  to 
be  catching,  the  dram  ceases  to  intoxi¬ 
cate,  the  cloud  disperses,  and  the  clear 
sky  appears.  This  pregnant  reflection 
might  be  aptly  illustrated  by  examples 
in  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Churches. 
But  I  will  confine  myself  to  two  instances 
drawn  from  other  countries.  One  is 
that  of  which  I  have  before  spoken,  the 
New  Series.— Vol.  XXVI.,  No.  i 


doctrine  of  the  Double  Procession,  which 
was  sufficient  to  tear  asunder  the  East¬ 
ern  and  Western  Churches ;  to  give  the 
chief  practical  occasion  for  the  terrible 
anathemas  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  ;  to 
precipitate  the  fall  of  the  Empire  of 
Constantinople;  and  therefore  to  sow 
the  original  seed  of  the  present  formi¬ 
dable  Eastern  Question.  This  contro¬ 
versy  has  in  later  days,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  fallen  into  entire  obscurity. 
But  in  those  cases  where  it  has  occupied 
the  attention  of  modem  theologians,  its 
sting  has  been  taken  out  by  the  process, 
simple  as  it  would  seem,  but  to  which 
resort  had  never  been  had  before,  of  in¬ 
ducing  the  combatants  to  express  their 
conflicting  opinions  by  other  phrases 
than  those  which  had  been  the  basis  of 
the  original  antagonism.  This,  and  this 
only,  is  the  pemianent  interest  which  at¬ 
tached  to  a  recent  Conference  at  Bonn, 
between  certain  theologians  of  the  Greek, 
Latin,  and  English  Churches.  What 
was  then  done  with  much  satisfaction, 
at  least  to  those  more  immediately  con¬ 
cerned,  might  be  applied  with  still  more 
advantage  to  many  other  like  phrases 
which  have  acted  as  mischievous  a  part 
in  the  disintegration  and  disunion  of 
Christendom.  Another  instance  shall 
be  given  from  a  Church  nearer  home. 
In  the  Gorham  controversy,  which  in 
1850  threatened  to  rend  the  Church  of 
England  from  its  summit  to  its  base, 
and  which  produced  the  widest  theolo¬ 
gical  panic  of  any  within  our  time,  the 
whole  question  hinged  on  the  word  “  re¬ 
generation  and  yet,  as  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall  showed  in  one  of  those  charges, 
which  I  would  recommend  to  all  theolo¬ 
gical  students,  of  whatever  Church,  who 
wish  to  see  the  value  of  severe  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  judicial  serenity  on  the  suc¬ 
cessive  controversies  of  our  time,  it  never 
occurred  to  the  disputants  that  there  was 
an  ambiguity  in  the  word  itself — it  never 
occurred  to  either  of  them  to  define  or 
explain  what  either  of  them  intended  to 
express  by  it.*  What  is  there  said  with 
withering  irony  of  “  regeneration”  is  true 
of  the  larger  number  of  theological 
phrases  by  which  truth  has  been  veiled 
and  charity  stiffed.  Differences  and  diffi¬ 
culties  will  remain.  But  the  bitterness 
of  the  fight  is  chiefly  concerning  words  ; 

*  Bishop  Thirlwall’s  Ckar^t,  1. 156. 
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the  fight  itself  is  what  the  apostle  de¬ 
nounced  as  “  a”  battle  of  words.*  Ex¬ 
plain  these — define  these — the  party  col¬ 
lapses,  the  bitterness  exhales,  the  fear  is 
cast  out. 

Another  ground  of  hope  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  sense  of  the  doctrine  of  proportion. 
It  is  a  doctrine  which  has  dawned  slowly 
and  painfully  on  the  theological  mind  of 
Christendom.  “  In  God’s  matters,”  said 
Samuel  Rutherford,  “  there  is  not,  as  in 
grammar,  the  positive  and  comparative 
degrees ;  there  is  not  a  true,  a  more  true, 
and  a  most  true.”  “  Every  pin  of  the  ta¬ 
bernacle,”  said  Ebenezer  Erskine,  in  his 
amazement  at  the  indifference  which 
Whitfield  displayed  towards  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  “is  precious.”! 
What  Rutherford  and  Erskine  thus  terse¬ 
ly  and  quaintly  expressed  is  but  the  as¬ 
sumption  on  which  has  rested  the  vast 
basis  of  the  Rabbinical  theology  of  Juda- 
daism,  and  the  Scholastic  Theology, 
whether  of  Catholic  or  Protestant  Chur¬ 
ches.  But  to  the  better  spirits  of 
Christendom  there  has  penetrated  the 
conviction  that  these  maxims  are  not 
only  not  sound,  but  are  unsound  to  the 
very  core.  “  There  is  a  true,  a  more  true, 
and  a  most  true.”  “  Every  pin  of  the 
tabernacle  is  not  equally  precious.” 
Richard  Hooker  and  Richard  Baxter 
had  already  begun  to  perceive  that  reli¬ 
gion  was  no  exception  to  the  truth,  ex¬ 
pressed  by  a  yet  greater  genius  than 
either,  in  the  magnificent  lines  of  “  Troi- 
lus  and  Cressida,”  whicli  tells  us  how 
essential  it  it  in  all  things  to 

“  Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place. 

Insistence,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 
Office,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order.” 

This,  if  not  the  ultimate,  at  any  rate  is 
the  proximate,  solution  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  have  threatened,  or 
•which  still  threaten,  the  peace  of  Churches 
and  the  growth  of  religion. 

Take  the  vexed  question  of  Church 
government.  The  main  source  of  the 
gall  which  once  poisoned,  and  still  in 
-some  measure  poisons,  the  relations 
between  Episcopal  and  Presbyterian 
Churches,  was  not  the  position  that  one 
or  other  form  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Bible,  or  in  antiquity,  or  was  more  con- 


*  I  Tim.  vl.  4. 

,f  Lectures  on  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
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formable  to  common-sense  ’  and  order. 
These  are  comparatively  innocent  and 
unexciting  propositions.  The  distract¬ 
ing  thought  lay  in  the  conviction  that  one 
or  other  was  absolutely  p>erfect,  and  was 
alone  essential  to  the  Christian  religion. 
It  is  for  the  rectification  of  this  mis¬ 
placed  exclusiveness  that  we  owe  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  such  men  as  Hooker 
in  England  and  Leighton  in  Scotland. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  Presbyte¬ 
rianism  ;  there  is  much  to  be  said  for 
Episcopacy.  But  there  is  much  more  to 
be  said  for  the  secondary,  temporary, 
accidental  character  of  both,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  general  principles  to 
which  they  each  minister;  and  in  the 
light  of  these  principles  we  shall  view 
more  justly  and  calmly  the  real  merits 
and  demerits  both  of  bishops  and  of 
presbyters,  than  is  possible  for  those 
who,  like  your  Scottish  or  my  English 
ancestors,  upheld  the  constitution  of 
either  Church  as  in  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances  irrevocably  indispen¬ 
sable.  What  is  true  with  regard  to  those 
two  leading  distinctions  is  still  more  ap¬ 
plicable  to  all  debates  on  Patronage,  Ec¬ 
clesiastical  Courts,  Vestments,  Postures. 
There  is  a  difierence,  there  is,  if  we 
choose  so  to  express  it,  a  right  and  a 
wrong,  in  each  case.  The  appointment 
by  a  multitude  may  be  preferable 
to  the  appointment  by  a  single  indivi¬ 
dual  ;  the  app>ointment  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  layman  may  be  preferable  to 
the  appointment  by  a  synod ;  a  black 
gown  may,  in  certain  circumstances,  be 
superior  to  a  white  one,  or  a  white  one 
to  a  red  one.  But  far  more  important 
that  any  of  these  i>ositions  is  the  persua¬ 
sion  thaL  at  most,  all  of  these  things,  the* 
nomination,  the  jurisdiction,  the  dress, 
the  attitude  of  ministers,  are  but  means 
towards  an  end — very  distant  means  to¬ 
wards  a  very  distant  end.  And  in  mea¬ 
sure  as  we  appreciate  this  due  propor¬ 
tion,  scandals  will  diminish,  and  the 
Church  of  the  future  will  leap  forward 
on  its  course,  bounding  like  a  ship  that 
has  thrown  over  its  super-charge  of 
cargo,  or  quelled  an  intestine  mutiny. 

Or  take  a  yet  graver  question — ^the 
mode  of  reganling  those  physical  won¬ 
ders  which  are  c^led  miracles.  There 
is  no  doubt  an  increasing  difficulty  on 
this  subject — a  difficulty  ^enhanced  by 
the  incredulity  which  now  besets  edu- 
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cated  sections  of  mankind,  and  by  the 
credulity  which  has  taken  hold  with  a 
fresh  tenacity  on  the  half-educated.  It 
is  a  question  on  which  neither  science 
nor  religion,  I  venture  to  think,  has  yet 
spoken  the  last  word.  It  is  a  complex 
problem,  imperatively  demanding  that 
careful  definition  of  which  I  spoke  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  calm  survey  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  incidents  not  only  of  biblical 
but  of  ecclesiastical  history,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant.  On  the  true  as- 
f)ects  of  such  physical  portents  as  have 
been  connected  with  the  history  of  reli¬ 
gion,  there  is  much  to  be  argued.  But 
on  these  arguments  I  do  not  enter.  The 
point  on  which  I  would  desire  to  fix 
your  attention  is  this ;  that  whatever 
view  we  take  of  these  “  signs  and  won¬ 
ders,”  their  relative  proportion  as  grounds 
of  argument  has  altogether  changed. 
There  is  a  well-known  saying,  like  other 
famous  axioms  of  Christian  life,  erro¬ 
neously  ascribed  to  St.  Augustine — “  We 
believe  the  miracles  for  the  sake  of  the 
Gospels,  not  the  Gospels  for  the  sake  of 
the  miracles.”  Fill  your  minds  with 
this  principle,  view  it  in  all  its  conse¬ 
quences,  observe  how  many  maxims 
both  of  the  Bible  and  of  philosophy  con¬ 
form  to  it,  and  you  will  find  yourselves 
in  a  position  which  will  enable  you  to 
treat  with  equanimity  half  the  perplexi¬ 
ties  of  this  subject.  However  valuable 
the  record  of  extraordinary  incidents 
may  be  in  other  respects,  however  im¬ 
pressively  they  may  be  used  to  convey 
the  truths  of  which  they  are  confessedly 
the  symbols,  they  have,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  very  men  whom  we  most  desire  to 
convince,  become  stumbling  blocks  and 
not  supports.  External  evidence  has 
with  most  thinking  men  receded  to  the 
background,  internal  evidence  has  come 
to  the  front.  Let  us  learn  by  experience 
to  use  with  moderation  arguments 
which,  at  least  for  the  present,  have  lost 
their  force.  Let  us  acknowledge  that 
there  are  greater  miracles,  more  convinc- 
cing  miracles,  than  those  which  appeal 
only  to  our  sense  of  astonishment. 
‘‘  The  greatest  of  miracles,”  as  a  vener¬ 
able  statesman  has  observed,  is  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Christ.  The  world  was  con¬ 
verted,  in  the  first  instance,  not  by  ap¬ 
peals  to  physical,  but  to  moral  prodigies. 
Let  us  recognise  that  the  preternatural  is 
not  the  supernatural,  and  that,  whether 


the  preternatural  is  present  or  absent, 
the  true  supernatural  may  and  will  re¬ 
main  unshaken. 

IV.  And  what  is  the  true  superna¬ 
tural  ?  What  are  those  essentials  in  reli¬ 
gion  w'hich  have  been  the  purifying  salt 
of  Christianity  hitherto,  and  will  be  the 
illuminating  light  hereafter ;  which,  rais¬ 
ing  us  above  our  natural  state,  point  to 
a  destiny  above  this  material  world — 
this  commonplace  existence  ?  The  great 
advance  which,  on  the  whole,  theology 
has  made  in  these  latter  centuries,  and 
which  it  may  be  expected  still  more  to 
make  in  the  centuries  which  are  to  come 
is  this,  that  the  essential,  the  superna¬ 
tural  elements  of ‘religion  are  recognised 
to  be  those  which  are  moral  and  spiri¬ 
tual.  These  are  its  chief  recommenda¬ 
tions  to  the  reason  of  mankind.  Without 
them,  it  would  have  long  ago  perished. 
So  far  as  it  has  lost  sight  of  these,  it  has 
dwindled  and  faded.  With  these,  it  may 
overcome  the  world.  Other  opportuni¬ 
ties  will  occur  in  which  I  shall  hope  to 
draw  out  at  length  both  the  means  by 
which  these  spiritual  elements  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  may  be  carried  on  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  and  also  the  charac¬ 
teristics  which  distinguish  them  from  like 
elements  in  inferior  religions.*  It  is 
enough  to  have  indicated  that  in  the 
supremacy  of  these,  and  in  their  supre¬ 
macy  alone,  lies  the  hope  of  the  future. 
To  love  whatever  is  truly  lovable,  to  de¬ 
test  whatever  is  truly  detestable,  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  glory  and  divinity  of  good¬ 
ness  is  indestructible,  and  that  there 
has  been,  is,  and  will  be  a  constant  en¬ 
largement  and  elevation  of  our  concep¬ 
tions  of  it — furnishes  a  basis  of  religion 
which,  whilst  preserving  all  the  best  parts 
of  the  sacred  records  and  of  Christian 
worship  and  practice,  is  a  guarantee  at 
once  for  its  perpetuity  and  for  its  growth 
Observe  also  that  in  proportion  to  our 
insistence  on  the  moral  greatness  of 
Christianity  as  its  chief  evidence  and 
chief  essence,  there  accrues  an  external 
weight  of  authority  denied  to  the  lower 
and  narrower,  but  granted  to  the  higher 
and  wider,  views  of  religion.  When  we 
look  over  the  long  annals  of  ecclesiasti- 


*  In  the  two  sermons  preached  In  the  Col¬ 
lege  Church  and  in  the  Parish  Church  of 
St.  Andrews  on  the  following  Sunday,  March 
1 8th. 
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cal  history,  we  shall  often  find  that  it  is 
not  within  the  close  range  of  the  so- 
called  orthodox,  but  from  the  outlying 
camp  of  the  so-called  heretic  or  infidel, 
that  the  champions  of  the  true  faith  have 
come.  Not  from  the  logic  of  Calvin,  or 
the  rhetoric  of  Bossuet,  but  from  the 
great  scholars  and  philosophers  of  the 
close  of  the  last  century  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this,  have  been  drawn  the  best 
portraitures  of  Christianity  and  its 
Founder.  A  clearer  glimpse  into  the 
nature  of  the  Deity  was  granted  to 
Spinoza,*  the  excommunicated  Jew  of 
Amsterdam,  than  to  the  combined  forces 
of  Episcopacy  and  Presbytery  in  the 
Synod  of  Dordrecht.  When  we  cast  our 
eyes  over  the  volumes  which,  perhaps,  of 
all  others,  give  us  at  once  the  clearest 
prospect  of  the  progress  of  humanity, 
and  the  saddest  retrospect  of  the  mis¬ 
takes  of  theology — Mr.  Lecky’s  History 
of  European  Morals  and  oj  Rationalism 
— when  we  read  there  of  the  eradication 
of  deeply-rooted  beliefs  which,  under 
the  guidance  of  ecclesiastics  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  rulers,  were  supposed  to  be 
essential  to  the  existence  of  religion — 
witchcraft,  persecution,  intolerance,  pro¬ 
hibition  of  commercial  intercourse — if 
for  one  moment  our  faith  is  staggered 
by  seeing  that  these  beneficent  changes 
were  brought  about  by  States  in  defiance 
of  Churches,  by  philosophers  in  defiance 
of  divines,  it  is  revived  when  we  perceive 
that  the  end  towards  which  those  various 
agencies  worked  is  the  same  as  that  de¬ 
sired  by  the  best  of  the  theologians ; 
that  what  Mr.  Lecky  calls  the  seculari¬ 
sation  of  politics  is  in  fact  the  Christian i- 
sation  of  theology.  That  view  of  man, 
of  the  universe,  and  of  God  which  by  a 
recent  able  writer  is  called  “  Natural  Re- 


*  This  statement  would  be  justified  by  a 
comparison  of  the  best  sayings  of  Spinoza 
with  the  best  sayings  of  the  Synod  of  Dort. 
The  former  are  still  read  with  admiration  and 
instruction,  even  by  those  who  widely  differ 
from  Spinoza’s  general  teaching.  The  latter 
are  but  little  known,  even  to  those  who  most 
firmly  agree  with  the  theory  propounded  by 
the  Synod. 

It  may  also  be  well  to  record,  over  against 
the  anathemas  which  have  been  levelled  at  his 
name,  the  epithet  by  which  his  humbler  ac¬ 
quaintances  called  him  immediately  after  his 
death,  The  blessed  Spinoza,”  and  the  de- 
scriptioi  given  of  him  by  Schleiermacher, 
"  He  was  a  man  full  of  religion  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 
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ligion”*  is  in  fact  Christianity  in  its 
larger  and  wider  aspect.  The  hope  of 
immortality,  which  beyond  any  other  be¬ 
lief  of  man  carries  us  out  of  the  world  of 
sense,  was  eagerly  defended  by  Voltaire 
and  Rousseau,  no  less  than  by  Butler 
and  Paley.  The  serious  view  of  duty, 
the  admiration  of  the  heroic  and  the 
generous  and  the  just,  the  belief  in  the 
transcendent  value  of  the  spiritual  and 
the  unseen,  are  cherished  possessions  of 
the  philosophers  of  our  generation,  no 
less  than  of  the  missionaries  and  saints 
of  the  generation  that  is  past.  The  Go¬ 
liath  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  was 
once  well  observed  by  a  Professor  f  of 
your  own,  is  not  on  the  opposite  side  of 
ihe  valley — he  is  in  our  midst ;  he  is  on 
our  side  :  he  is  not  to  be  slain  by  sling  and 
stone,  but  he  is — if  we  did  but  know  it 
— our  friend,  our  ally,  our  champion.  If 
there  is  a  constantly  increasing  ten¬ 
dency,  as  Mr.  Lecky  says,  |  to  identify 
the  Bible  and  conscience,  this  is  in  other 
words,  as  he  himself  well  states  the  case, 
a  tendency  to  place  Christianity  in  a 
position  “  in  which  we  have  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  triumph  of  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  its  Founder,”  a  position  in 
which  by  the  nature  of  the  case  the 
doubters  will  be  constantly  diminishing 
and  the  intelligent  believers  constantly 
increasing. 

It  is  indeed  one  hope  not  only  for  the 
solution,  but  for  the  pacific  solution  of 
our  theological  problems,  that  in  this, 
more  than  in  any  previous  age,  in  our 
country  more  than  in  most  countries, 
the  critical  and  the  conservative  over¬ 
lap,  interweave,  and  shade  off  into  each 
other — “  lonians  and  Dorians  on  both 
sides.”  The  intelligent  High  Church¬ 
man,  the  moderate  Free  Churchman, 
melts  almost  imperceptibly  into  the  in¬ 
quiring  scholar.  The  generous  Puritan 
or  Nonconformist  is  more  than  one 
third  a  Latitudinarian,  perhaps  even  half 
a  Churchman.  Few  philosophers  have 
so  entirely  parted  with  the  natural  feel¬ 
ings  of  tire  human  heart,  or  the  natural 
aspirations  of  the  human  mind,  as  to  be 
indifferent  to  the  sane  or  insane  direc- 


*  See  a  series  of  most  instructive  articles 
in  Maemillan't  Magazine,  on  "Natural  Reli¬ 
gion,”  between  February,  1875,  and  April, 
1877. 

Professor  Campbell. 

History  of  Rationalism,  i.  384,  ii.  247,  385. 
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tion  of  so  mighty  an  instrument  for 
good  or  evil  as  the  religious  instinct  of 
mankind.  And  thus  the  basis  of  a  rea* 
sonable  theology,  even  if  shaken  for  the 
moment  by  the  frenzy  of  partisans,  has  in¬ 
trinsically  become  wider  and  more  solid. 
The  lines  drawn  by  sects  and  parties  do 
not  correspond  with  the  deeper  lines  of 
human  nature  and  of  history.  A  distin¬ 
guished  theological  statesman  some  time 
since  drew  out  what  he  called  a  chart  of 
religious  thought.  But  there  was  one 
school  of  thought  which  was  noticed 
only  to  be  dismissed.  And  yet  this 
school  or  tendency  is  one  which  happily 
runs  across  all  the  others  and  contains 
within  itself,  not  indeed  all,  but  many  of 
the  finest  elements  of  Christendom — the 
backbone  of  Christian  life,  the  lamp  of 
Christian  thought.  We  often  hear  of 
the  reconciliation  of  theology  and  science. 
The  phrase  is  well  intended,  and  has 
been  used  as  the  title  of  an  excellent 
book.  But  it  does  not  exactly  describe 
the  case.  What  we  need  is  the  recogni¬ 
tion  that  so  far  as  they  meet.  Theology  and 
Science  are  one  and  indivisible.  What¬ 
ever  enlarges  our  ideas  of  nature  en¬ 
larges  our  ideas  of  God.  Whatever 
gives  us  a  deeper  insight  into  the. nature 
of  the  Author  of  the  universe  gives  us  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  secrets  of  the 
universe  itself.  Whatever  is  bad  theo¬ 
logy  is  also  bad  science ;  whatever  is 
good  science  is  also  good  theology.  In 
like  manner,  we  hear  of  the  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  religion  and  morality.  The  an¬ 
swer  is  the  same ;  they  are  one  and  indi- 
N-isible.  Whatever  tends  to  elevate  the 
virtue,  the  purity,  the  generosity  of  man¬ 
kind,  is  high  religion  ;  whatever  debases 
the  mind,  or  corrupts  the  heart,  or  hard¬ 
ens  the  conscience,  under  whatever  pre¬ 
text,  however  specious,  is  low  religion,  is 
infidelity  of  the  worst  sort.  There  are, 
according  to  the  old  Greek  proverb, 
many  who  have  bonie  the  thyrsus,  and 
yet  not  been  inspired  prophets.  There 
are  many  also  who  have  been  inspired 
prophets  without  wearing  the  prophetic 
mantle,  or  bearing  the  mystic  wand ; 
and  these,  whether  statesmen,  philoso¬ 
phers,  poets,  have  been  amongst  the 
friends,  conscious  or  unconscious,  of  the 
religion  of  the  future ;  they  are  citizens, 
whether  registered  or  unregistered,  in 
the  Jerusalem  which  is  above,  and  which 
is  free. 


And  now,  with  all  this  cloud  of  wit¬ 
nesses,  what  is  our  duty  in  this  interval 
of  waiting,  of  transition  ?  What  is  our 
duty  ?  and  what  is  yours,  O  students  of 
St.  Andrews,  O  future  pastors  of  the 
famous  Church  of  Scotland,  O  rising 
generation  of  that  strong  Scottish  nation 
which  in  former  times  was  the  firmest 
bulwark  of  a  national,  Protestant,  reason¬ 
able  Christianity  ?  You,  no  doubt,  in 
this  secluded  corner  of  our  island,  feel 
the  breath  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  How 
are  you  to  avoid  being  carried  about 
with  every  gust  of  its  fitful  doctrine  ? 
How  are  you  to  gather  into  your  sails 
the  bounding  breeze  of  its  invincible 
strength  ?  There  is  nothing  to  make 
you  despair  of  your  Church.  It  may 
have  to  pass  through  many  transforma¬ 
tions  ;  but  a  Church  which  has  not  only 
stood  the  rude  shocks  of  so  many  seces¬ 
sions  and  disruptions,  but  continues  to 
gather  into  its  ranks  the  most  liberal  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  nation,  is  too  great  an  in¬ 
stitution  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  party,  if  only  it  be  true  to  that 
fine  maxim  of  Archbishop  Leighton’s,  of 
leaving  to  others  “  to  preach  up  the 
times,”  and  claiming  for  itself  “  to 
preach  up  eternity.”  The  principle  of 
a  national  Establishment,  which  Chal¬ 
mers  vindicated  in  the  interests  of  Chris¬ 
tian  philanthropy  has  in  these  latter  days 
more  and  more  commended  itself  in  the 
interests  of  Christian  liberty^.  The  en¬ 
larging,  elevating  influence  infused  into 
a  religious  institution  by  its  contact, 
however  slight,  w'ith  so  magnificent  an 
ordinance  as  the  British  commonwealth  ; 
the  value  of  resting  a  religious  union  not 
on  some  special  doctrine  or  institution, 
but  on  the  highest  welfare  of  the  whole 
community  ; — these  principles  are  not 
less,  but  more  appreciated  now  than 
they  were  in  a  less  civilised  age.  It  is 
the  growing  conviction  of  all  reflecting 
minds  that  there  is  no  ground  in  the 
nature  of  things  or  in  the  precepts  of 
the  Christian  religion  for  the  sharp  divi¬ 
sion  which  divines  used  to  draw  between 
the  spiritual  and  secular,  for  the  curious 
fancy  which  represented  all  which  be¬ 
longed  to  ecclesiastical  matters  as  holy, 
all  which  belonged  to  the  state  as  world¬ 
ly.  In  proportion  as  those  larger  and 
nobler  hopes  of  religion,  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  penetrate  into  all  the 
communions  of  this  country,  the  provin- 
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cial  and  retrograde  distinctions  which 
have  been  stereotyped  amongst  us  will 
fade  away ;  and  the  policy  of  improving 
and  reforming  institutions,  instead  of 
blindly  destroying  or  blindly  preserving 
them,  will  regain  the  hold  which  as  late 
as  the  first  half  of  this  century  it  retained 
on  the  intelligence  and  conscience  of  the 
nation. 

There  is  perhaps  a  danger  which 
threatens  the  Church  of  Scotland,  in 
common  with  all  the  Churches  of  Chris¬ 
tendom — the  apprehension  which  we 
sometimes  hear  expressed,  that  the  more 
gifted  and  cultivated  minds  of  the  com¬ 
ing  generation  shrink  from  the  noble  mis¬ 
sion,  because  of  the  supposed  restraints  of 
the  clerical  profession.  Far  more  dismal 
than  any  secession  of  Old  Lights  and  New 
Lights  would  be  the  secession  of  the  vig¬ 
orous  intellects  and  nobler  natures  which 
of  old  time  made  the  Scottish  Church, 
though  poor  in  wealth,  rich  in  the  best 
gifts  of  God.  But  it  is  precisely  this 
tendency  which  it  is  in  your  own  power 
to  cure  or  to  prevent.  The  attractions 
of  the  Christian  ministry,  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  which  it  offers  of  untried  useful¬ 
ness,  are  not  less  but  greater,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  questions  of  religion  involve 
a  larger  and  deeper  sweep  of  ideas  than 
when  they  ran  within  the  four  comers  of 
the  Confession  of  Faith.  Nor  is  there 
any  reason  in  the  constitution  of  your 
Church,  or  in  the  prospects  of  your  coun¬ 
try,  why  that  Confession  should  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  expanding  forms  of  reli¬ 
gious  life  amongst  you.  I  am  not  here 
to  criticise  or  disparage  that  venerable 
document,  which,  born  under  my  own 
roof  at  Westminster,  alone  of  all  such 
confessions  for  a  short  time  represented 
the  whole  national  faith  of  Great  Britain. 
If  it  has  some  defects  or  exaggerations, 
from  which  our  own  Thirty- nine  Ar¬ 
ticles  are  free,  on  the  other  hand  it  has 
soared  to  higher  heights  and  struck  down 
to  deeper  depths.  Each  views  theology 
from  a  limited  'experience ;  and  through 
the  color  of  [the  atmosphere,  political, 
philosophical,  and  military,  in  which  the 
framers  of  each  were  moving.  To  com¬ 
pare  the  failings  and  the  excellencies  of 
the  two  Confessions,  and  to  illustrate 
from  them  the  condition  of  our.respec- 
tive  Churches,  would  be,  if  this  were  the 
time  or  place,  a  most  interesting  and  in¬ 


structive  .  task.  Still,  even  the  Confes¬ 
sion  of  the  Westminster  Assembly  is  not 
the  essential,  is  not  the  best  characteris¬ 
tic  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  any  more 
than  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  are  the 
essential  or  the  best  characteristic  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Nor  are  the 
present  forms  of  adhesion  to  it  more 
sacred  than  the  ancient  forms  of  adhe¬ 
sion  to  the  English  standards,  which  a 
few  years  ago,  by  the  timely  intervention 
of  the  Imperil  Legislature,  were  largely 
modified,  *  and  might  at  any  moment, 
without  any  loss  to  the  Church  or  the 
State,  be  altogether  abolished. 

These  however  are  merely  passing  and 
external  difhculties,  to  be  surmounted 
by  patriotic  f>olicy,  by  mutual  forbear¬ 
ance,  by  courageous  perseverance.  Nei¬ 
ther  for  us  nor  for  you  are  any  such  re¬ 
strictions  worth  a  single  gifted  intellect 
or  a  single  devout  life  that  they  may  ex¬ 
clude. 

But  neither  in  the  retention  nor  in  the 
abolition  of  these  local  impediments  is 
the  main  interest  of  the  ministry  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  the  times  that  are 
coming.  Confession  or  no  Confession, 
subscription  or  no  subscription.  Estab¬ 
lished  Church  or  Free  or  United  Presby¬ 
terian,  there  is  other  and  worthier  work 
for  you  to  accomplish.  There  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  moral  evils  which  you 
have  to  combat,  the  rough  manners,  the 
intemp>erate  habits  of  large  numbers  of 
your  fellow-citizens.  There  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  high  and  pure  traditions 
of  former  times  which  you  have  to  main¬ 
tain  ;  the  appropriation  of  whatever  pas¬ 
toral  activity  or  keen  intellectual  ardor 
may  be  seen  in  other  communions. 
There  are  those  words  and  works  of  great¬ 
ness  to  which  I  referred  in  my  earlier 
address,  and  the  actual  examples  which 
you  have  or  have  had  before  you  in  your 
own  generation.  In  these  there  is  more 
than  enough  to  occupy  and  exalt  your¬ 
selves  and  others,  and  to  show  that  the 
Church  of  Scotland  is  still  able,  and  is 
still  proud,  to  hold  its  head  among  the 
Churches  of  Christendom.  It  is  for  you  to 
welcome  with  a  just  pride  its  acknowl¬ 
edged  glories.  Place  before  yourselves 
the  noble  thoughts  which  have  been  en¬ 
kindled,  not  by  German,  not  by  Angli- 

*  See  Essays  on  Church  and  State,  212. 
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can,  but  by  your  own  pastors  and  teach-  countryman,  who,  though  winding  up  the 
ers.  Remember  how  one*  has  taught  threads  of  his  long  and  honorable  life 
you,  in  language  never  surpassed,  the  at  Chelsea,  has  never  disdained  the  tra- 
connection  of  religion  with  common  life,  ditions  of  the  Scottish  Church  and  na- 
and  the  claims  of  the  one  universal  reli-  tion,  still  warms  at  the  recollection  of 


gion  to  acceptance  by  the  very  reason 
of  its  universality;  how  anotherf  has 
shown  you  the  high  value  of  theology, 
viewed  in  its  long  historical  aspect,  and 
the  yet  higher  grandeur  of  religion ; 
howj  another  has  taught  you  that,  how¬ 
ever  great  is  the  Church  militant  or  the 
Church  dogmatic,  there  is  yet  a  greater 
Church,  the  Church  beneficent;  how 
one§  has  endeavored  to  represent  to  you 
the  relation  of  religion  to  culture,  an- 
other|  of  religion  to  philosophy,  and  ^ 
another  of  religion  to  ritual ;  how  the  still 
small  whispers  of  spiritual  life,  though  no 
longer  **  heard  from  the  farther  shore  of 
the  Tay  or  of  the  Clyde,  still  make  them¬ 
selves  felt  by  those  whose  ears  are  at¬ 
tuned  to  their  heavenly  harmonies ;  how 
many  an  eloquent  voice  is  yet  heard 
from  the  pulpit  of  ancient  abbey  or  pop¬ 
ulous  city  or  mountain  village  ;  how  in¬ 
spiring  is  the  exampleft  of  the  venerable 
teacher  whom  the  Church  of  Scotland 
sent  out  to  India  some  forty  years  ago, 
and  who  still  bears  the  greatest  name  of 
living  Indian  missionaries ;  how'  invigora¬ 
ting  and  stimulating  is  the  memory  of 
the  foremost  Scottish  minister  of  our 
age,  who,  though  gone,  yet  still  seems 
to  live  again  amongst  us  in  his  own  flesh 
and  blood,  and  whose  commanding 
voice  still  exhorts  us,  as  with  his  dying 
words,  to  be  “  broad  w'ith  the  breadth 
of  the  charity  of  Almighty  God,  and 
narrow  with  the  narrowness  of  His  right- 
eousness.”  I  might  enlarge  the  roll — I 
might  go  back  to  the  worthies  of  earlier 
days — to  Carstairs,§§  whose  memory  was 
recalled  of  late  by  a  descendant  worthy 
of  himself — to  the  great  literary  leaders 
of  the  Church  in  the  last  century,  to 
Chalmers  and  Irving.  In  our  own,  I 
might  speak  of  your  most  famous  living 

*  Principal  Caird.  f  Principal  Tulloch. 

J  Salvation  Here  and  Hereafter,  by  John  Ser¬ 
vice,  minister  of  Inch. 

$  Principal  Shairp.  |  Professor  Knight. 

T  Pastoral  Counsels  by  the  late  John  Rob¬ 
ertson  ;  Rejorms  in  the  Church  of  Gotland,  by 
the  late  Robert  Lee,  D.D. 

**  The  late  John  McLeod  Campbell,  and 
the  late  Thomas  Erskine. 

Dr.  Duff.  Life  of  Norman  McLeod. 
Life  of  Carstairs,  by  l5r.  Story. 


his  native  Annandale,  still  is  fired  with 
poetic  ardor  when  he  speaks  of  the 
glories  of  St.  Andrew’s. 

But  it  is  enough.  There  are  words 
which  often  come  into  my  mind  when  I 
look  at  an  assemblage  like  this — words 
spoken  by  a  gifted  poet,  endeared  to 
some  among  us,  and  who  loved  your 
country  well — a  cry,  desponding  per¬ 
haps,  yet  also  cheering,  wrung  from  him 
by  the  dislocations  and  confusions  of  his 
time,  which  is  also  ours,  when  he  looked 
out  on  the  contending  forces  of  the 
age — 

“  O  that  the  armies  indeed  were  arrayed  !  O 
joy  of  the  onset ! 

Sound,  thou  trumpet  of  God  ;  come  forth, 
great  cause,  to  array  us  ; 

King  and  leader  appear ;  thy  soldiers  sor¬ 
rowing  seek  thee.”  * 

We  may  already  hear  the  distant  notes 
of  that  trumpet ;  we  may  catch,  however 
faintly,  the  coming  of  that  cause.  The 
kings  and  leaders  surely  will  appear  at 
last,  if  their  soldiers  will  but  follow  them 
on  to  victory. 

It  was  once  said  in  mournful  com¬ 
plaint  of  the  highest  ecclesiastic  in 
Christendom,  “  For  the  sake  of  gaining 
to-day,  he  has  thrown  away  to-morrow 
for  ever.”  Be  our  policy  the  reverse  of 
this  :  be  it  ours  to  fasten  our  thoughts, 
not  on  the  passions  and  parties  of  the 
brief  to-day,  but  on  the  hopes  of  the 
long  to-morrow.  The  day,  the  year,  may 
perchance  belong  to  the  destructives, 
the  cynics,  and  the  partisans.  But  the 
morrow,  the  coming  century,  belongs  to 
the  catholic,  comprehensive,  discrimi¬ 
nating,  all-embracing  Christianity,  which 
has  the  promise,  not  perhaps  of  this  pre¬ 
sent  time,  but  of  the  times  which  are  yet 
to  be. 

“  O  fortes,  pejoraque  passi 
Mecum  saepe  viri — 

Cras  ingens  iterabimus  aequor.” 

“  Come,  my  friends — 

Souls  that  have  toiled,  and  wrought,  and 
thought,  with  me  .... 

Tis  not  too  late  to  seek  a  newer  world.” 

Macmillan' s  Magazine. 


*  Clough’s  Bothie,  ix. 
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MY  NEIGHBOR’S  WIFE!  ^ 

BY  FREDERICK  LOCKER. 

Hark  !  Hark  to  my  neighbor’  flute  ! 

Yon  powder’d  slave,  that  ox,  that  ass  are  his; 

Hark  to  his  wheezy  pipe;  my  neighbor  is 
A  worthy  sort  of  brute. 

My  tuneful  neighbor’s  rich — has  houses,  lands, 

A  wife  (confound  his  flute — a  handsome  wife !) : 

Her  love  must  give  a  gusto  to  his  life. 

See  yonder — there  she  stands. 

.She  turns,  she  gazes,  she  has  lustrous  eyes, 

A  throat  like  Juno,  and  Aurora’s  arms-7- 
Per  Bacco,  what  a  paragon  of  charms ! 

My  neighbor’s  drawn  a  prize. 

Yet,  somehow,  life’s  a  nuisance  with  its  woes. 

Sin  and  disease — and  that  eternal  preaching : 

We’ve  suffer’d  from  our  early  pious  teaching — 

We  suffer — goodness  knows. 

How  vain  the  wealth  that  breeds  its  own  vexation. 

Yet  few  appear  to  care  to  quite  forego  it ! 

Then  weariness  of  life  (and  many  know  it) 

Isn’t  a  glad  sensation : 

And  therefore,  neighbor  mine,  without  a  sting 
I  contemplate  thy  flelds,  thy  house,  thy  flocks ; 

I  covet  not  thy  man,  thine  ass,  thine  ox, 

Thy  flute,  thy — anything. 

Cornhill  Magazine. 


EVIDENCES  OF  THE  AGE  OF  ICE. 
BY  HENRY  WOODWARD,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  *C 


Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  looked 
upon  as  an  article  of  faith  among  geolo¬ 
gists  that  the  whole  globe  was  once  in  a 
molten,  incandescent  state,  and  that  the 
conditions  of  temperature  now  prevail¬ 
ing  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  had  been 
produced  in  process  of  time  by  the  slow 
and  gradual  cooling  of  the  once  fused 
and  glowing  mass.  But  whatever  may 
be  the  unknown  heat  of  the  deeper 
strata,  that  of  the  surface  results  solely 
from  the  great  source  of  heat,  the  centre 
of  attraction  of  our  planetary  system — 
the  sun. 

The  oscillations  between  heat  and  cold 
that  we  experience  from  day  to  night. 


and  from  summer  to  winter,  all  depend 
on  the  laws  of  absorption  and  radiation 
of  heat  given  off  by  the  sun  to  the  earth, 
or  radiated  by  the  earth  into  stellar  space. 

•  If  the  earth  were  a  globe  of  perfect 
regularity,  presenting  on  its  surface  no 
contrast  of  land  and  sea,  plateaux  and 
plains,  snow  and  verdure,  a  nearly  equa¬ 
ble  distribution  of  climates  would  be 
established  over  its  whole  extent,  and 
one  could  exactly  measure  the  degrees 
of  heat  by  those  of  latitude. 

But  such  we  know  is  not  the  case. 
Every  place  has  its  own  climate.  Such 
variations  depend  on  the  elevation  of  the 
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land  above  the  sea ;  the  position  of  a 
place,  whether  inland  or  on  the  coast ;  the 
direction  and  height  of  its  mountain 
chains ;  the  extent  of  its  forests,  savan¬ 
nahs,  and  cultivated  lands ;  on  the  width 
of  its  valleys,  the  abundance  of  its  rivers, 
the  outline  of  its  coast ;  on  marine  cur¬ 
rents,  prevalent  winds,  clouds,  rain,  fogs, 
&c. ;  these  varied  causes  constitute,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  latitude,  what  is  cdled 
“  the  climate  of  a  country.” 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  cli- 
matal  phenomenon  is  that  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  for  to  heat  we  probably  owe  all  the 
movements  of  the  atmosphere  which  we 
call  winds.  Parts  of  the  earth  become 
overheated,  and  these  put  in  motion  the 
whole  system  of  atmospheric  currents ; 
these  too  give  to  the  winds  the  moisture 
destined  to  be  dispersed  as  clouds,  and 
to  fall  again  on  the  earth  as  snow  and 
rain. 

The  impulse  to  all  these  movements 
of  air  and  water  is  given  by  the  sun’s 
rays ;  and  on  this  luminous  body  all  the 
life  of  our  planet  depends.  To  the  facts, 
then,  that  the  earth  is  so  uneven  in  its 
surface  configuration,  that  its  land  and 
water  are  so  very  irregularly  distributed, 
and  that  it  receives  an  unequal  share  of 
solar  heat  varying  with  the  seasons  and 
the  latitudes,  we  owe  that  infinite  variety 
of  climate  by  which  it  is  characterized. 

One  country  near  the  polar  circle  re¬ 
ceives  more  warmth  than  does  another 
situated  at  a  less  distance  from  the  tro¬ 
pics  ;  one  region  of  the  temperate  zone 
is  hot  in  comparison  with  certain  spaces 
in  the  equatorial  zone.  And  in  each 
place  the  temperature  continually  varies 
and  oscillates  under  the  action  of  winds, 
currents,  and  all  the  other  agencies 
which  affect  climate ;  and  when  indi¬ 
cated  by  lines  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
an  inextricable  network  is  formed,  of 
which  we  can  only  recognize  the  princi¬ 
pal  traits. 

Fifty  years  ago  Humboldt  first  conceiv¬ 
ed  the  idea  of  uniting  by  lines  all  those 
parts  of  the  earth’s  surface  having  -the 
same  annual  average  temperature. 

These  imaginary  lines  traced  on  the 
circumference  of  the  globe  are  called  iso¬ 
thermal  lines;  they  give  the  thermal  lati¬ 
tude,  which  differs  widely  from  the  geo¬ 
metrical  latitude.' 

While  the  lines  of  degrees  traced  every 
69^  miles  apart  are  par^lel  to  the  equa¬ 


tor  and  perfectly  regular,  the  isothermals 
are  contorted  into  numerous  and  often 
sharp  curves  over  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

The  thermal  equator  (or  the  curve  of 
the  greatest  average  heat,  on  each  side 
of  which  the  temperature  gradually  de¬ 
creases  towards  the  poles)  lies  amost  en¬ 
tirely  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  which 
is  warmer  than  the  southern. 

The  district  of  greatest  heat  lies  be¬ 
tween  10°  and  60®  E.  longitude,  and  be¬ 
tween  15®  and  30°  N.  latitude;  that  is 
to  say,  it  is  the  area  to  the  east  and  west 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  embracing  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  that  narrow  gulf,  and  also  that 
of  Persia. 

The  district  of  greatest  cold  lies  be¬ 
tween  120®  and  140®  E.  longitude,  and 
between  60®  and  80®  N.  latitude,  along 
the  course  of  the  river  Lena,  the  princi¬ 
pal  river  of  Siberia,  covered  during  many 
months  of  the  year  by  snow  and  ice ; 
within  the  frozen  mud  and  ice-cliffs  at 
whose  mouth  have  been  found  the  en¬ 
tire  carcasses  of  the  mammoth  and  the 
woolly  rhinoceros. 

All  these  sinuosities  of  the  isothermal 
lines  over  the  earth’s  surface  are  caused 
by  similar  isolated  areas  of  a  higher  or 
lower  temperature,  which  deflect  them 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree  from  a  straight 
course. 

Thus  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
where  the  continents  are  diminished  gra¬ 
dually  towards  the  south,  and  where  the 
moderating  influence  of  the  ocean  tends 
to  eliminate  all  climatic  differences,  the 
lines  of  equal  annual  temperature  seem 
to  be  pretty  regular,  and  in  the  Antarctic 
Ocean  they  may  be  considered  parallel 
to  the  degrees  of  latitude.  The  most 
marked  curves  of  these  southern  isother¬ 
mals  are  developed  immediately  to  the 
west  of  Africa  and  the  west  of  South 
America,  where  the  influence  of  the 
currents  of  cold  water  flowing  towards 
the  equator  from  the  Antarctic  Ocean  is 
most  visibly  demonstrable. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  the  sinuo¬ 
sities  of  the  isothermal  lines  are  much 
more  marked  than  in  the  southern,  and 
cut  the  degrees  of  latitude  at  all  angles. 
One  of  the  highest  of  these  isothermal 
waves  is  that  which  rises  in  latitude  45° 
N.,  off  the  coast  of  Halifax,  Nova  Sco¬ 
tia,  passes  to  the  south  of  Newfound¬ 
land,  ascends  in  a  north-easterly  direc¬ 
tion  past  the  south-east  coast  of  Iceland, 
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attaining  its  summit  about  latitude  65° 
N. ;  it  then  bends  down  to  Drontheim, 
Stockholm,  and  Moscow,  falling  again 
nearly  to  latitude  45®  N.  in  Central  Asia. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  sinuosities  of 
the  lines  of  equal  temperature,  they  all  in¬ 
dicate  a  more  or  less  rapid  decrease  of 
heat  between  the  equator  and  the  two 
polar  zones. 

In  the  interior  of  continents,  the  chief 
modifications  of  climate  are  produced  by 
mountain  ranges  and  winds ;  on  coasts 
and  islands  the  climate  depends  on  ocean 
currents  and  winds. 

Happily  for  England,  we  enjoy  here 
what  is  called  an.  “  insular  climate.” 
There  are  special  reasons  why  the  climate 
of  the  British  Isles  is  so  much  milder 
than  that  of  any  other  place  in  the  same 
latitude,  and  we  may  with  advantage 
consider  these  exceptional  circumstances 
before  proceeding  further.  Take,  for 
example,  two  pardlels  of  latitude  at  the 
present  day.  Off  Little  Belle  Isle,  in 
the  month  of  July  1864,  Mr.  J.  F.  Camp¬ 
bell*  records  the  temperature  of  the  air 
at  48°,  water  40°  (wind  south  when  the 
temperature  was  taken),  and  icebergs  in 
sight.  Mr.  Campbell  passed  bergs  400 
ft.  deep  and  200  ft.  long,  and  many 
others  of  far  larger  size,  some  being  150 
ft.  above  the  water.  Belle  Isle  is  in  the 
same  latitude  as  London. 

In  1831,  Mr.  Redfield  states  that  the 
harbor  of  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  was 
completely  blocked  by  ice  so  late  as  the 
month  of  June.  This  is  2“  further  south 
than  the  port  of  Liverpool,  and  yet  one 
never  heard  of  the  port  of  Liverpool 
being  blocked  by  ice,  even  in  January ! 
Again,  the  limit  of  constantly  frozen 
ground  which  extends  to  the  southern 
border  of  Hudson’s  Bay  (where  ice  is 
found  in  digging  (wells  in  summer,  at  a 
depth  of  4  ft.  below  [the  surface)  is  in 
the  same  latitude  as  London.  Nairn, 
on  the  desolate  and  frozen  coast  of  Lab¬ 
rador,  is  in  the  same  latitude  as  Dub¬ 
lin  ;  yet  the  former  has  only  a  mean 
temperature  of  28°,  whilst  Dublin  has  a 
mean  temperature  of  49“,  or  nearly  dou¬ 
ble  the  warmth  of  Nairn.  The  cause 
of  this  great  disparity  in  the  relative 
temperature  of  places  lying  in  the  same 
pardlels  of  latitude  is  to  be  found  in  the 
prevalence  of  certain  winds  and  oceanic 


*  In  his  “Short  American  Tramp,”  p.  66. 


currents,  w'hich  cause  the  isothermal  line 
to  bend  northwards  so  many  degrees  in 
passing  from  west  to  east. 

The  ocean-current  in  which  we  are 
especially  interested  is  that  mighty  stream 
which  issues  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
flows  in  a  north-easterly  course  across 
the  Atlantic,  and  is  commonly  known  as 
the  “  Gulf-Stream.” 

Since  1842,  when  the  energetic  Cap¬ 
tain  Maury,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
first  drew  the  attention  of  the  American 
Government  to  the  importance  of  pre¬ 
paring  “  wind  and  current  charts,”  the 
Gulf-Stream  has  not  wanted  observers 
and  historians.  This  remarkable  oceanic 
current  is  about  25  miles  in  breadth  of! 
Cape  Florida,  and  it  increases  to  127 
miles  off  Sandy  Hook,  whilst  its  depth 
diminishes  from  1,000  to  200  ft.  and 
under  as  it  proceeds  northwards.  From 
the  American  Coast  and  from  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland  it  is  deflected  across 
the  Atlantic,  reaching  the  Azores  in 
about  78  days,  after  flowing  nearly  3,000 
miles.  Our  own  islands  enjoy  a  portion 
of  its  warmth ;  and  even  Spitzbergen,  in 
latitude  79°  north,  feels  its  influence,  and 
before  its  warm  breath  the  glaciers  are 
stopped  abruptly  in  their  descent  to  the 
sea. 

Mr.  Croll  has  estimated  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  conveyed  by  the  Gulf- 
Stream  to  be  equal  to  that  of  a  current 
of  water  50  miles  broad  and  1,000  ft.  in 
depth,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  4  miles  an 
hour,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  65°. 
Before  its  return  from  its  northern  jour¬ 
ney,  he  concludes  it  has  cooled  down  at 
least  25°.  Each  cubic  foot  of  water, 
therefore,  has  carried  from  the  tropics 
upwards  of  1,500  units  of  heat,  or  1,158,- 
000  foot-pounds.*  Principal  J.  D. 
Forbes  has  calculated  that  the  quantity 
of  heat  thrown  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
by  the  Gulf-Stream  on  a  winter’s  day 
would  be  sufficient  to  raise  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  air  which  rests  on  France  and 
Great  Britain  from  the  freezing  point  to 
summer  beat. 

At  the  very  time  the  Gulf-Stream  is 


*  According  to  the  above  eetimateof  the  size 
and  velocity  of  the  stream,  5,575,680,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  water  are  conveyed  every  hour 
by  the  Gulf-Stream,  or  133,816,320,000,000 
cubic  feet  per  day.  The  calculations  of  Sir 
John  Herschel  and  Captain  Maury  make  the 
amount  still  greater. 
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rushing  in  greatest  volume  through  the 
Straits  of  Florida,  and  hastening  to  the 
north,  a  cold  counter-current  is  descend¬ 
ing  from  Baffin’s  Bay  by  Davis  Straits 
to  the  south  with  almost  equal  velocity. 
This  current  flows  inshore  on  the  North 
American  seaboard,  and  also  beneath 
the  Gulf-Stream,  but  does  not  mingle 
with  its  waters. 

The  Gulf-Stream  is,  of  course,  only 
one  of  many  oceanic  currents,  but  to  us 
it  has  a  pre-eminent  degree  of  interest. 
It  brings  us  genial  showers,  borne  by  the 
south-westerly  winds,  from  the  surface 
of  its  warm  and  steaming  waters.  It 
carries  the  temperature  of  summer  even 
in  the  depths  of  winter  as  far  north  as 
the  Great  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and 
there  maintains  it  in  the  midst  of  thq 
severest  frosts.  It  is  the  presence  of  this 
w’arm  water  and  a  cold  atmosphere  in 
juxtaposition  which  gives  rise  to  the 
“  silver-fogs”  of  Newfoundland,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  phenomena  to  be  seen 
anywhere  in  the  domains  of  the  Frost 
King.  Every  west  wind  that  blows 
crosses  this  stream  on  its  way  to  Europe, 
and  carries  with  it  a  portion  of  this 
heat  to  temper  the  inclemency  of  the 
northern  winter.  It  is  the  influence  of 
this  stream  upon  the  climate  that  makes 
Erin  the  “  Emerald  Isle,”  that  clothes 
the  shores  of  Albion  in  evergreen  robes, 
and  encourages  the  myrtle  and  magnolia 
to  flourish  at  Mount  Edgcombe  in  the 
open  air  all  the  year ;  it  carries  West  In¬ 
dian  seeds  to  the  Scottish  Isles,  wafts 
the  floating  pteropod-shells  to  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  Iceland,  and  renders  the  fauna 
of  Spitzbergen  richer  than  that  of  any 
other  Arctic  realm. 

But  all  earthly  advantages  are  tran¬ 
sient,  and  not  even  the  Gulf-Stream  can 
be  expected  to  be  always  so  partial  to  us 
as  it  is  to-day.  Indeed,  geologists  are 
aware  that  formerly,  owing  to  the  subsi¬ 
dence  of  that  narrow  belt  of  land,  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  at  one  time,  and 
probably  by  the  subsidence  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Valley  at  another,  the  Gulf- 
Stream  has  more  than  once  been  divert¬ 
ed  from  our  coasts,  and  our  islands  were, 
as  far  as  they  were  above  water,  glaciated 
even  as  the  coasts  of  Labrador  are  at  the 
present  day. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  evidences 
on  which  geologists  have  relied  in  writ¬ 
ing  this  latest  chapter  in  the  geological 


history  of  our  island.  These  evidences 
are  roost  abundant  and  varied ;  some  of 
them,  indeed,  lie  close  to  our  own  doors, 
and  may  easily  be  studied  and  examined. 

I  allude  to  the  great  series  of  deposits 
known  to  geologists  as  “  glacial  depo¬ 
sits,”  and  which  have  resulted  either 
from  the  action  of  glaciers  or  icebergs, 
or  some  modiflcation  of  them.  These 
may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

I.  — I.  Roches  moutonn^es. 

2.  Striated  rock-surfaces. 

3.  Boulder-clay  and  ‘  till.’ 

4.  Moraines  of  valley  glaciers. 

II.  — 5.  Erratic  blocks. 

6.  ‘  Karnes,’  '  eskers,’  and  sandy  gravelly 

drift. 

7.  Stratified  clays  with  arctic  shells. 

In  some  instances  these  can  be  di¬ 
vided  into — 

I.  Those  due  to  glaciers  and  coast-ice, 
whilst  the  land  was  greatly  elevated  (i 
to  4). 

II.  Those  due  to  the  sea  and  icebergs 
whilst  the  land  was  greatly  depressed  (5, 
6). 

But  many  of  them  are  so  altered  and 
reconstructed  that  it  is  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  attribute  them  to  one  or  other  of 
these  divisions.  What  evidences,  then, 
have  we  to-day  ? 

“  The  general  surface  of  a  great  part 
of  the  British  Islands,”  says  Mr.  James 
Geikie,  “  excluding  the  centre  and  south 
of  England,  has  a  smoothed  contour, 
which  IS  now  generally  recognized  as  the 
work  of  land-ice. 

“  Hills,  valleys,  and  knolls  of  rock 
have  been  ground  down  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  that  characteristic  flowing  outline 
which  ice  alone,  of  all  natural  agencies, 
can  produce  {rochts  moutonnees).  When, 
moreover,  we  strip  off  the  superficial 
cover  of  detritus  and  examine  the  surface 
of  rock  underneath,  we  find  it  covered 
with  the  well-known  grooving  and  stria- 
tion  such  as  are  met  with  by  the  side  of 
every  modem  glacier  in  the  Alps. 

“  These  markings  are  not  disposed  at 
random,  but  run  in  more  or  less  parallel 
lines.  And  when  we  examine  them  over 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country,  we 
discover  that  they  point  away  outwards 
in  every  direction  from  the  main  masses 
of  high  ground,  indicating  that  the  ice 
which  produced  them  covered  the  land 
in  a  deep  continuous  sheet,  like  that  of 
Greenland,  and  that  it  moved  outward 
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and  downward  from  the  high  grounds  to 
the  sea.  So  vast  was  the  mass  of  ice  that 
it  swept  over  considerable  hills,  smooth¬ 
ing  and  striating  their  sides  and  sum¬ 
mits.”  * 

To  this  period  Professor  Ramsay  re¬ 
fers  the  general  erosion  of  the  present 
lake-basins  of  Britain. 

Another  feature  of  the  surface-geo¬ 
logy  of  the  country  dates  from  the  same 
period — the  widely-distributed  boulder- 
clay,  or  “  till.”  This  deposit  is  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  any  other. 
It  consists  of  a  mass  of  unstratihed  clay, 
with  blocks  and  boulders  of  stone  stuck 
into  it  promiscuously,  the  whole  seeming 
to  be  the  result  of  an  irregular  ‘‘  pell- 
mell  ”  carrying  forward  and  ^deposition 
of  the  materials. 

The. color  and  general  composition 
of  the  mass  may  vary  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  rocks  from  which 
it  has  been  derived.  Thus,  in  a  re- 
V  gion  of  dark  Carboniferous  shales  the 
boulder  clay  is  leaden,  grey,  or  black ; 
in  one  of  Old  Red,  or  Triassic  sand¬ 
stones,  it  is  red.  In  the  Chalk  country 
it  is  quite  full  of  bits  of  chalk,  and  is 
hence  called  the  “  chalky  boulder  clay.” 

The  stones  in  the  clay  range  in  size 
from  mere  grains  of  sand  up  to  masses  a 
yard  or  more  in  length.  Wherever  the 
rock  of  which  they  consist  has  been  of  a 
kind  to  receive  and  retain  surface  mark¬ 
ings,  the  stones  are  found  to  be  covered 
with  ruts  and  strix,  which  run  for  the 
most  part  in  the  direction  of  the  long 
axis  of  each  stone. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that 
these  markings  have  been  produced  un¬ 
der  a  sheet  of  land-ice  similar  to  that 
which  covers  the  whole  interior  of  Green¬ 
land  at  the  present  day. 

This  great  inland  ice-sheet,  that  at 
places  advances  to  the  coast  and  thrusts 
the  snouts  of  its  glaciers  into  the  sea  it¬ 
self,  giving  rise  to  enormous  icebergs, 
covers  the  entire  continent  of  Greenland 
save  a  few  dozen  miles  at  most  of  coast¬ 
line,  which  remain  free.  It  forms  on  its 
seaward  face  precipitous  cliffs  of  ice 
about  200  feet  high,  covered  with  a  thin 
layer  of  earth  and  stones,  but  rises  at 
first  rapidly,  afterwards  more  slowly,  to 
a  height  of  several  thousand  feet.  Dur¬ 
ing  Professor  Nordenskiold’s  expedition 
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to  Greenland  in  1870,  he  made  an  excur¬ 
sion  upon  this  inland  ice-sheet  with  one 
companion,  Dr.  Berggen,  and  two  Green¬ 
landers.*  They  penetrated  thirty  miles 
into  the  interior  in  four  days,  attaining 
an  altitude  of  2,200  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

No  moraine-matter  was  observed  on 
the  surface  of  the  ice ;  but  everywhere, 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun’s  rays,  this 
immense  ,ice- field  was  in  motion  inter¬ 
nally,  and  large  rivers  and  lakes  on  its 
surface  descended  through  the  ice  in 
roaring  torrents  by  “  swallow-holes” 
2,000  feet  deep,  to  join  the  streams  which 
flowed  beneath. 

The  ice-sheet  which  some  geologists 
believe  to  have  been  once  co-extensive 
with  our  island,  covering  it  from  its  sea- 
level  to  the  highest  peak  of  its  loftiest 
mountains  in  Wales  or  Scotland,  was, 
it  is  assumed,  only  a  repetition  of  the 
present  state  of  Greenland,  or,  on  a 
larger  scale,  of  what  one  may  see  taking 
place  to-day  on  the  Alps  and  the  Hima¬ 
layas  and  other  mountain  ranges,  whose 
heads  are  covered  by  perennial  snows. 
For  the  process  of  reduction  of  tempera¬ 
ture  takes  place  in  a  corresponding  ra¬ 
tio,  whether  we  sail  to  the  North  Pole 
with  the  Alert  and  Disccrery,  or  with 
Professor  Tyndall  scale  the  heights  of 
the  Matterhorn  or  Monte  Rosa. 

If,  then,  temperature  decreases  with 
altitude  above  the  sea-level,  an  elevation 
of  our  island  would  produce  the  same 
effect  upon  it  as  if  we  could*transport  it 
bodily  to  the  latitude  of  Greenland  ! 

It  is  well  to  keep  these  facts  clearly 
before  the  mind,  because,  among  the 
numerous  explanations  offered  by  our 
leading  geologists,  this  question  of  the 
relative  elevation  above  the  sea-level  has 
not  had  that  prominence  given  to  it  in 
the  discussion  which  it  deserves.  The 
results  of  altitude  have  in  fact  been  con¬ 
founded  with  those  of  latitude. 

The  stones  that  occur  in  the  boulder- 
clay  spread  over  so  many  counties  in 
England  differ  widely  in  character ;  and , 
from  a  study  of  these,  it  is  possible  to 
determine  the  direction  in  which  the  ice- 
sheet  moved,  and  the  centres  of  disper¬ 
sion  whence  the  boulders  were  derived. 


*  The  Greenlanders  turned  back  after  two 
days,  but  NordenskiOld  and  his  companion 
pushed  on  two  days’  journey  further. 


*  Gcikie,  “  Great  Ice  Age.’ 
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Wherever  the  surface  of  the  rock  is 
of  sufficient  hardness  it  is  everywhere 
polished,  rounded,  and  striated  in  a  pre¬ 
cisely  similar  manner  to  what  is  seen  to 
be  taking  place  in  valleys  occupied  by  gla¬ 
ciers  at  the  present  day  ;  whilst  the  boul¬ 
der-clay  is  the  finely  comminuted  particles 
worn  down  to  powder,  like  the  grains  of 
wheat  into  flour,  by  the  glacial  millstone, 
and  poured  out  in  a  turbid  stream,  or 
pushed  along  as  a  great  rampart  of 
stones  and  rubbish  forming  the  terminal 
moraine,  as  we  see  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
Mer  de  Glace,  above  Chamounix,  or,  at 
times,  as  in  Greenland,  pushed  into  the 
sea  itself,  for  in  Lancashire  this  deposit 
is  associated  with  fragments  of  marine 
shells. 

Where  this  is  the  case,  the  finer  parti¬ 
cles  have  been  carried  away  and  re¬ 
asserted  by  sea-currents  and  mixed  with 
marine  organisms,  as  in  the  Clyde  glacial 
beds ;  the  shells  indicating  arctic  con¬ 
ditions. 

During^one  period  of  the  glacial  epoch 
we  had  a  great  depression  of  the  land ; 
to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  that  these  gla¬ 
cial  deposits,  associated  with  marine 
shells  identical  with  species  now  ex¬ 
isting,  have  been  found  in  Cheshire  up 
to  a  height  of  1,200  feet.  On  Moel  Try- 
faen,  near  the  Menai  Straits,  fifty-seven 
si)ecies  of  shells  of  marine  mollusca  have 
been  obtained  (all  indicative  of  a  colder 
climate  than  that  of  our  present  sea)  at  a 
height  of  1,300  feet  above  the  sea. 

It  was  at  this  period,  no  doubt,  that 
icebergs  and  Hoes  of  ice  laden  with 
boulders  and  other  foreign  material  were 
transported  from  the  western  and  north¬ 
ern  highlands  and  dropped  their  burdens, 
on  melting,  over  and  about  Avherc  Lon¬ 
don  now  stands,  especially  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Finchley  and  Muswell  Hill, 
where  vast  numbers  of  erratic  blocks  have 
been  observed,  and  numbers  of  trans- 
ixirted  fossils  have  been  collected  by  the 
late  Mr.  N.  T.  Wetherell,  F.G.S.,  and  oth¬ 
er  geologists. 

Various  theories  have  been  brought  for¬ 
ward  in  explanation  of  the  glacial  epoch. 
Among  ^these  that  of  Mr.  James  Croll, 
F.R.S.,  of  the  Scottish  Branch  of  the 
Geological  Survey  (also  adopted  in  the 
main  by  Mr.  James  Geikie,  F.R.S.),  has 
been  largely  advocated.  It  is  based  on 
the  calculation  that  at  certain  unequal 
periods,  owing  to  the  eccentricity  of  our 
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earth’s  orbit  around  the  sun,  the  earth  is 
occasionally  somewhat  further  distant 
from  the  sun  than  at  the  present  time 
(98,500,000  miles  instead  of  as  at  pres¬ 
ent,  90,500,000 ;  or,  to  be  exact,  8,641,876 
miles  more  distant).  The  last  occasion 
Mr.  Croll  puts  at  200,000  years  ago. 

The  other  cosmical  cause  advocated 
by  Mr.  Croll  is  the  slight  variation  in  the 
polar  obliquity  of  our  earth,  which  varies 
through  long  periods  between  23^“  and 

24  r* 

When  the  earth  from  these  two  causes 
combined,  became  subject  to  a  slight  va¬ 
riation  in  its  two  hemispheres,  w’hich 
would  give  to  one  7^  days  more  of  the 
sun’s  presence  in  one  tropic  than  the 
other  now  enjoys,  then  Mr.  Croll  con¬ 
cludes  the  ice  on  the  more  favored  pole 
would  meli,  and  that  on  the  less  favored 
would  increase;  and  this  cause  alternat¬ 
ing  would  give  rise  at  long  inteivals  to 
alternate  glacial  epochs  in  each  hemi¬ 
sphere,  accompanied  by  displacements  of 
the  earth’s  centre  of  gravity,  and  a  rising 
of  the  waters  of  the  sea  combined  with 
an  increase  of  ice  at  the  pole.* 

Mr.  James  Geikie,  in  his  book  on  “  The 
Great  Ice  Age,”  actually  makes  two  gla¬ 
cial  epochs  with  an  interglacial  period 
between  them,  into  which  period  he  in¬ 
troduces — ist,  a  milder  cold  temperate 
climate,  with  the  mammoth,  the  woolly- 
coated  rhinoceros  for  denizens  of  our 
forests,  and  the  great  bear  dwelling  in 
our  caves,  the  winters  still  severe.  2nd, 
a  warmer  subtropical  climate,  with  the 
retreat  of  the  arctic  mammalia  north¬ 
wards,  and  the  advance  from  the  south  of 
the  hippopotamus,  the  cave-lion,  the  hy¬ 
aena,  and  palaeolithic  man,  evidenced  by 
the  rude  flint  implements  found  in  val¬ 
ley  gravels. 

Then  followed  another  cold  period, 
before  which  the  southern  mammalia 
disappeared,  and  were  again  succeeded 
by  arctic  animals.  Even  these,  however, 
migrated  southward,  leaving  the  land  to 
be  again  overspread  with  ice  and  snow. 

Mr.  Geikie  admits  that  there  were  not 
unfrequent  shiftings  in  the  distribution 
of  land  and  sea,  but  these  do  not  seem 
to  him  to  have  been  the  chief  causes  of 
these  climatal  changes.  After  this  sec¬ 
ond  cold  period,  Mr.  Geikie  next  intro- 


*  See  Mr.  Croll's  paper  on  the  Glacial 
Epoch,  “  Geol.  Mag.,”  1874,  p.  348. 
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duces  the  submergence  of  the  British 
Islands  to  2000  feet ;  gives  it  a  final  re¬ 
frigeration,  in  which  period  the  drifts 
and  angular  erratic  blocks  were  scattered 
over  the  South  of  England,  and  over 
North  Germany  and  Russia,  and  the  Swiss 
glaciers  were  augmented.  Then  Britain 
for  the  last  time — 

Arose  from  out  the  azure  main, 

to  be  again  re-forested  and  re-peopled, 
this  time  by  the  moose-deer  and  the  cari¬ 
boo  or  reindeer,  the  arctic  fox,  the  lem¬ 
ming,  and  the  marmot ;  and  Neolithic 
man  became  the  denizen  of  our  caves 
and  woods,  and  made  pictures  of  the  an¬ 
imals  he  there  saw  and  hunted. 

The  only  considerable  change  which 
Mr.  Geikie  proposes  to  introduce  at  this 
period  is  the  severance  of  our  island  from 
the  continent,  and  the  complete  insulation 
cf  Britain. 

I  hope  it  may  be  possible  to  simplify 
this  chapter  of  our  Glacial  epoch,  and 
here  I  am  glad  to  say  I  have  the  high 
authority  of  Professor  Nordenskiold,  w’ho 
has  visited  both  Spitzbergen  and  Green¬ 
land  more  than  once,  that  from  the 
evidence  of  fossils  obtained  in  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  beds  in  arctic  latitudes,  he  is  led 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  has  not  been 
in  past  geological  times  a  periodical  al¬ 
ternation  of  warm  and  cold  climates  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth 

In  Eocene  Tertiary  times  sub-tropical 
conditions  prevailed  in  the  latitudes  of 
London  and  Paris,  and  both  plants  and 
animals  betokened  a  temperature  at 
least  as  high  as  that  of  North  Africa. 

Since  that  period,  through  Miocene  and 
Pliocene  formations  we  are  able  to  trace 
a  gradual  lowering  of  the  temperature  of 
our  islands  by  the  more  temperate  sub¬ 
arctic  and  arctic  character  of  their  faunas 
and  what  traces  remain  of  their  floras  also. 

Then  came  the  Glacial  period,  first  ini¬ 
tiated  perhaps  by  the  diversion  of  the 
Gulf -Stream,  caused  by  the  subsidence 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or  more  prob¬ 
ably  by  the  opening  up  of  a  course  for  its 
waters  up  the  great  central  valley  of  North 
America,  down  which  the  Mississippi 
river  now  flows,  and  which,  save  a  narrow 
strip  between  Lake  Superior  and  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay,  is  nowhere  more  than  800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea;  this,  if  lower¬ 
ed,  would  give  a  direct  course  for  the  Gulf 
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Stream  up  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
Greenland  and  to  Smith’s  Sound. 

Afterwards,  by  the  elevation  of  the  land 
only  600  feet,  this  island  would  be  united 
to  the  continent  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
Ireland  on  the  other ;  whilst  its  shores 
would  extend  outwards  to  the  margin  of 
the  plateau  of  Ireland,  seventy  miles  to 
the  west,  and  from  beyond  the  Shetlands 
in  the  north  to  near  the  north-west  of 
Spain  in  the  south. 

Probably  the  elevation  was  far  greater, 
for  the  British  Isles  have  a  powerful  line 
of  volcanic  disturbance  running  down 
about  the  meridian  of  6°  west  longitude, 
which  in  the  western  Highlands  and  the 
north  of  Ireland  was  active  down  to  an 
exceedingly  late  geological  period  (Mio¬ 
cene). 

If  it  be  necessary  to  call  in  extra-mun¬ 
dane  causes  to  explain  the  great  increase 
of  ice  at  this  glacial  period,  I  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  theory  propounded  by  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Hooke,  in  1688;  since  by  Sir  Rich¬ 
ard  Phillips  and  others ;  and  lastly  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Belt,  C.E.,  F.G.S. ;  namely,  a 
slight  increase  in  the  present  obliquity  of 
the  ecliptic — a  proposal  in  perfect  accord 
with  other  known  astronomical  facts,  and 
the  introduction  of  which  involves  no  dis¬ 
turbance  of  that  harmony  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  ourcosmical  condition  as  a  unit  in 
the  great  solar  system.* 

Such  an  increase  in  the  obliquity  of 
our  earth’s  axis  would  result  in  an  in¬ 
crease  of  ice,  not  at  one  pole  at  a  time, 
as  proposed  by  Mr.  Croll,  but  at  both 
poles  simultaneously ;  a  condition  which 
accords  with  the  fact  that  with  our  pres¬ 
ent  obliquity  we  have  ice  at  both  poles 
now ;  the  larger  supply  at  the  antarctic  be¬ 
ing  purely  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  we  have  a  polar  con¬ 
tinent  surrounded  by  a  circumpolar 
ocean,  whereas  in  the  arctic  we  have  a 
polar  sea  surrounded  by  circumpolar 
land. 

The  ocean  is  the  great  evaporating  dish. 


*  In  Tupiter  the  axis  is  nearly  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  In  Saturn  the 
obliquity  is  29*.  In  Mars  it  is  30^*;  in  Venus 
it  reaches  the  extreme  of  75*,  so  that  its  tro¬ 
pics  actually  overlap  its  arctic  circle,  and 
there  are  no  temperate  zones.  The  earth  has 
an  inclination  of  23^°.  It  is  estimated  that 
its  axis  may  have  been  inclined  as  much  as 
351”  during  the  glacial  period. 
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the  continent  the  condenser ;  hence  the 
larger  glaciers  of  the  southern  pole,  where 
the  ice-wall  of  the  land  ice,  which  in 
Greenland  stops  some  miles  inland,  here 
comes  down  into  the  sea  itself,  plough¬ 
ing  up  the  sea  bed,  and  spreading  out  its 
terminal  moraine  in  the  ocean. 

What  length  of  time  has  elapsed  since 
the  Glacial  epoch  occurred  we  cannct 
pretend  to  say ;  Mr.  Belt  estimates  the 
date  to  have  been  20,000  years  since,  Mr. 
Croll  200,000  years  ago.  We  may  there¬ 
fore,  I  think,  rest  content  with  the  geo¬ 
logical  evidences  of  a  modification  of  the 
climate  afforded  by  the  remains  of  gla¬ 
ciers  and  icebergs  and  the  zoological  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  former  change  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  mammalia  telling  the  same 
story. 

I  believe  the  musk -sheep  and  the  mam¬ 
moth  were  both  prx-  and  post-glacial  ani¬ 
mals,  and  that  the  mammoth  survived  till 
after  the  climate  became  milder,  but  that 
he  was  a  scarce  animal  from  that  time. 
The  musk-sheep  lives  on  still  in  Arctic 
North  America.*  The  sabre-toothed 
lion  {Machairodus)  is  so  rare  with  us,  as  a 
fossil,  that  we  may  fairly  assume  he  be¬ 
longed  to  the  earlier  prxglacial  cave  pe¬ 
riod,  as  did  the  panther,  lion,  lynx,  hip¬ 
popotamus,  two  species  of  rhinoceros, 
and  one  variety  of  mammoth  {EUphas 
aniiquus). 

If  the  Esquimaux  of  Greenland  live 
on  the  borders  of  the  ice-fields,  and  many 
animals  flourish  there  also,  and  birds  are 
most  abundant,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that, 
on  the  retreat  of  the  ice,  man  and  animals 
advanced  and  occupied  all  the  fertile  val¬ 
leys  and  pursued  the  chase  as  the  Lapps, 
Finns,  Tungusians,  Samoiedes,  Ameri¬ 
can  Indians,  and  Esquimaux  have  done 
in  our  times  further  north. 

We  speak  of  the  stable  land ;  but  we 
must  always  remember  that,  whether  the 


land  is  upheaved  by  volcanic  energy  from 
beneath,  or  the  sea-level  lowered  by  the 
abstraction  of  water  and  the  piling  up  of 
snow  and  ice  011  the  circumpolar  lands, 
the  effect  is  the  same  to  man  as  an  ob¬ 
server.  This  however  we  know,  that  in 
the  latest  geological  period — the  Tertiary 
(both  Miocene  and  Pliocene)  early  man 
may  have  been  a  witness  of  some  of  the 
largest  exhibitions  of  elevatory  force  on 
our  earth’s  surface;  for  in  these  later 
periods  the  great  Himalayan,  Persian, 
Carpathian,  and  Alpine  chains  have  been 
upraised,  carrying  high  upon  their  flanks, 
as  a  part  of  their  structure,  beds  of  Num- 
mulitic  limestone  of  Middle  Eocene  age  ! 

If,  then,  the  Himalayas  with  Mount 
Everest  have  been  raised  up  to  29,000 
feet  above  the  sea  in  this  recent  period, 
our  islands  may  well  have  oscillated  a 
few  hundreds  of  feet ;  and  trivial  as  such 
phenomena  may  be  when  compared  to  the 
elevation  of  the  great  backbone  of  the 
Asiatic  Continent,  nevertheless  these 
lesser  changes  have  for  us  an  interest 
which  even  the  lofty  mountain  masses  do 
not  possess.  Nor  is  it  an  idle  question 
to  ask — “  Was  man  present  to  witness 
these  modifications  of  our  islands  V’ 
He  may  have  been,  judging  by  his  imple¬ 
ments.  Certainly  in  France  and  Swit¬ 
zerland  he  saw  and  killed  the  musk- 
sheep  ;  and  in  France  he  also  saw  the 
mammoth  alive  and  pictured  him.  But 
the  reindeer  and  the  horse  were  the  chief 
objects  of  the  chase,  as  their  remains 
testify.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that 
these  nomadic  cave-dwellers  are  repre¬ 
sented  to-day  by  the  tribes  of  the  Arctic 
seaboard,  who  have  retreated  w’ith  the 
amelioration  of  the  climate  which  com¬ 
pelled  the  reindeer  to  go  further  north  to 
give  place  to  more  southern  animals  and 
hunters,  and  these  in  time  to*  civilized 
man  himself. — Popular  Science  Revieiv. 


SLAVERY  IN  EGYPT. 


On  few  subjects  connected  with  the 
East  is  Western  opinion  more  at  fault 
that  that  of  slavery  in  the  Levant. 
Thanks  mainly  to  the  well-meant  but  to- 

*  See  the  beautiful  specimen  lately  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  British  Museum  by  Capt.  Fcil- 
den,  the  naturalist  on  board  H.M.S.  Discovery, 
and  now  on  exhibition  in  the  Zoological  Gal¬ 
lery. 


tally  misleading  exaggerations  of  profes¬ 
sional  philanthropists,  the  popular  notion 
of  Turkish  and  Egyptian  servitude  has 
been  formed  from  illustrations  of  the 
cruel  and  brutalizing  bondage  estab- 
lisehd  in  our  own  colonies  till  within  lit* 
tie  more  than  forty,  years  ago,  which 
survived  for  thirty  years  later  in  the 
Southern  United  States,  and  which  still 
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exists  in  Cuba  and  Brazil  ;*  but,  barring 
the  owner’s  right  of  property  in  the  slave, 
the  two  systems  have  hardly  a  feature  in 
common,  and  even  this  the  patriarchal 
manners  and,  on  not  a  few  points,  hu- 
maner  legislation  of  the  East  have  beset 
by  limitations  which  distinguish  it  widely 
from  the  absolute  title  of  the  Cuban  or 
American  Legree.  Many,  too,  regard 
slavery  in  the  East  as  a  purely  Moham¬ 
medan  institution,  forgetting  that  it  is 
older  than  Abraham,  and  ignorant  that 
till  within  quite  recent  years  it  has  been 
practised  by  Moslem  and  Christian  alike. 
Under  the  less  liberal  laws  and  social 
customs  of  Turkey,  the  right  is  no  longer 
accorded  to  rayahs;  but  in  Egypt  the 
law  makes  no  difference  between  Arab  and 
Copt,  and  slaves  are  therefore  still  com¬ 
monly  owned  by  both.  But  in  both  Tur¬ 
key  and  Egypt  the  condition  of  the  slave 
differs  toto  caelo  from  that  of  the  old  Ro¬ 
man  servus  and  the  modem  West  Indian 
and  American  negro.  In  the  latter  cases 
he  was,  and  is,  a  mere  chattel,  subjected 
to  every  degrading  hardship,  and  liable  to 
be  cruelly  abused  at  will,  in  the  Levant 
he  is  simply  an  unwaged  indoor  servant, 
whom  both  law  and  religion  protect  from 
ill-treatment,  and  who,  as  a  rule,  is  not 
only  as  kindly  used  as  ordinary  domes¬ 
tics  in  Europe,  but  enjoys  over  them  not 
a  few  advantages.  Slavery  is,  of  course, 
bad  and  indefensible  under  any  condi¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  right  that  the  vast  differ¬ 
ence  between  its  Eastern  and  Western 
types  should  be  understood. 

In  the  absence  of  any  official  statistics 
on  the  point,  no  even  approximate  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  number  of  the  slave  popula¬ 
tion  in  Egypt  can  be  given.  It  must, 
however,  be  large,  as  nearly  all  the  in¬ 
door  work  in  every  family  above  the 
poorest  is  done  by  servants  of  this  class. 
From  the  house  of  the  pettiest  dealer,  or 
even  better-class  mechanic,  up  to  the 
palace  of  the  Khedive  slave  labor  for  this 
kind  of  work  is  the  rule.  And  here  one 
of  the  many  important  distinctions  be¬ 
tween  Eastern  and  Western  servitude  is 
at  once  met  with.  In  Egypt  and  Turkey 


*  The  recent  discussions  in  Parliament,  and 
the  appeals  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection  Societies 
to  Lord  Derby,  amply  exemplify  the  prevailing 
misconceptions  on  thik  subject. 
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domestic  work  only  is  done  by  slaves,* 
the  cases  being  rare  in  which  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  even  in  stables  or  light  garden¬ 
ing  ;  while  in  the  West  their  chief  value 
has  always  been  as  ffeld  hands.  So  in- 
wrought,  indeed,  is  the  institution  into 
the  domestic  and  social  life  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  that  the  possession  of  one  or  more 
slaves  is  as  essential  to  ‘  respectability  ’ 
amongst  one’s  neighbors  as  is  that  of  a 
servant  for  menial  work  in  a  European 
family ;  and  this  social  consideration  has, 
probably,  more  to  do  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  institution  than  any  question  as  to 
the  relative  cost  of  slave  and  free  labor. 
The  Koranic  law  on  the  subject  being  of 
course  the  same  in  Turkey  as  in  Egypt, 
the  condition  of  slaves  in  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  is  in  the  main  identical,  but  practi¬ 
cally  it  is  in  many  respects  better  in  the 
latter.  In  Turkey  slaves  are,  as  a  rule, 
kindly  treated, 'and  in  instances  not  a  few 
have  risen  to  high  office ;  but  they  are 
none  the  less  made  to  feel  that,  so  long 
as  they  remain  slaves,  their  status  is  much 
below  that  of  free  men.  In  Egypt,  on 
the  contrary,  the  fact  that  for  centuries  a 
race  of  slaves — the  Mamlouks — ruled  the 
country  has  long  ago  relieved  bondage 
from  the  stigma  of  social  degradation  that 
attaches  to  it  in  the  West,  and  has  raised 
the  relation  between  master  and  slave  to 
one  under  which  the  latter  indeed  owes 
personal  service  to  the  former,  but  with¬ 
out,  either  in  himself  or  others,  any  sense 
of  ignominy  involved  in  paying  it.  He  is, 
in  a  word,  rather  the  dependent  than  the 
slave  of  his  owner,  w'ho  treats  him — far 
more  than  free  servants — as  a  member  of 
the  family,  and  in  cases  innumerable 
gives  him  his  liberty  after  a  few  years, 
and  starts  him  on  his  way  to  any  for¬ 
tune,  save  the  highest  in  the  country — for 
between  black  and  white  freedmen  and 
free  men,  neither  the  law  nor  society 
makes  any  practical  distinction. 

Slaves  in  Egypt  may  be  broadly  divided 
into  and  l/iu'ji,  although  the  shades 

*  To  this  rule  there  are  now  in  Egj-pt  a  few 
exceptions  in  the  case  of  village  sheikhs,  who, 
after  the  increase  of  wealth  consequent  on  the 
development  of  cotton  culture  during  the  Ame¬ 
rican  war,  in  a  few  instances  bought  slaves  to 
help  in  field  labor ;  but  the  work  done  by 
these  is  as  light  as  that  of  the  free  fellah, 
and  in  respect  of  food  and  lodging  they  share 
the  common  fortune  of  their  owner  and  his 
family. 
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of  color  between  these  two  extremes  are 
very  numerous.  To  the  one  class  be¬ 
long  the  fair-skinned  Circassian,  and  the 
dusky,  but  often  beautiful,  Abyssinian  ; 
and  to  the  other  the  darker,  but  still 
straight-haired,  Galla,  and  the  negro 
from  Nubia,  Kordofan,  or  Darfour.  The 
extinction  of  the  Mamlouks,  and  the  in¬ 
discriminate  admission  of  Arabs  and 
Copts  alike  to  the  public  service,  have 
practically  put  an  end  to  the  importation 
of  white  male  slaves,  who  are  now  rarely 
or  never  met  with  as  adults.  Some  few 
boys  are  occasionally  purchased  as  play¬ 
fellows  for  the  sons  of  the  wealthier  beys 
or  pashas,  but  in  almost  every  instance  as 
soon  as  they  reach  full  age  they  are  libe¬ 
rated,  married  off — frequently  to  their 
masters’  daughters — and  in  some  way  es¬ 
tablished  in  life.  In  fact,  the  relation  of 
this  very  limited  class  to  their  owners 
just  falls  short  of  adoption,  which  was 
formerly  very  common,  but  is  less  so 
now.  The  relatively  great  mortality 
among  the  children  of  white  mothers 
who  have  themselves  not  been  born  in 
the  country  contributes  to  maintain  the 
demand  for  Circassian  girls,  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  whom,  however,  find  not  merely 
purchasers  but  husbands  among  the  sons 
of  the  wealthier  classes.  It  is  now,  in¬ 
deed,  rare  that  a  full-grown  white  girl  is 
kept  in  mere  concubinage,  as  both  her 
cost  and  her  personal  attractions  give  her 
a  value  that  speedily — very  often  at  once 
— raises  her  to  the  higher  domestic  rank. 
But  the  importation  of  these  Caucasian 
luxuries  has  greatly  fallen  off  since  the 
cessation  of  the  regular  traffic  between 
Constantinople  and  the  coast  of  Abasia 
reduced  the  supply,  and  correspondingly 
raised  the  price  of  the  smuggled  article. 
Most  of  the  few  who  now  reach  Egypt 
singly  or  in  couples,  where  thirty  years 
ago  they  came  in  scores,  belong  to  the 
Circassian  colonies  in  Koumelia  or  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  difficulties  of  even  their 
import  under  the  eyes  of  jealous  foreign 
consuls  are  such  that  the  trade  has  vir¬ 
tually  ceased.  At  any  rate,  it  is  only 
in  the  very  wealthiest  harems  that  these 
exotic  beauties  are  now  to  be  found. 
They  are  mostly  bought  at  from  ten  to 
twelve  years  of  age,  and,  after  being  well 
nurtured  for  three  or  four  years,  and 
taught  the  usual  Eastern  accomplish¬ 
ments,  are,  as  a  rule,  either  married  by 
the  roaster  of  the  house  or  given  as  wives 
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to  his  sons.  In  strict  law  marriage  does 
not  confer  freedom,  but  the  girl  is  nearly 
always  first  liberated,  and  the  offspring 
are,  in  any  case,  born  free.  One  espe¬ 
cial  reason  why  these  white  girls  are  thus 
almost  always  married  is  that  they  wear 
much  longer  than  either  native  Egyptian 
ladies  or  Abyssinians,  retaining  their  fine 
physique  to  thirty-five  or  even  forty 
years  of  age,  while  the  latter  are  generally 
withered  axidpassies  before  five-and-twen- 
ty.  This  is  an  important  consideration, 
in  view  of  the  now  prevailing  fashion 
among  the  upper  classes  of  having  only 
one  wife ;  but  the  much  higher  cost  of 
these  white  beauties  places  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  but  the  wealthiest,  and 
except  for  these  the  harem  market 
is  now  chiefly  supplied  with  Abyssinians, 
who,  at  a  fifth,  or  even  eighth  or  tenth  of 
the  price,  are  in  all  but  color  and  wear 
physically  equal  to  the  best  of  their  white 
rivals.  Some  of  these  copper-skinned 
houris  are  indeed  very  models  of  south¬ 
ern  beauty — combining  with  a  profusion 
of  long  wavy  hair,  lustrous  eyes,  regular 
and  delicately  cut  features,  perfectly 
curved  busts,  and  admirably  moulded 
limbs  generally,  a  grace  and  even  dignity 
of  carriage  that  no  artificial  training  could 
heighten.  Many  of  the  wives  of  the 
middle,  and  nearly  all  the  concubines  of 
the  upper,  classes  are  taken  from  this 
source  of  supply,  as  free  Arab  girls  never 
enter  harems  in  this  latter  capacity. 
There  are  also  many  Abyssinian  male 
slaves,  whose  employment  and  treatment 
are  similar  to  those  of  their  white  fellows, 
and  who,  once  liberated,  may,  like  the 
latter,  rise  to  any  attainable  rank  in  the 
public  service. 

The  other  class  of  wholly  black  slaves 
is  much  more  numerous,  and  is  generally 
employed  in  lower  kinds  of  domestic 
work  than  those  just  noticed.*  They 
comprise  specimens  of  every  black  race 
known  to  Northern  and  Central  Africa, 
from  the  mixed  Arabs  and  Abyssinians 
of  Nubia,  Berber,  and  Sennaar  to  the 
pure  negro  of  Darfour,  and  the  yet  other 
cross — neither  negro  nor  Abyssinian — 
which  forms  the  Galla  tribes.  These  it 
is  whose  kidnapping  and  other  means  of 
obtainment  in  the  remote  interior  form 


*  But  in  families  where  both  slaves  and  free 
servants  are  kept  the  meanest  work  of  all  is 
done  by  the  latter. 
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the  chief  ground  of  complaint  against 
slavery  in  Egypt.  But  once  in  the  coun¬ 
try  and  absorbed  into  its  service,  their 
condition,  it  may  be  affirmed,  becomes 
not  merely  an  immense  improvement  on 
their  past,  but  in  all  res{>ects  one  of  the 
lightest  forms  of  servitude  to  which  the 
name  of  slavery  can  be  given.  From 
every  material  point  of  view  they  are  in¬ 
finitely  better  off  than  the  frec-bom 
fellahs,  on  whom,  indeed,  they  look  down 
with  proud  contempt  as  an  inferior  class 
— since,  as  before  remarked,  both  law 
and  religion  combine  to  protect  them,  as 
neither  protects  the  peasant.  A  bad 
master  can,  of  course,  ill-treat  his  slave 
as  well  as  his  free  servant  to  the  borders 
of  cruelty  without  coming  within  the 
clutches  of  the  cadi ;  but  such  cases  are 
rare,  as  the  social  sentiment  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  is  essentially  humane  and  quite  as 
operative  as  public  opinion  among  our¬ 
selves.  This  is,  of  course,  occasionally 
disregarded ;  and  where  that  happens  the 
law  now  supplies  a  ready  and  effective 
means  of  redress.  Already  the  shariat,  or 
old  religious  law,  entitled  an  ill-used  slave 
to  insist  on  being  sold  to  another  master ; 
but  soon  after  his  accession  the  Khedive 
extended  this  provision  by  ordering  his 
full  emancipation  in  every  case  of  proved 
abuse.  This  humane  decree  was,  how¬ 
ever,  evaded  in  practice  by  the  masters 
meeting  every  complaint  with  a  coun¬ 
ter-charge  of  theft  or  other  criminal 
offence,  which  availed  with  the  too  con¬ 
servative  and  not  always  incorruptible 
cadi  to  secure  a  sentence  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  or  other  severe  punishment,  unless 
the  slave  consented  to  return  to  his 
owner.  To  remedy  this  failure  of  justice 
the  Khedive  then  ordered  that  the  for¬ 
eign  consuls  should  have  jurisdiction  in 
such  cases,  and  that  on  their  demand  the 
native  authorities  should  issue  the  neces¬ 
sary  certificates  of  manumission.  This 
very  liberal  provision  worked  fairly  well 
for  a  time,  till  the  abolitionist  zeal  of 
some  of  our  own  agents  abused  it  in  the 
other  direction,  by  liberating  every  slave 
who  presented  himself  at  the  consulate 
with  even  the  flimsiest  grievance.  Many 
hundreds  were  thus  set  free  before  the 
abuse  culminated  at  Mansourah,  where 
in  1873  our  consular  agent  (a  Levantine, 
and  in  rank  not  even  a  vice-consul) 
emancipated  no  fewer  than  1700  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  month,  and  would  soon  have  libe¬ 


rated  the  whole  slave  population  of  the 
province  if  the  Cairo  authorities,  defer¬ 
ring  to  a  general  outcry  among  the  heads 
of  families,  had  not  interfered.  In  the  re¬ 
sult  the  Khedive  indemnified  the  owners 
of  the  slaves  thus  incontinently  released, 
and  narrowed  the  liberating  powers  of 
the  consuls  for  the  future  to  cases  in 
which,  after  full  enquiry  in  concert  with 
the  native  authorities,  [>ositive  maltreat¬ 
ment  should  be  proved.  The  subjoined 
extract  from  a  despatch  addressed  at  the 
time  by  Nubar  Pasha — himself  a  Chris¬ 
tian,  and  then  Egyptian  Minister  of  For¬ 
eign  Affairs — to  her  Majesty’s  Agent  and 
Consul-General  embodies  the  views  then, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  still,  held 
by  his  Highness  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
this  philanthropic  interference  between 
master  and  slave  can,  as  yet,  be  fairly 
carried  : 

It  was  impossible  for  his  Highness  to  issue 
orders,  as  seems  to  have  been  understood, 
that  it  was  only  necessary  for  a  slave  to 
present  himself  before  the  local  authorities 
in  order  that  these  latter  should  be  obliged 
to  give  him  his  papers  of  liberation.  Such 
an  order  would  have  been  simply  arbitrary' 
on  his  Highness’s  part,  and  would  have  led 
to  a  result  exactly  contrary  to  that  which  he 
proposes,  by  stimulating  the  public  senti¬ 
ment  against  measures  calculated  to  arbi¬ 
trarily  injure  private  rights  which  have  been 
legally  acquired.  This  sentiment  is  all  the 
more  founded  since  in  the  East,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  Egypt,  religion  and  usage  com¬ 
bine  to  correct,  as  far  as  possible,  whatever 
is  hard  or  cruel  in  the  condition  of  the  slave. 
The  European  Governments  who  have  abol¬ 
ished  slavery  in  their  colonies  have,  in  the 
interests  of  justice,  taken  into  full  account 
the  rights  acquired  by  the  owners,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  payment  of  large  indemnities  that 
they  put  an  end  to  an  institution  which  even 
their  religion  condemned.  In  the  .orders  he 
had  issued,  therefore,  his  Highness  could  not 
ignore  his  duty  to  protect  institutions  which 
are  in  Egypt  consecrated  by  both  religion  and 
custom.  For  this  reason,  the  orders  he  has 
always  given  were  intended  not  to  authorise 
the  Government  functionaries  to  set  free  all 
slaves  asking  for  liberty,  but  only  those  who 
may  have  suffered  cruel  treatment  from  their 
masters — whether  they  complained  of  this  in 
person  or  through  some  other  channel.  In 
such  cases  the  local  authorities  are  obliged  to 
enquire  into  the  truth  of  the  complaint,  and 
once  the  ill-treatment  is  proved,  freedom  is 
given. 

Foreign  interference  is  now,  therefore, 
exercised  within  these  limits,  which  equi¬ 
tably  meet  all  the  fair  wants  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  ;  since — besides  the  other  ready 
means  of  obtaining  his  liberty  which  are 
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afforded  by  volunteering  into  the  army 
— with  this  right  of  appeal  to  her  Maj¬ 
esty’s  consul  at  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Port 
Said,  or  Suez,  every  really  ill-treated 
slave  in  Egypt  holds 

- in  his  own  hand 

The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Nor  is  it  merely  absence  of  cruelty  and 
general  humanity  of  treatment  which 
both  law  and  usage  thus  enforce.  It 
happens  so  often  as  to  have  almost  be¬ 
come  the  rule  that,  after  a  few  years’ 
faithful  service,  the  slave  is  voluntarily  li¬ 
berated,  and,  if  a  man,  established  in  some 
sort  of  business ;  or,  if  a  woman,  mar¬ 
ried  to  an  honest  freeman,  with  whom  a 
suitable  dowry  secures  her  ready  accept¬ 
ance  and  good  treatment  as  a  wife.  Even 
where  this  is  not  done  slaves  bought 
young  (as  most  of  them  are)  are  seldom 
or  never  sold  again,  and  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  they  are  set  free  at  their  own¬ 
er’s  death.  A  concubine,  too,  who  bears 
a  child  to  her  master  not  only  cannot 
afterwards  be  sold,  but  is  generally  libe¬ 
rated,  and  often  married  by  him  after  the 
birth, while  the  child  is  bom  free,*  and  the 
mother  acquires  the  absolute  right  of 
freedom  at  his  death. 

The  wide  distinction  which  all  this 
constitutes  between  Eastern  and  West¬ 
ern  slavery  results  directly  from  the  leg¬ 
islation  on  which  the  former  is  based. 
This  is  simply  the  old  Mosaic  law  which 
Mohammed  found  in  the  Jewish  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  adapted  with  few  or  no  mate¬ 
rial  changes  to  the  new  family  life  of 
Islam.  At  first,  with  Moslems  as  with 
Jews,  slavery  was  maintained  by  the  le¬ 
gitimate  spoils  of  war,  and  in  both  cases 
it  was  only  when  these  ceased  that  the 
institution  was  fed  by  the  purchase  of 
imported  captives,  found,  the  buyers  were 
not  curious  to  enquire  how  or  where. 
In  all  times  Africa  has  been  the  chief 
field  of  supply,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  cruelties  practised  in 
obtaining  the  victims  and  bringing  them 
to  market — which  form  the  chief,  if  not 
almost  the  only,  argument  against  the 
mild  form  of  slavery  at  present  existing 
in  the  Levant — are  greater  now  than 


*  Except  where  the  mother  is  the  property 
of  one  of  the  master’s  wives,  who  has  not  con¬ 
sented  to  the  concubinage.  The  child  is  then 
a  slave,  unless  before  its  birth  the  mother  has 
been  sold  or  presented  to  the  father. 


they  were  two,  three,  or  four  thousand 
years  ago,  when  the  traffic  had  the  sanc¬ 
tion  first  of  patriarchal  practice,  and  then 
of  direct  Levitical  law.  Looked  at  from 
the  standpoint  of  our  higher  modem  civ¬ 
ilization,  it  is  now  of  course  none  the 
better  for  this ;  but  as  the  scene  of  the 
institution  is  still  the  *  unchanging  East,’ 
much  of  whose  social  life  has  been  stere*' 
otyjjed  for  a  hundred  generations,  these 
historical  factors  in  the  problem  should 
not  be  forgotten. 

Still,  although  the  conditions  of  servi¬ 
tude  in  Egypt  are  thus  comparatively 
easy,  the  death-rate  among  the  black 
slaves  especially  is,  and  always  has  been, 
higher  than  in  any  other  class  of  the 
]X)pulation.  In  the  old  days  of  plague 
they  were  its  first  and  most  numerous 
victims,  and  they  still  suffer  from  pulmo¬ 
nary  diseases  to  an  extent  unknown 
among  natives  and  resident  Europeans. 
Few  black  slaves,  indeed,  reach  middle 
age,  ten  or  a  dozen  years  generally  suffic¬ 
ing  to  sweep  away  a  generation,  at  the 
end  of  which  the  whole  have  to  be  re¬ 
placed.  Black  slave  children,  too,  as 
well  as  white,  bom  in  the  country,  mostly 
die  early,  and  consequently  coniribute 
little  or  nothing  to  maintain  the  class. 
In  this  double  fact  lies  the  vitality  of  the 
trade  that  recruits  the  service,  in  spite  of 
its  legal  abolition  some  years  ago.  The 
most  the  Government  has  been  able — or 
has  perhaps  desired — to  do,  has  been  to 
abate  the  cmelties  of  the  traffic  within 
Egyptian  territory,  to  prohibit — i.e.  min¬ 
imise — the  import  of  slaves  by  the  Nile, 
and  to  close  the  public  slave-markets  in 
Cairo,  Alexandria,  Tantah,  and  other 
towns  of  the  interior  where,  till  within  a 
few  years  ago,  the  trade  was  openly  carried 
on.  To  effect  the  first  of  these  results  the 
old  gazzuas,  or  slave  hunts,  which  even  in 
Abbas  Pasha’s  time  were  regularly  organ¬ 
ized  by  Government  officers  in  Upper 
Nubia  and  the  Soudan,  have  been  put  an 
end  to,  and  kidnapping  is  now  believed 
to  be  practised  nowhere  within  the  limits 
of  established  Egyptian  authority,  except 
in  the  southern  districts  of  Sennaar  and 
Kordofan,  where  the  Khedive’s  firman 
is  still  powerless  to  completely  stamp  out 
a  traffic  which  has  formed  a  staple  indus¬ 
try  in  all  these  regions  since  history  be¬ 
gan.  The  chief  sources  of  supply  are 
now,  therefore,  the  great  oa.sis  of  Darfour 
— annexed  only  a  couple  of  years  ago — 
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the  Shilook  country,  and  the  districts 
south  of  it  watered  by  the  Bahr-el-Gazel, 
the  Sobat,  and  the  Upper  White  Nile, 
over  most  of  which  the  authority  of  the 
Cairo  Government  is  as  yet  only  nominal, 
and  powerless,  consequently,  to  prevent 
the  razzias  which  feed  this  cruellest  of 
human  traffics.  After  a  long  desert  jour¬ 
ney  the  caravans  from  Darfour  strike  the 
Nile  either  at  Shendy  or  Dongola,  accord¬ 
ing  as  they  are  intended  for  Souakim  and 
the  Hedjaz  or  for  Egypt  proper.  Those 
from  the  south-east  embark  at  various 
points  above  Khartoum,  and  after  voyag¬ 
ing  down  as  far  as  Half^  or  Shendy,  cross 
the  so-called  desert  of  Bayiouda  to  Old- 
Dongola,  where  they  again  take  to  the 
river.  In  the  case  of  the  whole  the  suf¬ 
ferings  and  consequent  mortality  of  the 
victims  before  they  reach  the  Nile  are 
very  great,  and  form,  indeed,  the  main 
argument  against  an  institution  which, 
however  mild  in  its  subsequent  working, 
is  condemned  in  advance  by  these  ante¬ 
cedent  horrors.  But  once  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  what  may  be  called  the 
Nile  police,  the  condition  of  the  captives 
becomes  fairly  tolerable.  Even  in  these' 
remote  provinces  the  trade  is  nominally; 
illegal,  but  the  law  is  a  dead  letter,  and' 
the  authorities  directly  control  and  pro¬ 
fit  by  the  traffic.  Care  is  accordingly 
taken  that  the  slaves  are  not  unduly 
packed  in  the  large  cargo-boats  which 
transport  them  down  the  river,  and  that 
they  have  a  sufficiency  of  food  and  water. 
Below  the  First  Cataract,  however,  the 
law  becomes  operative,  and  thence  down 
to  Cairo  the  importation  is  strictly  contra¬ 
band  ;  but  by  this  time  the  numbers  have 
been  greatly  thinned  by  sales  en  route, 
and  the  small  ‘  parcels  ’  that  remain  are 
easily  enough  smuggled  into  Boulak  or 
landed  a  few  miles  higher  up.  Very  few, 
it  may  be  here  remarked,  reach  Cairo  by 
way  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  nearly  all  who 
are  sent  to  the  east  coast  are  shipped 
across  to  a  ready  market  in  the  Hedjaz. 

Once  in  the  capital,  the  dealers  {.djel- 
labs)  distribute  their  stock  among  their 
agents  in  various  quarters  of  the  city, 
and  there,  although  the  police  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  on  the  watch  to  prevent  it, 
buying  and  selling  go  on  under  the  thin¬ 
nest  veil  of  concealment.  An  intending 
purchaser  goes  to  one  of  the  private  but 
perfectly  well-known  entrepots  in  which 
the  dealers  and  their  slaves  are  lodged. 
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and,  after  examining  the  latter,  selects 
what  suits  him,  haggles  for  a  time  about 
the  price,  and  finally  closes  the  bargain 
then  and  there,  or  subsequently  through 
a  broker,  who  receives  a  small  commis¬ 
sion  for  the  job.  The  djellabs  object  to 
show  their  ware  to  Europeans,  unless 
they  be  introduced  by  a  native  who  is 
not  merely  a  dragoman ;  but  with  that 
voucher  and  the  thin  disguise  of  a  fez 
and  a  Stamboulee  coat  a  sight  of  what¬ 
ever  is  on  hand  may  be  easily  enough 
had.  Franks  are,  of  course,  now  forbid¬ 
den  by  their  own  laws  to  buy  or  hold 
slaves,  but  the  prohibition  is  not  always 
regarded  by  residents  in  the  native  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  city,  where,  indeed,  a  single 
man  cannot  hire  a  house  nor  obtain  lodg¬ 
ings  unless  he  have  a  female  slave.  Prices 
range  from  10/.  or  1 2/.  for  a  black  boy  or 
girl  of  as  many  years  old,  to  70/.  or  100/. 
for  an  Abyssinian  girl  of  from  twelve  to 
seventeen  or  eighteen,  and  from  500/.  to 
800/.,  or  even  1000/.,  for  a  high-class 
Circassian.  Adult  women  slaves  who 
have  already  been  in  service  are  cheaper 
unless  their  skill  in  cookery,  needlework, 
or  some  other  useful  art  balance  the 
vice  of  temper  or  other  grave  defect 
but  for  which  they  are  rarely  resold. 
The  price  of  males  above  the  age  of 
childhood  varies  from  20/.  or  30/.  to  90/. 
or  100/.,  Abyssinian  youths  and  men 
ranging  considerably  above  negroes. 
The  neutral  class  of  eunuchs  has  a  still 
higher  value,  but  these  are  now  found  in 
only  the  very  wealthiest  Moslem  families, 
the  rigorous  prohibition  which  the  law  en¬ 
forces  against  their  production  within 
Egyptian  territory  having  greatly  reduced 
the  supply,  and  correspondingly  height¬ 
ened  their  price.  Till  within  a  few  years 
ago,  boy  slaves  were  bought  on  their 
way  down  the  Upper  Nile  and  mutilated 
at  Assiout  and  some  other  stations — 
Coptic  priests  being  amongst  the  most 
expert  operators — but  this  practice  has 
now  been  suppressed,  and  the  whole  of 
the  small  yearly  importation  comes 
ready-made  from  Kordofan  and  Dar¬ 
four.  Most  of  the  few  who  reach  Cairo 
are  bought  up  for  Constantinople,  where 
no  Turkish  ‘gentleman’s  ’  establishment 
is  ‘  complete  ’  without  one  or  more  of 
these  neutral  police.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  whole  of  the  slaves  imported 
into  Egypt  readily  adopt  the  established 
faith,  and  soon  b^ome  the  most  bigoted 
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and  fanatical  section  of  the  Moslem  po¬ 
pulation. 

Such,  briefly  noted,  are  the  chief  con¬ 
ditions  of  slavery  in  Egypt.  How  widely 
they  differ  from  those  of  the  institution 
whose  horrors  fired  our  English  aboli¬ 
tionists  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  twenty  years  ago  thrilled 
both  Europe  and  America  in  the  pages 
of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.,  need  not  be  re¬ 
peated.  *  The  one  is,  in  short,  simply 
domestic  servitude  under  practically 
efficient  guarantees  against  ill-treat¬ 
ment,  while  the  other  was  the  cruellest 
form  of  tyranny  that  man  ever  exercised 
over  his  fellow.  But  the  two  systems 
have  this  in  common — that  the  same  ini¬ 
tial  cruelties  are  and  were  necessary  to 
feed  both.  This  is  not  so,  of  course,  as 
regards  the  white  slaves,  who  are  freely 
sold  by  their  parents,  and  are  themselves 
consenting  parties  to  the  bargain.  In 
their  case  only  the  ethical  sentiment  of 
Christian,  as  opposed  to  Mohammedan, 
civilisation  is  offended ;  and  an  apologist 
of  the  institution  might  plausibly  enough 
contend  that  this  incident  of  it  is  vastly 
less  immoral  than  the  promiscuous  ‘  so¬ 
cial  evil  ’  which,  while  sternly  reprobat¬ 
ed  by  Moslem  law  and  public  feeling, 
flourishes  under  police  license  and  al¬ 
most  with  social  sanction  in  Europe.  It 
is  different,  however,  with  the  more  nu¬ 
merous  class  of  black  slaves,  the  victims 
of  organised  kidnappings  and  petty  tribal 
wars  as  cruel  as  any  ever  waged  on  the 
West  Coast ;  and  the  sufferings  of  these 
it  is,  during  their  capture  and  till  they 
reach  the  Nile,  which  condemn  even  the 
mild  domestic  servitude  that  must  be 
supplied  at  this  price  as  absolutely  as  the 
brutal  exaggeration  of  it  which  fifty 
years  ago  cursed  our  own  colonies  and 
the  United  States.  If  the  class  were  self¬ 
recruiting  the  case  would  be  very  differ¬ 
ent  ;  but  dependent  as  it  is  on  barbarities 
to  which  every  African  traveller,  from 
Bruce  to  Schweinfurth,  has  borne  wit- 


*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  a 
mild  and  harmless  traffic  as  compared  with 
slave-trading  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  and  that 
domestic  slavery  in  Egypt  presents  few  of  the 
horrible  features  which  have  been  witnessed 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. — Report  of  Mr. 
Beardsley,  U.  S,  Consnl-General  at  Cairo  (1873). 


ness,  civilisation  pronounces  against  it 
the  same  fiat  of  extinction  that  abolished 
slavery  in  the  West.  Egypt,  it  is  true,  is 
only  in  part  answerable  for  these  atroci¬ 
ties  in  the  remote  interior,  the  spoils  of 
which  find  markets  equally  at  Zanzibar, 
in  the  Hedjaz,  in  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Moroc¬ 
co,  and  Constantinople;  but  her  share 
in  the  responsibility  is  still  heavy  enough 
to  furnish  unfriendly  critics  with  a  plaus¬ 
ible  argument  against  Egyptian  civili¬ 
zation,  and  the  credit  of  the  Cairo  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  therefore  directly  staked  on 
the  complete  suppression  of  this  traffic. 
That  the  Khedive  is  fully  sensible  of  this 
is  shown  by  the  efforts  he  has  already 
made  to  reduce  it  to  the  narrowest 
limits ;  and,  having  done  this,  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  put  an  end  to  it  altogether  may 
be  inferred  from  the  enlarged  powers  he 
has  conferred  on  Colonel  Gordon  to  crush 
it  everywhere  between  the  First  Cata¬ 
ract  and  the  Equator.  No  ruler  of  Egypt 
could  do  more  than  entrust  such  a  com¬ 
mission  to  such  a  man.*  But  even  with 
Gordon  Pasha  in  the  Soudan,  and  the 
Khedive  in  Cairo,  the  suppression  of  the 
trade  and  of  the  institution  it  keeps  alive 
must  needs  be  slow.  Custom  and  relig¬ 
ion  have  too  long  consecrated  both  for 
any  human  power  to  at  once  stamp  out 
either.  With  the  gradual  suppression, 
however,  of  slave-hunting  and  selling  in 
Darfour  and  along  the  Upper  Nile  black 
slave-holding  in  Egypt  proper  must  per¬ 
force  die  out ;  and  with  the  withering  of 
that  main  trunk  of  the  institution  the  rest 
will  speedily  disappear.  In  the  mean 
time,  while  this  social  revolution  is  being 
effected,  Egyptian  legislation  and  public 
sentiment  may  be  fairly  credited  with 
having  minimised  the  evils  which  are  in¬ 
separable  from  slavery  even  in  its  mild¬ 
est  form. — Fraser's  Magazine. 


♦  In  a  recently  published  letter  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  bis  new  commission  Col.  Gordon 
says:  ‘  I  am  astounded  at  the  powers  he  [the 
Khedive]  has  placed  in  my  hands.  With 
the  Governor-Generalship  of  the  Soudan,  it 
will  be  my  fault  if  slavery  does  not  cease,  and 
if  these  vast  countries  are  not  open  to  the 
world.  So  there  is  an  end  of  slavery,  if 
God  wills,  for  the  whole  secret  of  the  matter 
is  in  the  government  of  the  Soudan,  and  if  the 
man  who  holds  that 'government  is  against  it, 
it  must  cease.’ 
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Many  years  ago  an  Ingenious  tale  ap> 
peared  in  one  of  the  magazines,  the  hero 
of  which  had  a  theory  to  the  effect  that 
the  last  object  seen  by  a  dying  person  was 
imprinted  on  the  retina,  and  could,  by  suit¬ 
able  means,  be  photographed,  and  so  pre¬ 
served.  His  researches  on  this  subject 
and  his  final  success  were  detailed  with 
great  appearance  of  truth,  and  in  the  end 
he  discovered  the  murderer  of  his  sister 
by  recognizing  in  a  chance-met  stranger 
the  original  of  the  portrait  he  had,  years 
before,  obtained  from  the  eye  of  the  vic¬ 
tim.  It  is  curious  how  prophetic  this 
seemingly  wild  fable  has  turned  out  to 
be  of  a  wonderful  discovery  made  within 
the  last  few  weeks. 

A  short  time  since  Franz  Boll  observed 
that  the  retinas  of  all  animals,  instead  of 
being  white  or  greyish,  as  was  supposed, 
were  of  a  beautiful  purple-red  hue.  Boll 
supposed  that  this  color  was  destroyed 
during  life  by  strong  light  and  restored 
by  darkness,  and  that  it  invariably  dis¬ 
appeared,  for  ever,  a  few  seconds  after 
death. 

Since  the  publication  of  Boll's  results, 
the  subject  has  been  investigated  in 
great  detail  by  KUhne,*  who  has  arrived 
at  conclusions  the  importance  of  which 
can  hardly  be  too  highly  estimated.  He 
found,  first  of  all,  that  although  the  sight- 
purple  iJSehpurpur)  disappears  within 
half  a  minute  after  death  in  bright  sun¬ 
light,  yet  that  in  gaslight  it  remains  unal¬ 
tered  for  twenty  to  thirty  minutes,  and 
in  the  dark,  or  when  exposed  only  to  the 
yellow  light  of  the  sodium  flame,  for 
twenty-four  to  forty-eight  hours — after 
the  time  in  fact,  at  which  decomposi¬ 
tion  has  set  in.  The  color,  moreover, 
exists  only  in  the  layer  of  rods  and  cones, 
and  although  discharged  by  high  tem¬ 
perature  and  by  certain  reagents,  it  re¬ 
mains  unaffected  by  others,  such  as  com¬ 
mon  salt,  alum,  and  glycerine,  and  is 
also  unaltered  when  the  retina  is  spread 
on  a  glass  plate — of  course,  in  yellow 
light — and  allowed  to  undergo  complete 
desiccation.  Furthermore,  when  a  retina 
was  spread  out  on  glass  partly  covered 


*  Zur  Pkotockemie  der  Netthaut.  Gelesen  in 
der  Sitzung  des  naturhistorischmedicinischen 
Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  den  5  Januar,  1877. 


by  strips  of  tinfoil,  and  then  exposed  to 
light,  it  was  found  that  the  otherwise 
bleached  membrane  retained  its  beauti¬ 
ful  purple  color  wherever  it  had  been 
protected  from  the  action  of  light  by  the 
tinfoil.  In  other  words,  there  was  im¬ 
pressed  upon  it  a  positii'e  photograph  of 
the  strips.  It  was  now  necessary  to 
decide  the  question.  How  is  the  sight-pur¬ 
ple  renewed  in  the  living  animal  after 
being  bleached  by  light  ?  The  retina 
from  one  eye  of  a  frog  was  removed  and 
placed  on  a  glass  plate ;  an  equatorial 
section  was  made  of  the  other  eye,  and 
its  posterior  half  was  exposed  to  light, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  the  remov¬ 
ed  retina,  until  the  latter  was  completely 
bleached.  The  second  retina,  still  in 
its  natural  relations  to  the  other  coats  of 
the  eye,  but  presumably  with  its  color 
discharged,  was  then  taken  to  the  sodium 
chamber,  removed,  placed  on  glass,  and 
again  brought  into  ordinary  daylight. 
The  purple  color  was  found  to  be  per¬ 
fectly  restored.  From  another  eye  the 
retina  was  removed  in  such  a  way  that 
some  black  fibres  of  the  underlying 
choroid  coat  still  adhered  to  it ;  it  was 
then  spread  out  on  glass  and  exposed 
to  light.  The  bleaching  effect  was  less 
marked  when  the  choroid  was  left.  Still 
more  instructive  is  an  experiment  in 
which  a  portion  of  the  retina  was  removed 
from  its  natural  position  until  bleached, 
and  then  carefully  put  back,  so  as  to  be 
once  more  in  contact  with  the  choroid ; 
when  removed  after  a  few  minutes  it 
was  found  that  the  sight-purple  was  com¬ 
pletely  renewed.  It  is  thus  proved  that 
the  restoration  of  the  sensitive  pigment 
is  the  special  function  of  the  choroid, 
the  hexagonal  cells  of  which,  extending 
for  a  short  distance  between  the  rods 
and  cones,  continually  sensitize  the  lat¬ 
ter,  as  they  become  bleached  by  light. 
It  follows  from  this  that,  as  Kiihne  ob¬ 
serves  in  a  subsequent  paper,*  normal 
vision  is  only  p>ossible  while  a  constant 
balance  exists  between  the  bleaching  of 
the  rods  by  light  and  the  purpuroge- 
nous  action  of  the  retinal  epithelium. 


**Vorlau6ge  Mittheilung  fiber  optogra- 
phische  Versuche.’  Ctntralblatt  fUr  die  med. 
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If,  therefore,  this  balance  were  destroyed 
by  a  prolonged  exposure  to  light,  it  should 
be  possible  to  obtain  .a  permanent  opto- 
graph  of  a  luminous  object ;  and  this 
Kiihne  now  set  himself  to  accomplish, 
devoting  his  attention  to  the  eyes  of  mam¬ 
mals,  in  which  the  purple-forming  func¬ 
tion  of  the  choroid  ceases  a  few  minutes 
after  death. 

A  rabbit  was  fixed  at  a  short  distance 
(i’5  metre)  from  a  square  hole,  of  30 
centimetres  in  the  side,  in  a  window- 
shutter;  its  head  was  covered  for  a 
short  interval  with  a  black  cloth,  the  cloth 
was  removed,  and  the  eye  exposed  to  the 
light  of  midday  for  three  minutes.  The 
animal  was  then  instantly  beheaded,  the 
eye  removed  in  a  chamber  lighted  by 
the  sodium  flame,  and  placed  in  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  alum.  On  the  second  day  the 
retina  was  removed,  and  was  found  to 
exhibit,  on  a  rose-red  ground,  a  white 
image  about  one  square  millimetre  in 
sixe,  almost  quadrate  in  shape,  and  with 
its  edges  sharp  as  if  drawn  by  a  ruler ! 

Naturally  Kiihne  was  not  satisfied  with 
this  single  experiment,  decisive  as  it  was, 
but  a  week  after  its  publication  brought 
out  a  third  communication,  in  which 
even  more  beautiful  and  astonishing  re¬ 
sults  are  described.*  A  rabbit  was  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last,  except 
that  it  was  placed  a  short  distance  from 
an  entire  window,  and  not  a  hole  in  a 
shutter :  in  this  case  the  whole  image  of 
the  window  was  accurately  photograph¬ 
ed — the  panes  white,  the  cross-bars  red 
and  sharply  defined.  It  was  found  also, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  that  a  ])et- 
ter  image  was  obtained  from  the  eye  of 
a  rabbit  just  killed  than  from  one  actu¬ 


ally  living,  it  being  difficult  in  the  latter 
case  to  overcome  the  regenerating  action 
of  the  choroid  on  the  sight-purple. 

Lastly,  Kiihne  tried  the  simplest  pos¬ 
sible  method  of  optography :  the  head 
of  a  rabbit  was  cut  off,  and,  without  any 
preparation,  held  for  ten  minutes  under 
the  middle  of  a  large  skylight.  After 
the  usual  treatment  with  alum,  the  retina 
was  examined,  and  on  it  was  seen  the 
perfectly  sharp  image  of  the  skylight, 
with  every  pane  and  cross-bar  .accurately 
reproduced,  and,  at  some  distance,  a 
smaller  image  of  the  second  skylight  of 
the  room,  the  light  from  which  of  course 
fell  obliquely  into  the  eye. 

To  summarise — the  essential  condi¬ 
tions  of  vision  are  essentially  photogra¬ 
phic  :  the  purple  layer  of  rods  and  cones 
is  altogether  analogous  to  a  sensitized 
plate,  the  color  of  which  is  discharged 
by  light,  but,  during  life,  immediately 
renewed  by  the  layer  of  epithelial  cells 
in  contact  with  it.  And  thus  a  great 
stride  has  been  made  in  bringing  the 
mysterious  processes  of  life  within  the 
grasp  of  ordinary  chemico-physical  laws. 
Much  yet  remains  to  be  done ;  the  realm 
of  things  settled  is  still  but  an 

isle  of  bliss 

Midmost  the  beating  of  a  steely  sea  ; 

and  it  will  be  a  long  time  yet  before  the 
desirable  though  perhaps  somewhat 
dreary,  state  of  things  comes  to  pass, 
'  when  the  biologist  may,  according  to  his 
temperament,  sit  down  and  weep  that 
he  has  no  more  worlds  to  conquer,  or 
sing  his  Nunc  dimittis  at  having  no  more 
problems  to  settle  and  no  more  battles 
to  fight. — The  Nineteenth  Century. 


A  MOTHER'S  HEART. 

A  LITTLE  dreaming,  such  as  mothers  know; 

A  little  lingering  over  dainty  things; 

A  happy  heart,  wherein  Hope  all  aglow 

Stirs  like  a  bird  at  dawn  that  wakes  and  sings — 
And  that  is  all. 

A  little  clasping  to  her  yearning  breast ; 

A  little  musing  over  future  years; 

A  heart  that  prays,  “  Dear  Lord,  Thou  knowest  best. 
But  spare  my  flower  life’s  bitterest  rain  of  tears” — 
And  that  is  all. 
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A  little  spirit  speeding  through  the  night ; 

A  little  home  grown  lonely,  dark,  and  chill ; 

A  sad  heart,  groping  blindly  ior  the  light; 

A  little  snow<lad  grave  beneath  the  hill — 

And  that  is  all. 

A  little  gathering  of  life’s  broken  thread ; 

A  little  patience  keeping  back  the  tears ; 

A  heart  that  sings,  “  Thy  darling  is  not  dead, 

God  keeps  her  safe  through  His  eternal  years” — 
And  that  is  all. 

Macmillan's  Magazine. 
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Tirkey.  By  Lieutenant-Colonel  James 

Baker,  M.A.  New  York  :  Henry Jlolt  & 

Co. 

This  is  issued  as  a  '*  companion  volume”  to 
Wallace’s  ”  Russia,”  and  may  fairly  be  con¬ 
ceded  to  take  rank  with  it  to  the  extent  that 
as  Mr.  Wallace’s  book  is  the  best  and  freshest 
treatise  on  the  great  northern  empire,  so  Colo¬ 
nel  Baker’s  is  the  best  and  freshest  exposition 
of  the  condition,  antecedents,  and  character 
of  the  Ottomans  and  their  subject  peoples ; 
but  in  other  essential  respects  the  two  works 
are  in  complete  contrast  with  each  other.  Mr. 
Wallace  is  a  trained  scholar  and  industrious 
student ;  Col.  Baker  a  travelled  soldier  who, 
though  an  acute  observer,  is  not  much  given 
to  severe  intellectual  analysis.  Mr.  Wallace 
devoted  years  to  the  patient  accumulation, 
sifting,  and  comparison  of  facts  bearing  upon 
the  various  subjects  of  which  he  treats  ;  Col. 
Baker  is  satisfied  with  such  evidence  as 
comes  before  him  incidentally,  as  it  were,  and 
without  any  curious  delving  into  obscure  and 
apparently  contradictory  phenomena.  Mr. 
Wallace  is  cautious  in  forming  conclusions, 
and  carefully  qualified  in  their  statement ; 
Col.  Baker  unhesitatingly  pronounces  an  ex- 
eatkedra  judgment  upon  any  thing  that  offers 
itself.  Mr.  Wallace  is  perfectly  impartial  and 
dispassionate  in  his  search  after  the  truth ; 
Col.  Baker  starts  out  with  a  bias,  which, 
though  unquestionably  honest,  goes  through 
the  usual  process  of  selecting  and  assimilat¬ 
ing  such  facts  as  conform  to  it,  and  rejecting 
or  belittling  such  as  do  not,  thus  becoming 
stronger  at  every  step.  Mr.  Wallace’s  book 
would  bo  valuable  at  any  time,  and  is  likely 
to  be  a  standard  work  for  many  years  to 
come ;  Col.  Baker's  derives  much  of  its  im¬ 
portance  from  its  peculiar  appositeness  to  the 
present  condition  of  affairs  in  the  East,  and 
much  of  its  interest  from  the  presence  of  that 
personal  element  which  constitutes  the  chief 
charm  of  a  record  of  travel.  Mr.  Wallace  will 


long  be  the  constant  companion  of  all  real 
students  of  Russian  affairs  ;  Col.  Baker’s  ani¬ 
mated  narrative  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by 
a  still  wider  circle,  but  the  instruction  to  be 
gotten  from  it  may  be  easily  acquired  by  a 
single  perusal. 

Col.  Baker  left  England  for  Turkey  in  the 
summer  of  1874,  and,  after  spending  a  few 
weeks  at  Constantinople,  observing  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  city  of 
the  Sultans  since  the  epoch  of  the  Crimean 
War,  proceeded  to  Burgas,  a  port  on  the 
Black  Sea  just  south  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Balkan  Mountains.  Here  he  bought  horses 
and  obtained  a  guide,  and  set  out  on  a  horse¬ 
back  journey  of  a  thousand  miles,  which  car¬ 
ried  him  nearly  across  Turkey  in  Europe  from 
east  to  west,  through  the  very  heart  of  the 
Empire.  Crossing  the  Balkan  range  at  its 
western  extremity,  he  made  an  excursion  into 
the  rich  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  then  pro- 
ceded  southwest  to  Salonica  on  the  gulf  of 
that  name,  near  which  he  purchased  an  exten¬ 
sive  farm,  and  linked  his  fortunes  definitively 
with  those  of  the  country.  During  his  long 
journey  through  the  interior,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  during  his  three  years’  residence  on  his 
farm  in  Macedonia,  Col.  Baker  was  brought 
in  contact  not  only  with  the  ruling  caste  of 
Turks,  official  and  unofficial,  but  with  nearly 
all  the  subject  or  Christian  peoples.  His 
book,  though  primarily  a  record  of  travel  and 
personal  observations,  deals  in  detail  and  at 
considerable  length  with  the  origin,  history, 
character,  and  qualities  of  each  branch  of  the 
motley  population  of  Turkey-in-Europe  ;  and 
along  with  the  narrative  of  personal  experi¬ 
ences  he  gives  the  results  of  close  study  of  the 
best  available  authorities,  and  of  careful  in¬ 
quiry  from  natives,  residents,  and  officials 
wherever  he  went.  His  compilations  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  apparently  trustworthy,  his  per¬ 
sonal  testimony  to  any  fact  is  unimpeachable, 
and  the  sutistics  he  has  gathered  are  copious, 
valuable,  and  fresh ;  and  the  only  serious 
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blemish  upon  his  work  is  that,  as  we  have  al> 
ready  intimated,  he  is  dominated  throughout 
by  a  strong  preconceived  bias.  His  bias  is 
the  characteristically  English  one  that  comes 
partly  from  a  sincere  belief  in  the  good  dis> 
position  of  the  Turks,  but  chiefly  from  jeal> 
ousy  and  distrust  of  Russia.  Col.  Baker  evi> 
dently  believed  that  he  had  valuable  facts  to 
communicate,  and  he  has  communicated  them 
in  an  interesting  and  attractive  manner  ;  but 
his  book  is,  in  substance,  an  apology  for  the 
abuses  and  atrocities  of  the  Ottoman  rule, 
and  a  bitter  arraignment  of  Russian  perfidy 
and  intrigue,  which  he  considers  responsible 
for  nearly  all  the  recent  "  troubles.” 

In  casting  about  for  a  remedy  to  the  present 
deplorable  condition  of  affairs.  Col.  Baker 
secs  very  clearly  that  education  must  be  the 
great  lever  in  the  regeneration  of  the  East ; 
and  it  is  agreeable  to  American  readers  to 
read  his  cordial  and  reiterated  testimony  to 
the  excellent  work  which  Americans  are  doing 
in  this  respect  in  Turkey.  Robert  College, 
founded  by  American  liberality  and  conducted 
by  American  teachers,  he  pronounces  the 
most  useful  educational  institution  in  the  Em¬ 
pire,  and  throughout  the  interior  he  found  that 
the  American  missions  were  centres  of  a  civ¬ 
ilizing  and  enlightening  influence  among  the 
people.  He  confesses  that  at  one  time  he  had 
an  absurd  prejudice  against  Americans,  but 
that  he  was  compelled  not  only  to  respect 
them  but  “  to  bow  down  in  reverence  before 
them”  when  he  found  what  noble  work  they 
are  doing  in  Turkey  and  Greece. 

The  volume  is  well  provided  with  tables  of 
population,  taxation,  military  resources,  etc., 
and,  besides  a  good  index,  contains  two 
colored  maps — one  in  skeleton  outline  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  in  Europe  and  Asia,  and 
another  very  full  one  of  Turkey  in  Europe. 

Essays  on  Political  Economy.  By  Fred¬ 
eric  Bastiat.  English  Translation  Revised 

with  Notes  by  David  A.  Wells.  New 

York  :  G.  P.  Putnam’ j  Sons. 

Of  all  the  numerous  writers  who  of  late 
years  have  undertaken  the  task  of  expound¬ 
ing  Political  Economy,  it  is  conceded  that 
none  have  equalled  the  late  M.  Frederic 
Bastiat  in  the  skill,  and  force,  and  lucidity 
with  which  he  laid  bare  to  men  of  average  in¬ 
telligence  the  elementary  principles  of  the 
science.  His  works  have  become  classical  in 
this  department  of  literature,  and  readers  who 
would  find  in  Adam  Smith,  and  Ricardo,  and 
even  Mill,  only  cumulative  evidence  of  the 
dry  and  uninteresting  nature  of  the  ”  dismal 
science,”  will  turn  to  these  brief,  simple,  and 
homely  expositions  with  never-failing  pleas¬ 


ure  and  satisfaction.  The  “  Essays”  have  long 
since  been  translated  into  nearly  every  Euro¬ 
pean  language,  and  are  not  unknown  in  this 
country  ;  but  the  current  English  version  was 
so  imperfect  that  Mr.  Wells  was  induced  to 
undertake  such  a  revision  as  would  display 
their  merits  to  the  best  advantage  to  a  new 
world  of  readers.  In  carrying  out  this  idea 
he  has  not  confined  himself  to  a  mere  rectifi¬ 
cation  of  the  text,  but  has  made  such  changes 
in  the  phraseology  and  illustrations  as  would 
make  the  exposition  conform  to  the  changed 
condition  of  affairs  since  1848  (when  it  was 
written)  and  to  the  different  circumstances  of 
men,  laws,  and  things  at  present  existing  in 
this  country.  English  names  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  French  ones,  dollars  and  cents 
put  in  place  of  francs  and  sous,  and  a  few 
pertinent  notes,  drawn  mainly  from  the  recent 
economical  experience  of  the  United  States, 
have  also  been  added. 

The  “  Essays”  in  their  present  shape  are 
probably  precisely  what  M.  Bastiat  himself 
would  have  addressed  to  an  American  audi¬ 
ence  of  this  time  if  he  had  been  writing  for 
us  instead  of  for  a  French  audience  of  the 
period  of  1848 ;  and  we  take  pleasure  in  in¬ 
dorsing  Mr.  Wells’s  commendation  of  the 
book  to  "all  friends  of  economic  studies  and 
reforms  in  the  United  States,”  and  in  asking 
their  cooperation  in  extending  its  circulation 
among  the  people. 

Peru;  Incidents  of  Travel  and  Exploration 

in  the  Land  of  the  Incas.  By  £.  George 

Squier,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  New  York  :  Harper 
Bros. 

Students  of  American  antiquities  have  al¬ 
ready  been  placed  under  obligations  to  Mr. 
Squier  by  his  researches  among  the  ancient 
monuments  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  in 
various  portions  of  Central  America  ;  and  the 
sense  of  this  obligation  will  be  deepened  by 
the  present  elaborate  and  instructive  work. 
Of  all  the  aboriginal  civilizations  that  of  the 
Incas  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  the 
most  interesting,  and  has  left  behind  it  the 
grandest  and  most  numerous  monuments. 
Over  nearly  every  portion  of  modern  Peru — 
along  the  coast,  in  the  teeming  valleys  of  the 
interior,  and  on  the  lofty  mountain-sides — are 
scattered  relics  of  the  "  Children  of  the  Sun," 
including  every  variety  of  structure,  from  the 
vast  ruins  of  Tiahuanuco,  Cuzco,  and  Grand 
Chimu,  and  the  stupendous  aqueducts  and 
highways,  to  solitary  huacas  and  nameless 
graves  in  the  nitrous  sands  of  the  desert. 
These  relics  have  attracted  the  passing  atten¬ 
tion  of  many  travellers,  and  a  few  native 
scholars  have  investigated  various  limited 
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areas,  while  the  cupidity  of  the  treasure- 
seeker  has  vied  with  time  and  the  elements 
in  the  work  of  destroying  the  grandest  edi¬ 
fices  ;  but  until  Mr.  Squier  began  the  labors 
of  which  the  fruit  is  here  garnered,  no  one 
had  undertaken  (or  at  least  no  one  had  per¬ 
formed)  the  task  of  giving  us  a  systematic, 
comprehensive,  minute,  and  accurate  survey 
of  the  various  typical  monuments  of  Peruvian 
antiquity. 

Mr.  Squier  went  to  Peru  as  United  States 
Commissioner,  “  for  the  settlement  of  all  out¬ 
standing  difficulties,”  and  after  accomplishing 
his  work  in  that  behalf,  began  his  archaeolog¬ 
ical  explorations  in  the  district  around  Lima. 
He  next  proceeded  to  Truxillo  in  the  north, 
and  carefully  explored  the  ruins  in  that  vicin¬ 
ity,  including  the  vast  and  remarkable  ones 
of  Grand  Chimu.  He  then  returned  to  Lima 
and  crossed  the  Cordillera  to  the  ancient  re¬ 
mains  of  Tiahuanuco,  after  surveying  which 
he  made  a  minute  examination  of  Lake  Titi¬ 
caca  with  its  sacred  islands  and  their  interest¬ 
ing  relics  of  the  Inca  civilization.  At  Sil- 
lustani  he  found  what  he  considers  remains 
of  a  pre-Inca  period ;  and  of  the  ruins  of 
Cuzco  he  gives  the  most  satisfactory  account 
that  has  ever  been  written.  Chinchero,  OI- 
lantaytambo,  Pisac,  and  other  wonderful 
ruins  in  and  about  the  valley  of  Yucay  were 
next  visited  and  closely  examined  ;  and  an¬ 
other  journey  over  the  Cordillera  to  the 
coast,  during  which  he  saw  the  famous  hang¬ 
ing-bridges  over  the  Apurimac  and  Pampa, 
finished  his  ycar-and-a-halfs wanderings.  Mr. 
Squier  is  an  accomplished  archsologist,  a 
trained  surveyor,  and  a  veteran  observer, 
while  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  require¬ 
ments  and  difficulties  of  antiquarian  research 
enables  him  to  make  the  best  use  of  all  his 
faculties  and  opportunities.  He  wastes  little 
time  on  vague  speculations  and  conjectures, 
but  his  book  abounds  in  minute  and  severely 
accurate  descriptions,  in  carefully  measured 
ground-plans,  charts,  and  elevations,  in  pho¬ 
tographic  illustrations  of  architectural  re¬ 
mains,  and  in  pictorial  reproductions  of 
characteristic  specimens  of  pottery,  cloth, 
personal  ornaments,  and  other  works  of  art. 
He  thrqws  much  light  on  the  private  life,  cus¬ 
toms,  industries,  and  beliefs  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians,  and  may  be  fairly  said  to  have 
done  more  than  any  other  one  man  to  enable 
us  to  understand  and  reconstruct  the  Inca 
civilization. 

Aside  from  its  archaeological  value  the 
book  is  an  agreeably-written  narrative  of 
travel,  always  interesting  and  often  sprightly 
and  entertaining ;  and  is  richly  and  copiously 
illustrated. 


Chaelotte  BrontA.  A  Monograph.  By 

T.  Wemyss  Reid.  New-York:  StrUntr, 

Armstrong  6*  Co. 

Our  readers  have  already  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  con¬ 
tents  of  this  interesting  volume,  as  the  articles 
of  which  it  is  chiefly  composed  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Eclectic  for  December,  1876, 
and  January  and  February,  1877.  These  arti¬ 
cles,  embodying  as  they  did  many  new  letters 
of  Charlotte  BrontS  which  cleared  up  several 
obscure  points  in  her  career,  and  which 
seemed  to  justify  us  in  taking  a  more  cheer¬ 
ful  view  of  her  character  and  life  than  that 
adopted  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  in  her  otherwise  ex¬ 
cellent  biography,  were  well  worthy  of  repro¬ 
duction  in  book  form,  and  will  be  welcomed 
in  this  shape  even  by  those  who  have  already 
perused  them  in  their  original  form,  particu¬ 
larly  as  numerous  and  considerable  additions 
have  been  made.  The  author  has  endeavored 
to  meet  more  fully  such  criticism  as  they 
evoked  in  their  passage  through  the  magazine, 
and  the  interest  of  the  volume  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  a  number  of  useful  illustrations, 
comprising  a  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Patrick 
BrontS,  views  of  Haworth  village,  of  Haworth 
church,  of  Haworth  parsonage  and  grave¬ 
yard,  of  the  Roe  Head  School,  of  the  “  Field 
Head”  and  ‘‘ Briarfield  Church”  of  Shirley. 
and  of  the  house  that  Charlotte  visited,  and  a 
fac  simile  letter  of  Charlotte  BrontS. 

Poems  of  Places.  Edited  by  Henry  W. 

Longfellow.  Italy.  Boston :  J.  R.  Osgood 
Co. 

The  three  volumes  covering  Italy  are  in 
several  respects  the  richest  and  most  interest¬ 
ing  that  have  appeared  in  Mr.  Longfellow’s 
series.  No  scenes  and  memories  have  proved 
such  an  inspiration  to  the  poets  of  all  lands 
as  those  connected  with  Italy ;  and,  besides  a 
host  of  less  known  writers,  the  list  of  authors 
cited  includes  the  names  of  Homer,  Virgil, 
Horace,  Dante,  Tasso,  Petrarch,  Shakespeare, 
Byron,  Goethe,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Thom¬ 
son,  Wordsworth,  Rogers,  Shcllej-,  Southey, 
Browning,  Mrs.  Browning,  Landor,  Tennyson, 
Longfellow,  Lowell,  and  Holmes.  Many  of 
the  best  known  descriptive  poems  in  litera¬ 
ture  are  here  clustered  together,  and  along 
with  them  are  numerous  others  which  deserve 
to  have  found  a  wider  audience  than  hitherto. 
The  guide-book  makers  and  writers  of  travels 
have  done  much  to  smooth  the  path  of  the 
tourist  in  Italy ;  but  henceforth  no  traveller 
who  intends  to  cross  the  Alps  should  consider 
his  outfit  complete  unless  it  includes  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  generous  volumes. 
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Mr.  Tennyson,  it  is  said,  proposes  to  write 
another  historical  drama. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Green  has,  we  hear,  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  the  first  volume  of  his  revised  and  en¬ 
larged  History  of  England. 

Mr.  Augustus  Hare  has  undertaken  the 
task  of  writing  a  memoir  of  the  late  Baroness 
de  Bunsen.  A  selection  from  her  letters  will 
be  given. 

Kemal  Bey,  the  founder  of  the  Turkish 
drama,  who  has  been  for  some  time  imprison¬ 
ed,  is  now  under  trial  at  Constantinople  for 
treason.  The  chief  judge  is  another  distin¬ 
guished  litUraUur,  Subhi  Pasha. 

A  BOOK  by  a  Manchester  lady,  entitled  “The 
Natural  History  of  Shakespeare,"  is  in  the 
press,  and  will  be  ready  shortly.  It  will  con¬ 
sist  of  passages  from  Shakspeare  which  refer 
to  flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  kindred  sub¬ 
jects. 

Under  the  title  of  “  Members  of  the  Fourth 
Estate,"  Mr.  Alexander  Bassano,  the  photog¬ 
rapher,  is  about  to  issue  in  twelve  five  shilling 
monthly  parts,  portraits  of  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  journalists  of  the  time.  Mr.  Blanchard 
Jerrold  will  edit  the  work,  and  contribute  an 
introductory  essay  on  the  growth  of  journal¬ 
ism  in  England. 

Two  volumes  of  Michelet’s  posthumous 
works  are  about  to  be  sent  to  press.  The  first, 
to  be  entitled  Les  SoUats  dt  la  Jtdvolution.coxa- 
prises  a  biography  of  Hoche,  of  La  Tour 
d’Auvergne,  of  the  brothers  Mamelli ;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  entitled  Le  Banqutt,  includes  a  descrip¬ 
tive  and  poetical  portion  on  Italy,  and  a  theo¬ 
retical  portion  in  which  Michelet  sketches  so¬ 
cialistic  and  humanitarian  dreams. 

The  excitement  created  in  France  by  M. 
Zola’s"  L’Assommoir,"  has  prompted  M.  A.  de 
Secondignfi,  hitherto  known  only  as  a  political 
author,  to  write  an  opposition  story,  entitled 
“  L’Assom^.’’  M.  Zola’s  critics  now  accuse 
him  of  having  "  gemmed  ’’  his  novel  by  trans¬ 
ferring  to  it  several  pages  of  a  book  written  by 
an  artisan,  some  ten  years  ago,  on  artisan 
morals. 

An  astonishing  report  has  reached  Paris 
from  Siberia,  namely,  that  Petdfi  Sindor,  the 
great  Hungarian  poet,  supposed  to  have  per¬ 
ished  in  the  battle  of  Segesway,  is  still  living, 
a  prisoner  in  Siberia.  A  man  just  returned 
from  the  mines,  states  having  -seen  him,  and 
affirms  his  identity.  The  illustrious  poet 
would  be  now  only  fifty-six  years  of  age.  It 
is  understood  that  Count  Andrassy  is  institut¬ 
ing  inquiries. 


A  COPY  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Charles  Lamb  has  been 
bought  for  the  British  Museum.  It  has  nume¬ 
rous  notes  by  Lamb,  and  markings  by  himself 
and  sister  of  passages  to  be  extracted  for  his 
Specimens  of  Early  English  Dramatic  Poets. 
Many  notes  by  Coleridge  are  also  in  it ;  one 
runs:  “N.B.  I  shall  not  be  long  here, 
Charles  !  I  gone,  you  will  not  mind  my  hav¬ 
ing  spoiled  a  book  in  order  to  leave  a  relic. 
S.T.C.,  OcU.  i8n.” 

M.  Eugene  Revilhout  has  recently  discov¬ 
ered  in  the  Biblioth^ueNationalealong  frag¬ 
ment,  in  demotic,  of  a  history  of  Egypt,  written 
in  the  times  of  the  Ptolemies,  which  has  been 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  a  volume  of  prayers. 
It  contains  notices  of  the  twenty-eighth,  twen¬ 
ty-ninth,  and  thirtieth  Dynasties,  that  is,  of 
those  princes  who  fought  against  the  Persians 
for  t^e  independence  of  their  country.  M.  De 
Revilhout  will  shortly  publish  a  complete 
translation  of  this  interesting  work. 

M.  PhilarIte  Chasles  wrote  a  work  on 
Shakespeare’s  Sonnets,  which  his  widow  has 
translated,  and  for  which  she  hopes  to  find  an 
English  publisher.  M.  Chasles  held  that  the 
Sonnets  are  addressed,  in  different  sections,  to 
the  two  Lords  Southampton  and  Pembroke, 
and  to  three  ladies,  one  beauty  in  the  summer 
of  her  prime,  a  second  younger  than  the  poet, 
who  was  then  in  the  decline  of  his  autumn,  and 
a  third,  the  dark,  black-e)'ed  musician,  who 
alone  is  generally  recognized.  The  comment 
on  each  sonnet  is  on  its  general  subject  only. 

Brugsch-Bey,  the  eminent  Egyptologue, 
has  laid  historical  as  well  as  hieroglyphic 
scholars  under  great  obligations  by  the  almost 
simultaneous  publication  of  two  important 
works  :  one  in  German,  describing  the  history 
of  Israel  under  the  Pharaohs ;  the  other,  a 
geographical  dictionary,  in  French,  containing 
more  than  2000  names  of  places  in  Egypt  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Egyptian  monuments.  The 
former  work  is  complete  ;  it  will,  we  under¬ 
stand,  ultimately  appear  in  a  French  transla¬ 
tion.  The  geographical  dictionary  contains 
many  passages  from  the  inscriptions  never  be¬ 
fore  translated,  and  also  presents  the  whole 
available  material  for  the  explanation  of  the 
names  from  non-hieroglyphic  as  well  as  hiero¬ 
glyphic  sources. 
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Barometric  Tides. — Meteorologists  are  well 
aware  of  the  fact,  that  as  a  rule  the  barometer 
rises  and  falls  twice  within  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Wherever  observations  are  made,  this 
movement  is  seen ;  and  attempts  have  been 
made  to  refer  it  to  the  influence  of  tides  in  the 
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air.  But  what  causes  the  aerial  tides?  Some 
observers  say  magnetism,  others  say  heat  and 
differences  of  temperature.  Mr.  Blanford, 
meteorological  reporter  to  the  government  of 
India,  has  studied  the  subject ;  and  in  a  com¬ 
munication  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  he 
remarks  :  “  It  appears  in  a  high  degree  prob¬ 
able  that  a  great  part  of  the  diurnal  irregular¬ 
ity  of  the  barometric  tides  is  due  to  the  trans¬ 
fer  of  air  from  land  to  sea,  and  vice  versa,  and 
to  a  similar  transfer  which  may  be  proved  to 
take  place  between  the  plains  and  the  moun¬ 
tains.  But  the  phenomenon  is  very  complex, 
and  much  study  and  labor  are  yet  required  to 
unravel  its  elements,  consisting  as  they  do 
partly  of  elastic  and  reactionary  pressure, 
partly  of  dynamic  pressure,  and  partly  of  vari¬ 
ations  in  the  static  pressure  of  the  atmosphere. 
Till  this  shall  have  been  done,  and  it  shall  be 
found,  after  all,  that  heat  and  its  effects  are 
insufficient  to  explain  the  phenomenon,  it 
seems  premature  to  resort  to  magnetic  and 
electrical  phenomena  for  the  explanation  of 
the  barometric  tides.” 

Photographs  of  Stellar  and  Planetary 
Spectra. — It  is  rather  singular  that  while 
American  and  English  astronomers  succeeded 
almost  simultaneously  in  solving  the  difficult 
problem  of  estimating  the  rotation  of  the  sun 
spectroscopically,  they  should  in  like  manner 
have  attained  almost  simultaneously  the  mas¬ 
tery  of  another  difficult  task.  At  Mr.  Hug¬ 
gins’s  observatory,  arrangements  have  been  in 
progress  during  the  last  two  years  for  applying 
photography  to  the  spectra  of  the  stars.  For 
this  purpose  Mr.  Huggins  has  replaced  the 
15-inch  refractor  before  used  by  him  with  a 
reflector  18  inches  in  diameter.  The  motion 
of  the  driving  clock  was  found  to  be  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  uniform,  and  the  services  of  Mr.  Grubb 
were  called  in,  who  successfully  applied  to  the 
clock  the  control  of  a  seconds  pendulum,  in 
electric  connection  with  a  sidereal  clock.  The 
spectroscopic  part  of  the  apparatus  was  con¬ 
structed  with  a  prism  of  Iceland  spar,  and 
lenses  of  quartz.  This  apparatus  was  so  ar¬ 
ranged,  that  a  solar  or  electric  spectrum  could 
be  taken  on  the  same  plate  for  comparison 
with  the  spectrum  of  the  star.  After  an  exten¬ 
sive  trial  of  difficult  photographic  processes, 
preference  was  given  to  dry  plates.  Among 
other  advantages,  a  dry  plate  could  be  left  in 
the  apparatus  until  the  following  day,  when  a 
solar  spectrum  could  be  taken  upon  it  through 
that  half  of  the  slit  which  was  closed  when  the 
instrument  was  directed  to  the  star.  During 
1876,  spectra  were  obtained  with  distinct  lines 
from  Sirius,  Vega,\Venus,  and  the  moon,  in 
juxtaposition  with  well-defined  and  well-de¬ 
tailed  solar  spectra.  The  American  researches 


in  the  same  direction  have  continued  during  a 
longer  period.  Dr.  Henry  Draper,  of  New 
York,  well  known  as  one  of  the  first  telescop- 
ists  to  obtain  really  useful  photographs  of  the 
moon,  has  been  engaged  since  the  spring  of 
1S73  making  photographs  of  the  spectra  of  the 
stars,  planets,  and  moon,  and  particularly, 
among  the  stars,  of  a  Lyras  (Vega),  and  a 
Aquilae  (Altair),  with  his  aS-inch  reflector  and 
38-inch  refractor.  In  the  photograph  of  Vega, 
bands  or  broad  lines  are  visible  in  the  violet 
and  ultra-violet  region,  unlike  anything  in  the 
solar  spectrum.  Last  October,  Dr.  Draper 
succeeded  in  taking  photographs  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  Venus,  showing  a  large  number  of 
lines.  There  seems  in  this  spectrum  to  be  a 
weakening  of  the  spectrum  towards  H  and 
above  that  line,  of  the  same  character  which 
Draper  has  photographically  observed  to  take 
place  in  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  near  sunset. 

Why  are  we  Right-handed? — Investiga¬ 
tions  which  were  very  recently  carried  through 
by  a  French  physician.  Dr.  Fleury,  of  Bor¬ 
deaux,  have  adduced  facts  showing  that  our 
natural  impulse  to  use  the  members  on  the 
right  side  of  the  body  is  clearly  traceable  to 
probably  physiological  causes.  Dr.  Fleur}’, 
after  examining  an  immense  number  of  human 
brains,  asserts  that  the  left  anterior  lobe  is  a 
little  larger  than  the  right  onp.  Again,  he 
shows  that,  by  examining  a  large  number  of 
people,  there  is  an  unequal  supply  of  blood 
to  the  two  sides  of  the  body.  The  brachioce¬ 
phalic  trunk,  which  only  exists  on  the  right 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  produces,  by  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  termination,  an  inequality  in  the  waves 
of  red  blood  which  travel  from  right  to  left. 
Moreover,  the  diameters  of  the  subclavian  ar¬ 
teries  on  each  side  are  different,  that  on  the 
right  being  noticeably  larger.  The  left  lobe 
of  the  brain,  therefore,  being  more  richly  haem- 
atosed  than  the  right,  becomes  stronger  ;  and 
as,  by  the  intersection  of  the  nervous  fibre,  it 
commands  the  right  side  of  the  body,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  that  side  will  be  more  readily  con¬ 
trolled.  This  furnishes  one  reason  for  the 
natural  preference  for  the  right  hand,  and  an¬ 
other  is  found  in  the  increased  supply  of  blood 
from  the  subclavian  artery.  The  augmenta¬ 
tion  of  blood  we  have  already  seen  suggested  ; 
but  the  reason  for  it  is  here  ascribed  to  the 
relative  size  of  the  artery,  and  not  to  any  di¬ 
rectness  of  path  from  the  heart.  Dr.  Fleury 
has  carried  his  investigations  through  the 
whole  series  of  mammalia:  and  he  finds  that 
the  right-handed  peculiarities  exist  in  all  that 
have  arteries  arranged  similar  to  those  of  man. 
At  the  same  time  such  animals,  notably  the 
chimpanzee,  the  seals,  and  the  beavers,  are  the 
most  adroit  and  intelligent. 
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Portable  Electric  Light. — An  ingenious 
little  electric  light  apparatus  has  been  in* 
vented  by  Mr.  Facio,  of  Paris,  and  is  applica¬ 
ble  to  watches,  walking-sticks,  and  such  like. 
The  watch,  for  instance,  to  which  it  is  applied, 
is  united  by  a  chain  to  a  link-bar,  which  may 
be  placed  in  a  button-hole  ;  another  chain 
communicates  with  a  pile  which  may  be  car¬ 
ried  in  the  waistcoat  pocket ;  to  the  link-bar 
another  chain  is  attached  in  communication 
with  a  receptacle  or  box  containing  wick,  and 
a  Geissler”  tube,  which  will  transmit  the 
spark  produced  by  the  electricity.  Thus  the 
time  can  be  easily  seen  in  the  dark.  The  ap¬ 
paratus  is  composed  of  other  conducting 
chains  coming  from  the  pile,  and  of  a  receiver 
which  may  be  perfectly  independent,  the  re¬ 
ceiver  being  provided  with  a  wick  or  bobbin, 
and  the  receiver  may  be  made  like  a  locket 
or  other  article,  if  desired ;  communication 
between  pile  and  locket  or  other  article  may 
be  produced  by  means  of  a  button  or  other 
suitable  appliance  placed  in  any  convenient 
position.  The  chains  may  be  formed  or  com¬ 
posed  of  two  wires  and  surrounded  by  insula¬ 
ting  material,  which  latter  may  be  covered 
with  some  precious  metal  or  other  material, 
as  fancy  or  taste  may  dictate.  The  lighting 
material  may  be  carried  by  the  watch  itself,  or 
the  light-generating  apparatus  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  case  to  hold  the  watch  or  other 
object  to  be  lighted  up,  in  such  manner  that 
the  glass  which  covers  the  aforesaid  case  will 
receive  the  action  of  the  lighting  tube  contain¬ 
ing  the  “Geissler”  tube,  and  the  case  itself 
will  be  independent  of  the  object  to  be 
lighted. 

Tungstate  of  Soda.— AWw;/  says  :  Tung¬ 
state  of  soda  has  been  much  talked  about  lately 
as  valuable,  when  mixed  with  ordinary  starch, 
for  rendering  muslin  dresses  uninflammable. 
Professor  Gladstone  and  Dr.  Alder  Wright 
have  both  brought  it  before  audiences  at  the 
Royal  Institution,  Dr.  Wright  showing  its  effi¬ 
cacy  by  having  a  muslin  dress  so  prepared  for 
one  of  his  assistants  to  wear,  in  which  he 
walked  about  over  flames.  In  repeating  the 
demonstration  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  at 
South  Kensington,  on  Saturday  evening,  it 
was  fortunate  that  Dr.  Wright  had  the  dress 
placed  on  a  dummy  instead  of  being  worn  by 
an  assistant,  for  no  sooner  was  a  light  applied 
to  it  than  it  blazed  up  and  was  consumed. 
Why  this  happened  could  not  be  explained, 
as  it  is  believed  no  mistake  had  been  made  in 
the  preparation.  No  doubt  the  exact  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  tungstate  is  reliable 
will  be  a  subject  for  further  investigation. 

Utilizing  Slag. — How  to  make  iron  with¬ 
out  producing  slag  is  a  question  which,  if  any 


one  can  answer  satisfactorily,  his  reward  shall 
be  great  in  fame  and  fortune.  In  Yorkshire 
alone,  the  blast-furnaces  pour  out  more  than 
four  million  tons  of  slag  a  year,  from  which 
fact  the  enormous  quantity  produced  through¬ 
out  the  kingdom  can  be  judged  of.  Sixteen 
million  tons  of  refuse  !  What  can  be  done 
with  it?  -In  some  places,  land  has  been 
bought  or  hired  to  provide  space  for  the  ugly 
heaps,  and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
lessen  the  accumulation  by  finding  uses  for 
the  slag.  It  has  been  made  into  blocks  and 
bricks  for  paving ;  into  slabs,  pipes,  brackets, 
and  friezes;  into  cement ;  into  sand  for  fertil¬ 
ising  purposes  ;  and  while  in  the  molten  con¬ 
dition,  has  been  blown  into  a  substance  re¬ 
sembling  cotton-wool.  But  some  of  these  at¬ 
tempts  have  failed,  and  not  one  has  sufficed 
to  diminish  the  heaps  of  slag.  And  now  an¬ 
other  suggestion,  based  on  the  fact  that  slag 
is  vitreous,  is  put  forth,  namely,  to  convert  it 
into  glass.  A  mixture  of  sand,  soda,  and  slag 
melted  in  a  furnace  will  come  out  as  glass. 
The  experiment  would  not  be  expensive,  for 
slag  in  any  quantity  may  be  had  for  nothing. 

The  Heat  we  get  from  Sun-Spots. — In  a 
communication  to  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  Mr.  W.  M.  Williams  points  out  that 
obscure  heat,  such  as  that  radiated  from  sun¬ 
spots,  is  much  more  largely  absorbed  by  our 
atmosphere  than  the  heat  from  the  luminous 
parts  of  the  sun’s  surface.  Consequently  the 
obscure  heat  exerts  an  influence  on  terrestrial 
climate  as  well  as  the  luminous  heat :  the  for¬ 
mer  in  preventing  or  modifying  the  formation 
of  clouds  in  the  upper  regions,  and  in  produc¬ 
ing  thereby  meteorological  results  which 
would  be  an  interesting  study.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  of  what  is  meant  by  this  is  afforded  by  a 
well-known  phenomenon,  namely,  the  general 
clearness  of  the  sky  during  full  moon,  the 
clouds  having  been  dissipated  by  the  obscure 
heat- rays  rtJUcUd  from  itu  moon's  surface.  If 
observations  of  the  difference  of  absorption 
between  the  two  kinds  of  heat  could  be  made 
at  different  heights,  we  should  have,  as  Mr. 
Williams  says,  “  a  new  means  of  studying  the 
constitution  of  the  interior  of  the  sun  and  its 
relations  to  the  photosphere.  Direct  evidence 
of  selective  absorption  by  our  atmosphere  may 
thus  be  obtained,  which  would  go  far  towards 
solving  one  of  the  crucial  solar  problems — 
whether  the  darker  regions  are  hotter  or  cooler 
than  the  photosphere  ?” 

Mathematical  Evidence  in  favor  of 
THE  Nebular  Hypothesis. — Latterly  many 
mathematicians  have  contributed  a  variety  of 
evidences  in  support  of  the  nebular  hypothesis. 
Prof.  Pliny  E.  Chase  has  produced  voluminous 
essays  conveying  different  proofs  of  this  char- 
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acter.  Quite  recently  Mr.  George  H.  Darwin  of 
Cambridge,  England,  has  offered  a  mathemati¬ 
cal  explanation  of  the  earth’s  obliquity  to  its  or¬ 
bit — a  circumstance  which  causes  ourvaiying 
seasons.  He  starts  with  the  assumption  that 
the  planets  were  nebulous  masses  that  con¬ 
tracted  symmetrically  through  the  gravitation 
of  their  materials.  The  law  of  contraction  em¬ 
ployed  in  calculating  is  that  on  which  Laplace 
expounded  the  nebular  hypothesis.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  Mr.  Darwin's  calculations  show  that 
if  a  nebulous  mass  is  rotating  about  an  axis 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit, 
its  equator  will  tend  to  become  oblique  to  that 
orbit  as  the  mass  contracts.  Applying  the 
theory  to  this  earth,  it  is  found  that  when  the 
diameter  of  the  nebulous  mass  of  the  earth  ex¬ 
ceeded  its  present  diameter  by  looo  times, 
the  obliquity  to  the  ecliptic  was  only  a  few 
minutes  of  arc ;  but  when  contraction  brought 
down  the  mass  to  the  sire  of  the  moon’s  orbit 
and  the  moon  itself  became  detached,  the  obli¬ 
quity  was  nearly  the  same  as  at  present.  When 
similar  calculations  are  extended  to  other 
planets,  the  results  are  less  satisfactory,  but 
they  do  not  contradict  the  ascertained  facts. 

Effect  of  Sun-Spots  on  Climate. — The 
question  of  the  effect  of  sun-spots  on  climate 
has  been  often  discussed,  but  so  many  con¬ 
siderations  are  involved  therein  that  many 
years  must  pass  before  it  will  be  settled.  In 
a  paper  published  in  the  Monthly  Notices  of 
the  Astronomical  Society,  Professor  Langley, 
of  Allegheny  Observatory,  Pennsylvania, 
after  showing  the  different  points  from  which 
the  question  must  be  approached,  states,  as 
the  result  of  his  own  investigations,  that 
“  sun-spots  do  exercise  a  direct  and  real  in¬ 
fluence  on  terrestrial  climates,  by  decreasing 
the  mean  temperature  of  this  planet  at  their 
maximum.  This  decrease  is,  however,  so 
minute,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  has  been 
directly  observed  or  discriminated  from  other 
changes.  The  whole  effect  is  represented  by 
a  change  in  the  mean  temperature  of  our 
globe  in  eleven  years  not  exceeding  three- 
tenths,  and  not  less  than  one-twentieth,  of 
one  degree  of  the  Centigrade  thermometer." 


VARIETIES. 

Nature-Worship. — A  basis  of  nature-wor¬ 
ship,  which,  though  not  essentially  mythical, 
must  depend  on  imagination  for  its  incarna¬ 
tions,  is  plainly  discernible  in  the  ancient 
conceptions  of  Nymphs,  Oreads,  Dryads, 
river-gods,  Sileni,  Satyrs,  and  Fauns,  as  pre¬ 
siding  over  wood  and  water,  hill  and  vale. 
The  striking  contrasts  that  exist  among  these 
creations  are  doubtless  owing  to  their  origin- 
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ation  from  different  local  centres.  The  cog¬ 
nizance  of  life  and  beauty  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  nature,  of  mystery  in  the  mountain 
fastness  and  woodland  glade,  of  strength  in  the 
turbulent  river,  of  grace  in  the  gliding  brook, 
was  embodied  by  one  race  in  the  most  lovely 
and  majestic  forms  of  imaginable  humanity. 
An  impression  of  nature  as  overflowing  with 
robust  health  and  animal  passion  fitly  uttered 
itself  in  the  grossest  shapes  of  man,  or  the 
yet  coarser  lineaments  of  semi-human  beasts. 
If  a  hint  given  by  Lucian  {Oeuv  ’EKKltiaia)  may 
be  accepted  as  an  historical  criticism,  the  con¬ 
trast  is  easily  accounted  for.  He  speaks  of 
Silenus  as  having  the  air  of  a  Lydian,  and  of 
the  Satyrs  as  Phiy’gian  figures.  The  exuber¬ 
ance  of  Asiatic  climes  tallies  with  the  forms 
in  which  the  divinity  of  nature  was  thus  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  usual  association  of  these  rural 
deities  with  Dionysus  is  a  confirmation  of 
this  view,  if  the  worship  of  that  god  had,  as 
some  scholars  think,  an  Eastern  origin. 
Though  a  purer  faith  and  a  deeper  knowledge 
have  superseded  the  adoration  of  nature  in 
Christendom,  traces  of  the  older  religion  are 
not  wanting.  The  rivers  and  mountains  of 
Scandinavia  and  Germany  are  still  haunted 
by  tutelary  spirits  ;  our  own  hills  and  dales 
are  peopled  with  floating  shapes,  fitly  reduced 
in  size  as  fallen  from  the  high  estate  of  "  the 
early  gods.’’  The  Northern  dwarfs  are  metal¬ 
lurgists,  personifications  of  “  the  subterranean 
powers  of  nature.”  The  Edda  represents 
them  as  formed  from  the  flesh  of  Ymir,  that 
is,  the  earth.  In  South  Germany  the  peas¬ 
antry  still  believe  in  wood-spirits  called 
Moss-people,  attached  to  trees,  like  the  Greek 
Hamadiyads,  and  equally  “personifications 
of  the  vegetable  life  of  plants.”  Of  the  wor¬ 
ship  and  sacrifice  which  were  formerly  ren¬ 
dered  to  the  rural  deities,  their  modern  repre¬ 
sentatives  still  retain  a  trace.  We  are  told 
that  to  learn  music  of  the  Scandinavian  river- 
Neck,  "a  person  must  present  him  with  a 
black  lamb,"  while  “  a  white  kid  ”  is  the 
fitting  offering  to  the  Stromkarl,  or  sprite  of 
the  waterfall.  The  Orkney  Islanders  not 
long  since  used  to  sacrifice  to  their  Brownies 
with  milk.  The  Norse  peasants  leave  out 
wages  for  the  Trolls,  and  a  Welsh  spirit 
resident  at  Van,  in  Carmarthenshire,  is  pro¬ 
pitiated  with  bread  and  cheese.  To  the  Fie 
Esterelle,  in  Southern  France,  barren  women 
were  wont  to  sacrifice.  Food  is  put  aside  for 
the  Fadas  of  Provence,  on  the  31st  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  at  Whitsuntide  the  Russian  peasants 
fling  garlands  to  appease  the  Rusalki,  who 
haunt  the  streams  and  woods.  We  long  re¬ 
tained,  and  perhaps  still  retain,  a  relic  of 
similar  rites  in  the  practice  of  setting  apart 
food  foi  Robin  Goodfellow  and  other  house- 
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goblins.  The  gross  persuasion  of  ancient 
worshippers,  that  the  god  actually  ate  their 
oblations,  seems  still  to  linger  in  the  general¬ 
ly  received  tradition  that  any  gift  but  that  of 
food,  clothes  for  example,  offends  and 
banishes  the  fairy  gMcH.—CornAill  Magatime. 

Caxton’s  Books. — The  divine  art  of  print¬ 
ing,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  invented  about 
the  year  1457.  Fourteen  years  later,  Caxton  in¬ 
troduced  it  into  England.  It  is  significant  that 
the  art  which  was  to  Contribute  so  largely  to 
the  Reformation,  to  the  advancement  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  and  to  the  progress  of  civilization, 
should  have  found  its  first  English  home  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Caxton’s  printing-office 
was  in  what  was  called  the  Ambry,  which  is  a 
corruption  of  Almonry  or  Eleemosynary,  the 
house  in  which  the  alms  of  the  Abbey  were 
distributed.  A  meeting  of  the  workmen  in  a 
printing-office  is  still  called  a  ‘'chapel.”  Cax¬ 
ton’s  first  printed  book  was  the  **  Recuyel  of 
the  Historye  of  Troy,”  which  he  had  trans¬ 
lated  out  of  the  French.  The  translation  was 
begun  at  Bruges,  continued  at  Ghent,  and 
finished  in  the  '*  Holy  City”  of  Cologne.  It 
was  undertaken  because  “  every  man  is 
bounden  by  the  commandment  and  counsel 
of  the  wise  man  to  eschew  sloth  and  idleness, 
which  is  moder  and  nourisher  of  vyces,  and 
ought  to  put  himself  into  virtuous  occupacion 
and  besyness.”  With  Caxton  all  true  wisdom 
was  divine,  and  all  work  that  tended  to  human 
progress  was  work  done  for  God.  Even  the 
history  of  the  wars  of  Troy  he  classed  among 
the  Scriptures  which  St.  Paul  says  are  profit¬ 
able  for  doctrine,  reproof,  correction,  and  in¬ 
struction  in  righteousness,  taking  the  apostle 
to  refer  to  every  kind  of  writing.  The  lesson 
to  be  drawn  from  the  “  ruyne  irreparable  of 
that  cytye,  that  neuer  syn  was  reedefyed,”  is 
that  >  it  may  be  an  ”  ensample  to  al  men 
durj-ng  the  world,  how  dreadfull  and  jeopard- 
ous  it  is  to  begin  a  warre,  and  what  harmes, 
losses,  and  death  folloueth.”  The  broad  prin¬ 
ciple  that  all  writings  are  profitable  for  edifi¬ 
cation  led  Caxton  to  print  many  purely  secu¬ 
lar  books  in  the  truly  Christian  spirit  that 
what  was  done  for  the  good  of  man  was  divine 
work.  The  “  Chronicles  of  England  ”  are 
“  printed  by  the  sufleraunce  of  God.”  In  the 
“  Life  of  Charles  the  Great”  the  printer  in¬ 
tends  not  only  to  publish  nothing  which  may 
be  blamed,  but  only  what  is  for  the  helth 
and  saluacion  of  every  person.”  In  the  pro¬ 
logue  to  the  book  on  the  ”  Order  of  Knight¬ 
hood,”  Caxton  has  these  words :  “  O  ye 
knyghts  of  Englond,  where  is  the  custome 
and  usuage  of  noble  chyualry  that  was  used 
in  the  dayes  ?  What  do  ye  now  but  go  to  the 
baynes  and  play  at  dyse  ?  And  some,  not 
well  adv}'sed,  use  not  honest  and  good  rule 


ageyn  all  ordre  of  knyghthode,  leue  this,  leue 
it,  and  rede  the  noble  volumes  of  St.  Graal  of 
Lancelot,  of  Galaad,  of  Trystram,  of  Perse 
Forest,  of  Pereyval,  of  Gawayn,  and  many 
mo,  ther  shall  ye  see  manhode,  curtosye  and 
gentylness.”  The  life  of  Godfrey  of  Boulogne 
is  printed  because  “The  hye  couragyous 
faytes  and  ualyaunt  acts  of  noble,  illustrious, 
and  vertuous  personnes  ben  digne  to  be  re¬ 
counted,  put  in  memorye  and  wreton  to  th 
ende  that  they  may  be  gyuen  to  them  name 
immortal,  souerayn  laude  and  preysyng.  And 
also  for  to  moeue  and  t  enflawme  the  hertes 
of  the  redars  and  hierers  for  t  eschew  and  flee 
werkes  vycious,  dishonest,  and  vytupcrable, 
and  for  tempryse  and  accomplysshe  cnier- 
pryses  honnestes  and  werkes  of  gloryous 
meryte  to  lyue  in  remembraunce  perpetuel.” 
Even  Chaucer’s  “Canterbury  Tales”  are 
taken  for  “good  and  vertuous,”  and  such  as 
may  “  prouffyte  unto  the  helth  of  our  sowles,” 
and  for  this  reason,  among  other  deeds  of 
mercy,  we  are  to  “  remember  the  sowle  of  the 
sayd  Gefferey  Chaucer.” — Sunday  Magazine. 

The  Grand  Vizier. — The  Grand  Vizier’s 
court  is  open  on  Friday,  Saturday,  Monday, 
and  Wednesday.  It  does  not  rise  until  night 
comes.  Or  the  causes  are  ended.  Sundays  and 
Tuesdays  are  set  apart  for  the  Sultan’s  divan. 
Here,  too,  the  Vizier  presides,  but  right  over 
his  head  it  a  semicircular  gallery,  about  half 
the  size  of  a  hogshead,  and  barred  very  close¬ 
ly  with  gilded  bars.  In  this  ear  of  Dionysius 
the  Sulun  sits,  or  may  sit,  and  hear  every 
cause  tried.  A  particular  dress  is  required  of 
all  who  attend  this  divan.  When  the  Sultan 
calls  a  general  council  of  all  his  great  officers, 
it  is  known  as  “  the  divan  of  feet,”  because 
all  stand  during  the  consuitatiops.  When  the 
assessors  have  given  sentence,  the  Vizier,  if 
he  approves,  confirms  it  with  the  word  sah 
(certain).  If  he  does  not  agree  with  the  sen¬ 
tence,  he  hears  the  cause  again.  The  assessors, 
however,  maintain  most  earnestly  their  own 
opinion  ;  for  if  a  judge  has  been  once  found 
guilty  of  injustice,  he  cannot  keep  his  place 
or  find  another.  When  the  Vizier  has  any 
communication  to  make  to  his  master,  he 
writes  a  letter,  called  takhysh,  the  High  Chan¬ 
cellor  being  the  penman,  and  the  Vizier  dic¬ 
tating.  The  letter  being  wrapped  up,  tied, 
and  sealed,  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  high 
functionary  called  Talchyshchi,  who  hastens, 
letter  in  hand,  to  the  palace,  where  he  waits 
until  the  Sultan’s  answer  is  ready.  Should 
the  res|>onse  be  unfavorable,  it  is  a  very  bad 
sign  for  the  Vizier,  whose  honor  and  dignity 
may  be  considered  in  peril.  The  authority 
also  of  the  Vizier  is  considered  as  sinking  if 
the  Sultan  does  any  thing  without  consulting 
him  ;  and  the  ominous  words  are  heard  at 
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court,  “  Semeti  yere  urdi” — the  trappings  are 
thrown  to  the  ground.  Viziers  are  frequently 
deposed,  but  not  put  to  death,  except  for  a 
real  or  pretended  unfaithfulness,  or  disobe¬ 
dience  to  the  Sultan.  If  such  a  thing  ever 
happens,  the  Sultan  sends  the  Vizier  a  letter 
couched  in  this  style  :  “  Whereas  for  such 
things  thou  deservest  to  die,  it  is  our  pleasure 
that  after  having  performed  the  abdesl  (that  is, 
the  washing  of  feet,  head,  and  hands),  and 
made  the  accustomed  namaz,  or  prayers,  thou 
deliver  thy  head  to  this  our  messenger, 
Capuchi  Bashi.”  However  able  a  Vizier  may 
be  to  resist  this  mandate,  such  a  thing  is  un¬ 
known  ;  for,  if  he  did  so,  he  would  be  ac¬ 
counted  an  in&del  and  perish  everlastingly. 
A  Vizier's  fall  is  ever  near,  especially  with 
credulous  Sultans  and  designing  enemies. 
One  was  deposed  merely  because  he  amused 
himself  with  hawking.  Such  a  simple  relaxa¬ 
tion  from  incessant  care  and  business  was 
made  to  appear  like  inattention  to  work,  and 
the  Vizier  found  a  day  or  two  after  a  rival 
over  his  head.  The  post  is  never  long  vacant. 
Once,  and  once  only,  was  it  unoccupied  for 
forty  days.  But  this  was  so  strange  that  it  is 
specially  mentioned,  like  the  twins  of  Sultan 
Ahmed  the  Second,  which  were  such  rara  aves 
that  for  eight  days  the  nation  was  delirious 
with  joy. — Churchmati' i  Shilling  Magazine. 

Mother  Goose. — This,  it  seems,  is  no 
fanciful  name  got  up  to  please  children. 
There  was  a  real  Mrs.  Goose,  or  as  she  was 
familiarly  called.  Mother  Goose,  who  signa¬ 
lised  herself  by  her  literature  for  the  nurser)'. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Foster.  She 
was  born  at  Charlestown,  where  she  resided 
until  her  marriage  with  Isaac  Goose,  when 
she  became  step  mother  to  ten  children. 
As  if  that  was  not  a  sufficient  family  to  look 
after,  she  by-and-by  added  six  children  of  her 
own  to  the  number,  making 'sixteen  “gos¬ 
lings”  in  all.  It  was  rather  a  heavy  handful, 
and  we  do  not  wonder  that  she  poured  out 
her  feelings  in  the  celebrated  lines — 

Then  wa>  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe. 

She  had  ao  many  children  she  didn't  know  what  to  do. 

To  entertain  her  young  flock,  Mrs.  Goose  was 
in  the  habit  of  telling  little  stories  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  singing  songs,  which  were 
highly  relished.  Though  tasked,  she  spent 
on  the  whole  an  agreeable  existence.  Her 
children  having  grown  up,  she  was  very  much 
at  her  ease.  Her  daughter  Elizabeth  became 
the  wife  of  Thomas  Fleet,  a  printer  in  a  small 
way  in  Boston.  With  this  daughter,  Mrs. 
Goose,  now  a  widow,  went  to  live,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  of  singing  her  old  songs  to  an 
infant  grandson.  Now  begins  the  literary 
history  of  Mother  Goose.  Fleet,  the  son-in¬ 


law,  was  a  shrewd  fellow,  and,  as  a  printer, 
he  thought  he  might  turn  the  penny  by  noting 
down  granny's  nursery  songs,  and  selling 
them  in  a  cheap  and  attractive  form.  They 
were  issued  in  a  book  under  the  title,  “  Songs 
for  the  Nursery;  or  Mother  Goose's  Melodies 
for  Children.  Printed  by  T.  Fleet,  at  his 
Printing  House,  Pudding  Lane,  1719.  Price 
two  coppers.”  This  title-page  also  bore  a 
large  cut  of  a  veritable  goose,  with  wide  open 
mouth,  shewing  that  the  proverbial  irreverence 
of  sons  in-law  is  not  a  thing  of  recent  origin. 
We  are  told  that  old  Mother  Goose  did  not 
resent  the  pictorial  illustration,  but  todk  it 
just  as  sweetly  as  she  had  taken  all  the  other 
trials  of  life.  Possessing  her  soul  in  patience, 
and  gladdening  the  hearts  of  grandchildren, 
she  lived  until  1757,  dying  at  the  advanced 
age  of  ninety-two.  There,  then,  as  we  are  as¬ 
sured,  is  the  true  history  of  Mother  Goose. 
How  the  little  books  which  she  originated 
have  spread  over  the  world,  need  not  be 
specified. 

EHEU,  FUGACES! 


Tub  old  clock  hangt  on  the  lun-kisied  vail— 

Tick,  ttek  /  Tick,  tcck  / 

The  pulsing  seconds  to  minutes  call ; 

Tick,  t»ck  /  Morn  / 

A  maiden  sits  at  the  mirror  there, 

And  smiles  as  she  braids  her  golden  hair  ; 

O,  in  the  light,  but  her  face  is  fair  t 

Tickftockt  Tick,t*ckt 

From  over  the  sea  the  good  ship  brings 
The  lover  of  whom  the  maiden  sings  ; 

From  the  orange  tree  the  first  leaf  springs  ; 

Tick,  t*ck  /  Tick,  teck  / 

II. 

The  old  clock  hangs  on  the  flower-decked  wall— 
Tick,  tcck  /  Tick,  teck  t 
The  golden  hours  the  days  enthrall ; 

Tick,  ttek  /  Anen  / 

The  lover's  pride  and  his  love  are  blest — 

The  maiden  is  folded  to  his  breast ; 

On  her  brow  the  holy  blossoms  rest ; 

Tick,  tack  /  Tick,  tack  f 

O,  thrice — thrice  long — may  the  sweet  bells  chime, 
Thrilling  flame  through  all  triumphant  time  !  *  *  * 
Still  to  my  heart  beats  that  measured  rhyme — 

Tick,  tack  I  Tick,  tack  t 

III. 

The  old  clock  hangs  on  the  gray,  dim  a-all — 

Tick,  tack  /  Tick,  tack! 

The  drear  years  into  Eternity  fall ; 

Tick,  tack  I  S'ight  / 

The  thread  that  yon  spider  draars  with  care 
Across  the  gleam  of  the  mirror  there, 

Seeass  like  the  ghost  of  a  golden  hair  : 

Tick,  tack  /  Tick,  tack  i 

The  sweet  bells  chime  for  those  who  may  wed— 

The  neroli-saow  crowns  manv  a  head — 

But  tree  and  maiden  and  lover  are  dead : 

Tick,  tack  t  Tick,  tack  t 
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